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PEEFACE. 


Thib  little  work  embodieB  the  more  generally  intereet- 
ing  portionfi  of  lectnres  firet  written  for  delivery  at  the 
Stbtems  iKBTmjTB  OF  TBOttNOLOGT,  ID  the  winter  of  1871 
-'72,  to  a  mixed  audience,  composed,  however,  principal- 
ly of  engineers  by  profeeBion,  and  of  mechanics ;  it  com- 
prises, also,  some  material  prepared  for  other  occasions. 

The  anthor  has  consulted  a  large  nmnber  of  authors 
in  the  conrse  of  his  work,  and  is  veiy  greatly  indebted 
to  several  earlier  writers.  Of  these,  Stuart  *  is  entitled 
to  particular  mention.  Hjh  "History"  is  the  earliest 
deserving  the  name ;  and  his  "  Anecdotes "  are  of  ex- 
ceedingly great  interest  and  of  equally  great  historical 
value.  The  artistic  and  curious  little  sketches  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  from  John  Stuart,  as  are,  usually, 
the  drawings  of  the  older  forms  of  engines. 

Greenwood's  excellent  translation  of  Hero,  as  edited 
by  Bennett  Woodcroft  (London,  1851),  can  be  couBolted 
by  those  who  are  curious  to  learn  more  of  that  interesting 
old  Greek  treatise. 

<  "HiMory  of  the  Steam-Bngine,"  Loudon,  1824.  "Anecdotes  of  tlM 
Steam-Engine,"  London,  1820. 
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Some  valuable  matter  is  from  ^arey,'  who  gives  the 
most  extended  accoimt  extant  of  Newcomen's  and  Watt'a 
engines.  The  reader  who  desires  to  tnow  more  of  the 
life  of  Worcester,  and  more  of  the  details  of  his  work, 
will  find  in  the  very  complete  biography  of  Dircks '  (Ul 
that  he  can  wish  to  learn  of  that  great  bnt  onfortimate 
inventor.  Smiles's  admirably  written  biography  of  Watt ' 
^ves  an  equally  interesting  and  complete  account  of  the 
great  mechanic  and  of  his  partners ;  and  Mnirhead '  fur- 
nishes ns  with  a  still  more  detailed  acconnt  of  his  inven- 
tions. , 

For  an  acconnt  of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Elder, 
the  great  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  the  now  standard 
doubfe-eylinder,  or  "  compound,"  engine,  the  student  can 
consult  a  little  biographical  sketch  by  Prof.  HanMne, 
pnblished  soon  after  the  death  of  Elder. 

The  only  published  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  science 
of  thermo-dynamice,  whidi  plays  so  large  a  part  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  steam-engine,  is  that  of  Prof.  Tait — a  most 
valuable  monograph. 

The  section  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the  causes 
and  the  extent  of  losses  of  heat  in  the  Bteam-engine,  and 
of  the  methods  available,  or  possibly  available,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  tlus  now  immense  waste  of  heat,  is,  in  some 

■  "Treatise  on  Hie  Bteun-Engiiie,"  Loudon,  1827. 

'  "Life,  Times,  utd  Spentific  Labours  of  the  Seoond  HarqolB  of  WorceB- 
ter,"  London,  1865. 

■  "Lives  of  Booltou  and  Watt,"  London,  ISflG. 

'  "Life  of  James  Watt,"  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  Toik,  18GS.  "Me- 
chanical InTentions  of  James  Watt,"  London,  ISBl. 


respects,  quite  new,  and  is  equally  novel  in  the  method  of 
its  presentation.  It  remained  a  long  time  nnpnblifihed,' 
and  is  only  introdnced  here -as  famishing  so  complete  a 
finish  to  that  part  of  the  work  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  to  justify  its  presentation. 

Among  other  works  which  have  aJso  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  aathor,  and  will  be  fonnd,  perhaps, 
equally  valnable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  little  trea- 
tise, are  several  to  which  reference  has  not  been  made  in 
the  text.  Among  th^n  the  following  are  deserving  of 
special  mention :  McOnlloch's  "  Mechanical  Theory  of 
Heat,"  a  short  bnt  thoroughly  logical  and  exact  mathe- 
matical treatise ;  Cotterill*s  "  Steam-Engine  considered  as 
a  Heat-Engine,"  a  more  extended  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  will  bo  found  an  excellent  companion  to,  and 
commentary  npon,  Bankino's  "  Steam-Engine  and  Prime 
Hovers,"  which  is  the  standard  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
the  steam-engine.  The  works  of  Bonme,  of  Holley,  of 
Clarke,  and  of  Forney,  are  standards  on  the  practical 
eveiy-day  matters  of  steam-engine  construction  and  man- 
agement 

The  author  is  almost  daily  in  receipt  of  inqniries 
which  indicate  that  the  above  remarks  will  be  of  service 
to  veiy  many  young  engineers,  as  well  as  to  many  to 
whom  the  steam-engine  is  of  interest  from  a  more  porely 
scientific  point  of  view. 

'  "Ob  •  New  ^pe  of  StMiit-Engine,"  etc  A  paper  read  before  the 
AmerioMi  Aaaodation  for  the  AdvancemeDt  of  Sdesce,  ISTT.  Jotnuit  of 
Ott  P^aMin  AtmuU,  18TT. 
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["A  Hachuik,  recaTJng  at  distanC  Umee  and  fhnn  miiiy  hands  n«w 
combinationB  and  unproTemenU,  and  becoming  at  iMt  of  signal  benefit  to 
mankind,  maj  be  compared  to  a  rimlet  swelled  in  its  coarae  by  tributarjr 
Htreams,  until  it  rolls  along  a  m^estic  rirer,  enriching,  in  its  progresB,  prov- 
inces and  kingdoms. 

"  In  retraciDg  the  carrent,  too,  from  where  it  mingles  with  the  ocean, 
the  pretenaiona  of  even  ample  fabaLdiary  Btreams  are  merged  in  our  admi- 
ration of  the  master-flood,  glorjing,  as  it  wore,  in  its  expansion.  Bnt  as 
we  continue  to  ascend,  those  waters  which,  nearer  the  sea,  would  have  been 
disr^jsrded  w  Doinportant,  begm  to  rival  in  magnitude  and  share  our 
attention  with  the  parent  stream ;  until,  at  length,  on  our  approaching  the 
fountains  of  the  river,  it  appears  trickling  from  the  rock,  or  ooiing  from 
among  the  flowers  of  the  valley. 

"  So,  also,  in  devdoping  the  rise  of  a  machine,  a  coarse  instrnmenl  or  a 
toy  may  be  recogoiied  as  the  germ  of  that  production  of  mechanical  genius, 
whose  power  and  uaefnlnees  have  stimulated  oui'  curiout;  to  mark  its 
changes  and  to  (race  its  origin.  The  same  feelings  of  rereMUtial  gntltnde 
which  attached  holiness  to  the  spot  whence  mighty  rivraa  sprang,  also 
clotbM  with  divinity,  and  raised  altars  In  honour  ot^  inventors  of  the  saw, 
tbe  ploi^h,  the  potter's  wheel,  and  the  loom." — SrciitT.] 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TBB  STSiM-ENOlNE  AS  A  SIMPLE  MACSmE 


Section  L — ^Thk  Pbbiod  of  Speotiation — fboh  Hebo 
to  wobcssteb,  b.  c.  300  to  a.  d.  1660. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  modem  philoBophera — ^the  fonnd- 
er  of  that  eysteni  of  Bcieotifio  philosophy  which  traces  the 
procesaea  of  erolntioo  in  erery  departmeot,  whether  phys- 
ical or  intellectnal — ^has  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  "  First 
Principles  "  of  the  new  Hystem  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mnltiplication  of  the  effects  of  the  various  forces,  social  and 
other,  which  are  continually  modifying  this  wonderful  and 
mysterions  nniverse  of  which  we  form  a  part  Herbert 
Spencer,  himself  an  engineer,  there  traces  the  wide-Spread- 
ing, never-ceasing  influences  of  new  inventions,  of  the  intro- 
duction 'Of  new  forms  of  niechanism,  and  of  the  growth  of 
industrial  orgsjiization,  with  the  cleameas  and  ooncise- 
nesa  which  are  so  eminently  characteristic  of  bis  style. 
His  illustration  of  this  idea  by  reference  to  the  manifold 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  steam-power  and  its  latest 
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embodiment,  the  locomotive-engme,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
passages  in  his  work.  The  power  of  the  eteam-engine, 
and  its  conceivable  importance  as  an  agent  of  civihza- 
tion,  has  always  been  a  faTonrite  theme  with  philosophers 
and  historians  as  well  as  poets.  As  Keligion  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  great  moral  ^ent  in  civilizing  the 
world,  and  as  Science  is  the  great  mtdlectiuil  promoter 
of  civiUzation,  so  the  Steam- Engine  is,  in  modem  times, 
the  most  important  phymcal  agent  in  that  great  work. 

It  would  he  Bnperflnoas  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
benefits  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  for 
ench  an  enmneration  would  inclnde  an  addition  to  every 
comfort  and  the  creation  of  almost  every  Inzmy  that  we 
now  enjoy.  The  wonderful  progress  of  the  present  century 
is,  in  a  very  great  degree,  due  to  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  the  Bteam-en^ne,  and  to  the  ingenious  appli- 
cation of  its  power  to  kinds  of  work  that  formerly  taxed 
the  physical  energies  of  the  human  race.  We  cannot  exam- 
ine the  methods  and  processes  of  any  branch  of  indostry 
without  discovering,  somewhere,  the  assiatance  and  support 
of  this  wonderful  machine.  Relieving  mankind  from  man- 
ual toil,  it  has  left  to  the  intellect  the  privilege  of  directing 
the  power,  formerly  absorbed  in  phydcal  labor,  into  other 
and  more  profitable  channels.  The  intelligence  which  has 
thus  conquered  the  powers  of  Nature,  now  finds  itself  free 
to  do  head-work ;  the  force  formerly  utilized  in  the  carry- 
ing of  water  and  the  hewing  of  wood,  is  now  expended  in 
the  God-Iiko  work  of  thought.  What,  then,  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  trace  the  history  of  the  growth  of  this 
wonderful  machine  ? — the  greatest  among  the  many  great 
creations  of  one  of  God's  most  beneficent  gifts  to  man — the 
power  of  invention. 

While  following  the  records  and  traditions  which  relate 
to  the  steam-«n^e,  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  its  history  illustrates  the  very  important  truth :  Great 
invetUioTts  are  never,  and  greal  dUcoveries  are  seldom,  th« 
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work  of  any  one  mind.  Every  great  invention  is  really 
either  an  aggregation  of  minor  inventionB,  or  the  final  itep 
of  a  progression.  It  is  not  a  creation,  bat  a  growth — as 
tnUy  BO  as  is  that  of  the  trees  in  the  forest.  Hence,  the 
eame  invention  ia  frequently  bronght  out  in  several  coun- 
tries, and  by  several  individuals,  simiiltaneonsly.  Fre- 
quently an  important  invention  is  made  before  the  world  is 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  unhappy  inventor  is  tanght,  by 
his  failure,  that  it  is  as  unfortunate  to  be  in  advanoe  of  bis 
age  as  to  be  behind  it.  Inventions  only  become  successfnl 
when  they  are  not  only  needed,  but  when  mankind  is  so  far 
adTSDoed  in  intelligence  as  to  appreciate  and  to  express  the 
necessity  for  them,  and  to  at  once  make  use  of  them. 

More  than  half  a  century  ^o,  an  able  New  England 
writer,  in  a  communication  to  an  English  en^neering 
periodical,  described  the  new  machinery  which  was  built 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  by  John  Babcock  and  Robert  L.  Thurs- 
ton, for  one  of  the  first  steamboats  that  ever  ran  between 
that  city  and  New  York.  He  prefaced  his  desoription  with 
a  freqnently-qaoted  remark  to  the  effect  that/  as  Minerva 
sprang,  mature  in  mind,  in  fall  stature  of  body,  and  com- 
pletely armed,  from  the  head  of  Jnpiter,  bo  the  steam-engine 
came  forth,  perfect  at  its  birth,  from  the  brun  of  James 
Watt  Bat  we  shall  see,  as  we  examine  the  records  of  its 
history,  that,  although  James  Watt  was  an  inventor,  and 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine, 
be  was  still  but  one  of  the  many  men  who  have  aided  in 
perfecting  it,  and  who  have  now  made  us  so  familiar  with 
it,  and  its  tremendons  power  and  its  facile  adaptations,  that 
we  have  almost  ceased  to  admire  it,  or  to  wonder  at  the 
workings  of  the  still  more  admirable  intelligence  that  has 
BO  far  perfected  it. 

Twenty-one  centuries  ago,  the  political  power  of  Greece 

was  broken,  although  G^^ecian  civilization  had  risen  to'  its 

zenith.   Rome,  ruder  than  her  polished  neighbour,  was  jpy>w- 

ing  continually  stronger,  and  was  rapidly  g^ning  territory  by 
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absorbing  weaker  states.  F,gypt,  older  in  civilization  than 
either  Greece  or  Rome,  fell  bat  tvo  centuries  later  before 
the  assault  of  the  younger  states,  and  became  a  Roman 
province.  Her  principal  city  was  at  this  time  Alexandria, 
founded  by  the  great  soldier  whoee  name  it  bears,  when  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  prosperity.  It  had  now  become  a  great 
and  prosperous  city,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  home  of  students  and  of  learned  men,  and  its 
population  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  of  the  then 
known  world. 

It  is  among  the  relics  of  that  ancient  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion that  we  find  the  first  records  in  the  early  history  of  the 
steam«engine.  In  Alexandria,  the  home  of  Euclid,  the  great 
geometrician,  and  possibly  contemporary  with  that  talented 
engineer  and  mathematician,  Archimedes,  a  learned  writ- 
er called  Hero,  produced  a  manuscript  which  he  entitled 
"Spiritalia  seu  Pneumatica." 

It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  Hero  was  the  inventor  of 
any  number  of  the  contrivances  described  in  his  work.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  apparatus  described  are  prin- 
cipally devices  which  had  either  been  long  known,  or 
which  were  invented  by  Ctesibus,  an  inventor  who  was 
famous  for  the  number  and  ingenuity  of  the  hydraulic  and 
pneuma^tic  machines  that  he  devised.  Hero  states,  in  his 
Introdaction,  his  intention  to  describe  existing  machines 
and  earlier  inventions,  and  to  add  his  own.  Nothing  in  the 
text,  however,  indicates  to  whom  the  several  machines  are 
to  be  ascribed.* 

The  first  part  of  Hero's  work  is  devoted  to  applications 

'  The  British  Ituaeum  contains  four  maiiuBoript  copies  of  Hero's  "  Pnea- 
maties,"  which  were  writtea  in  the  fifteenth  and  stiteeiith  («nturie8.  Thsae 
manuacriptB  have  been  ciamined  with  great  eare,  and  a  tranalatioD  from 
thera  prepared  by  Prof.  J,  G.  Greenwood,  and  published  at  the  desire 
of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcraft,  the  author  of  a  valuable  little  tceatiae  on 
"Steam  Navigation."  This  ia,  so  far  as  the  aitthor  is  awai^  the  onlj 
existing  English  translation  of  anj  porUou  of  Hero's  wnfci, 
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of  the  syphon.  The  11th  propoBition  is  the  first  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  produce  motion  of  fluids. 

An  altar  and  its  pedestal  are  hollow  and  lur-tight.  A 
liquid  is  ponred  into  the  pedestal,  and  a  pipe  imerted,  of 
vhich  the  lower  end  passes  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  apper  extremity  leads  through  a  figure  stand- 
ing at  the  altar,  and  terminates  in  a  vessel  inverted  above 
this  altar.  When  a  fire  is  made  on  the  altar,  the  heat  pro- 
duced expands  the  confined  air,  and  the  liquid  is  driven  up 
the  tnbe,  issuing  from  the  vessel  in  the  hand  of  the  figure 
standing  by  the  altar,  which  thus  seems  to  be  offering  a 
libation.  This  toy  embodies  the  essential  principle  of  all 
modem  heat-engines — the  change  of  energy  from  the  form 
known  as  heat-energy  into  mechanical  energy,  or  work.  It 
U  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  prototype  of  the  modem 
wonder-working  machine  may  have  been  known  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Hero, 

Many  forms  of  hydraulic  apparatus,  including  the  hand 
fire-engine,  which  is  familiar  to  ns,  and  is  still  nsed  in 
many  of  our  smaller  cities,  are  described,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  are  probably  attributable  to  CtesibuH.  They 
demMid  no  description  here. 

A  hot-air  engine,  however,  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
37th  proposition,  is  of  real  interest. 

Hero  sketches  and  describes  a  method  of  opening  tem- 
ple-doors by  the  action  of  fire  on  an  altar,  which  is  an 
ingenions  device,  and  contains  all  the  elements  of  the 
machine  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  first  real  steam-engine,  with  the  single  and 
vital  defect  that  the  expan^ng  fluid  is  air  instead  of  steam. 
The  sketch,  from  Greenwood's  translation,  exhibits  the  de- 
vice very  plainly.  Beneath  the  temple-doors,  in  the  space 
A£  CJ>,iB  placed  a  spherical  vessel,  H,  containing  water. 
A  pipe,  F  G,  connects  the  upper  part  of  this  sphere  with 
the  hollow  and  lur-tight  shell  of  the  altar  above,  2>^ 
Another  pipe,  .ff'Z  M,  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
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Bel,  S",  over.  In  ayphon-sliaipe,  to  the  bottom  of  a  snspeoded 
bucket,  ^JT.  The  BospeBding  cord  is  carried  over  a  pnlley 
and  led  around  two  vertical  barrels,  0  P,  taming  on  pivote 


Fia.  1.— OpenUig  Temp]»-I>wn  t^  Steam,  b-cWV. 

at  their  feet,  and  carrying  tbe  doors  abova  Ropes  led  over 
a  pnlley,  S,  sustain  a  connterbalanoe,  W. 

On  building  a  fire  on  the  altar,  the  heated  air  within  ex- 
pands, passes  through  the  pipe,  F  G,  and  drives  the  water 
contfuned  in  the  vessel,  S,  through  the  syphon,  KL  M, 
into  the  bucket,  N^^,  The  weight  of  the  bucket,  which 
then  descends,  turns  the  barrels,  01*,  raises  the  counter- 
balance, and  opens  the  doors  of  tbe  temple.  On  extinguish- 
ing the  fire,  the  air  is  condensed,  the  water  returns  through 
the  syphon  from  the  bucket  to  the  sphere,  the  oountetbal- 
ance  falls,  and  the  doors  are  closed. 

j^nother  contrivance  is  next  described,  in  which  the 
bucket  is  replaced  by  an  air-tight  bag,  which,  expanding  as 
the  heated  air  enters  it,  contracts  vertically  and  actuates 
the  mechanism,  which  in  other  respects  is  similar  to  that 
just  described. 

In  these  devices  the  spherical  vessel  is  a  perfect  antics- 
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pation  of  the  Tesaels  nsed  mxnj  centories  later  by  ^versl 
BO-called  mventorB  of  the  steam-engine. 

PropodtioQ  45  describee  the  familiar  experiment  of  a 
ball  BDpported  aloft  by  a  jet  of  fluid.  In  this  exunple 
ateam  is  generated  in  a  close  cauldron,  and  issues  from  a 
pipe  inserted  in  the  top,  the  ball  dancing  on  tbg  iasoing  jet. 

Ko.  47  is  a  device  snlaequently  reprodnced — perhaps 
reinv^ited  by  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester. 


A  strong,  close  vessel,  AS  CD,  forms  a  pedestal,  on 
which  are  mounted  a  spherical  vessel,  £!F,  and  a  basin. 
A  pipe,  ff^,  is  led  from  the  bottom  of  the  larger  vessel 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  sphere,  and  another  pipe  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  over  to 
the  badn,  M.  A  drain-pipe,  N'  0,  leads  from  the  basin  to 
the  reservoir,  A  I>.  The  whole  contrivance  is  called  "  A 
fountfun  which  is  made  to  flow  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays." 

It  is  operated  thus  :  The  vessel,  EF,  being  filled  nearly 
to  th%  top  with  water,  or  other  liquid,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  son's  rays,  the  air  above  the  water  expands, 
and  drives  the  liquid  over,  through  the  syphon,  G,  into  the 
basin,  M,  and  it  will  fall  into  the  pedestal,  AB  CD. 

Hero  goes  on  to  state  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  sun's 
rays,  the  air  in  the  sphere  will  contract,  and  that  the  water 
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will  be  returned  to  the  sphere  from  the  pedestal.  This  can, 
evidently,  only  occur  when  the  pipe  Q  is  closed  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  this  cooling.  No  such  cock  is  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  device  only  existed  on 
paper. 

Several  ateam-bollei^  are  described,  usually  simple  pi[>eB 
or  cylindrical  vesaela,  and  the  steam  generated  in  them  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire  on  the  altar  forma  a  ateam-blaat.  This 
blast  is  either  directed  into  the  fire,  or  it  "  makes  a  black- 
bird sing,"  blows  a  bom  for  a  triton,  or  does  other  equally 
useless  work.  In  one  device,  No.  70,  the  steam  issues  from 
a  reaction-wheel  revolving  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
causes  dancing  images  to  circle  about  the  altar.  A  more 
mechanical  and  more  generally-known  form  of  this  device 
is  that  which  is  frequently  described  as  the  "  First  Steam 
Engine."  The  sketch  from  Stuart  is  similar  in  general 
form,  but  more  elaborate  in  detail,  than  that  copied  by 
Greenwood,  which  is  here  also  reproduced,  as  representing 
more  accurately  the  simple  form  which  the  mechanism  of 


Fia.  a.— Hen'g  BngliM, 


the  "  .^lolipile,"  or  Ball  of  .^>)1ub,  assumed  in  those  early 
times. 

The  cauldron,  A  B,  contains  water,  and  is  covered  by  the 
steam-tight  cover,  CD.  A  globe  is  supported  above  the 
cauldron  by  a  pair  of  tubes,  terminating,  tike  one,  CM,  in  a 
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pivot,  i,  and  the  other,  E  F,  opening  directly  into  the 
sphere  at  Q.  Short,  bent  pipes,  SaadL  K,  issue  from  points 
diametrically  oppo^te  each  other,  and  are  open  at  their 


A  fire  being  made  beneath  the  cauldron,  steam  ia  formed 
and  finds  exit  through  the  pipe,  E  F  G,  into  the  globe, 
and  thence  rushes  out  of  the  pipes,  HK,  turning  the  globe 
on  its  axis,  (}Jj,hj  the  unbalanced  pressure  thus  produced. 

The  more  elaborate  sketch  ■wMch  forms  the  frontis- 
piece represents  a  machine  of  simUar  character.  Its  design 
and  ornamentation  illustrate  well  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  art,  and  the  Greek  idea  of  the  steam-engine. 

This  "iEolipile  "  consisted  of  a  globe,  JC,  suspended  be- 
tween trunnions,  G  0,  through  one  of  which  steam  enters 
from  the  boUer,  P,  below.  The  hollow,  bent  arms,  W  and 
Z,  cause  the  vapour  to  issue  in  such  directions  that  the  reac- 
tion produces  a  rotary  movement  of  the  globe,  just  as  the 
rotation  of  reaction  water-wheels  is  produced  by  the  out- 
flowing water. 

It  is  qnite  uncertain  whether  this  machine  was  ever 
more  than  a  toy,  although  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authorities  that  it  was  actually  used  by  tiie  Greek  priests 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  motion  of  apparatus  in  their 
temples. 

It  seems  sufficiently  remarkable  that,  while  the  power  of 
steam  had  been,  during  all  the  many  centuries  that  man  has 
existed  upon  the  globe,  so  universally  displayed  in  so  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  natural  change,  that  mankind  lived 
almost  ap  to  the  Christian  era  without  making  it  useful  in 
giving  motion  even  to  a  toy ;  but  it  excites  still  greater 
surprise  that,  from  the  time  of  Hero,  we  meet  with  no  good 
evidence  of  ite  application  to  practical  purposes  for  many 
hundreds  of  years. 

Here  and  there  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  in  special 
treatises,  we  find  a  hint  that  the  knowledge  of  the  force  of 
steam  was  not  lost ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  biog- 
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raphers  and  of  historians,  that  they  have  devoted  so  little 
time  to  the  task  of  seeking  and  recording  information  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  of  this  and  other  important  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Malmesbmy  states'  that,  in  the  year  a.  d.  1125,  there 
eiiBl«d  at  Bheims,  in  the  chiirch  of  that  town,  a  clock  de- 
signed or  constricted  by  Oerbert,  a  professor  in  the  schools 
there,  and  an  organ  blown  by  air  escaping  from  a  vessel  in 
vhich  it  Tvas  compressed  "  by  heated  water." 

Keronymos  Cardan,  a  wonderfnl  mathematical  genins, 
a  most  eccentric  philosopher,  and  a  distingnished  physician, 
abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  called  atten- 
tion, in  his  writings,  to  the  power  of  steam,  and  to  the  fa- 
cility with  which  a  TacQum  can  be  obtained  by  its  con- 
densation. This  Cardan  was  the  aathor  of  "  Cardan's 
Formula,"  or  rule  for  the  eolation  of  cobic  eqnations,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  the  "smoke-jack,"  He  has  been  called 
a  "  philosopher,  j'nggler,  and  madman."  He  was  certunly 
a  learned  mathematician,  a  skUlfnl  phyeician,  and  a  good 
mechanic. 

Many  traces  are  foond,  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  the  existence  of  some  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  steam,  and  some  anticipation  of  the  advantages 
to  follow  its  application.  Mattheains,  a.  d.  1671,  in  one  of 
his  sermons  describes  a  contrivance  which  may  be  termed 
a  steam-engine,  and  enlarges  on  the  "tremendoos  results 
which  may  follow  the  volcanic  action  of  a  small  quantity  of 
confined  vopour ; "  *  and  another  writer  applied  the  steam 
feolipile  of  Hero  to  turn  the  spit,  and  thus  rivaled  and  ex- 
celled Cardan,  who  was  introducing  his  "  smoke-jack." 

As  Stnart  says,  the  inventor  enumerated  its  excellent 
qualities  with  great  minuteness.  He  claimed  that  it  would 
"  eat  nothing,  and  giving,  withal,  an  assurance  to  those  par- 

'  Stmit'B  "Anecdotes." 

*  "Bei^-Poatilla,  Oder  SarepU  Ton  Bergwerk  imd  Hetatloi."  Ifnrem- 
beig,  IBTl. 
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taking  of  the  feast,  whose  suspicions  natures  nurse  qneasy 
appetites,  that  the  haunch  has  not  been  pawed  by  the  turn- 
spit in  the  absence  of  the  hoosewif e's  eye,  for  the  pleasure 
of  licking  his  unclean  fingers." ' 

Jacob  Besson,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Orleans,  and  who  was  in  his  time  diatin- 
gnished  as  a  mechanician,  and  for  bis  ingenuity  in  contriv- 
ing illnstratiTe  models  for  use  in  his  lecture-room,  left  evi- 
dence, which  BeroaldoB  collected  and  published  in  1678,* 
that  he  bad  found  the  spirit  of  his  time  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  encouT!^  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  applied 
mechanics  and  to  mechanism.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
marked  awakening  of  the  more  intelligent  men  of  the  age 
to  the  value  of  practical  mechanics.  A  scientific  tract,  pub- 
hahed  at  Orleans  in  1569,  and  probably  written  by  Besson, 
describes  very  intelligently  the  generation  of  steam  by  the 
communication  of  heat  to  water,  and  its  peculiar  properties. 

The  French  were  now  becoming  more  interested  in  me- 
chanics and  the  allied  Bcienoea,  and  philosophers  and  literati, 
of  native  birth  and  imported  by  the  court  from  other  coun- 
tries, were  learning  more  of  the  nature  and  importance 
such  studies  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  engi- 
neer and  of  the  mechanic. 

Agostino  Bamelli,  an  Italian  of  good  family,  a  student 
and  an  a^eHat  when  at  leisure,  a  soldier  and  an  en^neer  ii 
busier  times,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Kome,  but  subse- 
quently was  induced  to  make  his  home  in  Paris.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1588,*  in  which  he  described  many  ma- 
chines, adapted  to  various  purposes,  with  a  skill  that  was 
only  equaled  by  the  accuracy  and  general  excellenee  of  his 
delineations.    This  work  was  produced  while  its  author  was 

<  "  EiBtorj  of  the  SteantEiigfaie,"  182S. 

*  "  Thentmm  InBtTumeatoruin  et  HBcbinaJtim,  JiioobI  BesBcmi,  cum 
Franc  BeroatdoB,  ^amm  decUrfttioDe  demonBtnitiTa."    Lugduni,  laTS. 

'  "  Le  direrse  et  ardfldose  machine  del  Capitano  AgosUno  fiauiell), 
del  Ponte  della  Prefia."    FuriB,  1BB8. 
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reBidIng  at  the  French  capital,  supported  by  a  pension  ^111011 
had  been  awarded  him  by  Henry  HL  as  a  reward  for  long 
and  faithful  services. 

The  books  of  Besson  and  of  Bamelli  are  the  firfit  treatises 
of  importance  on  general  machinery,  and  were,  for  many 
years,  at  once  the  sources  from  which  later  writers  drew 
the  principal  portion  of  their  information  in  relation  to  ma- 
chinery, and  wholesome  stimulants  to  the  study  of  mechan- 
ism. These  works  contain  descriptions  of  many  machines 
subsequently  reinvented  -  and  clumed  as  new  by  other  me- 
chanics. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  well  known  as  a  mathematician,  en- 
gineer, poet,  and  painter,  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  describes, 
it  is  said,  a  steam-gon,  which  he  calls  the  "  Architonnerre," 
and  ascribes  to  Archimedes,  It  was  a  machine  composed  of 
copper,  and  seems  to  have  had  considerable  power.  It  threw 
a  ball  weighing  a  talent.  The  steam  was  generated  by  per- 
mitting water  in  a  closed  vessel  to  fall  on  surfaces  heated 
by  a  charcoal  fire,  and  by  its  sudden  expansion  to  eject  the 
ball. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  superintendent  of  the  royal  Spanish 
archives  at  Simancas  furnished  an  account  which,  it  was 
said,  had  been  there  discovered  of  an  attempt,  made  in 
1543  by  Blasco  do  Garay,  a  Spanish  navy-officer  under 
Charles  V.,  to  move  a  ship  by  paddle-wheels,  driven,  as  was 
inferred  from  the  account,  by  a  steam-engine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  how  much  credit  the  story  is 
entitled,  bat,  if  true,  it  was  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  to  make  steam  usefal  in  developing  power  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  form  of  the  engine 
employed,  it  only  having  been  stated  that  a  "  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water  "  formed  a  part  of  the  apparatus. 

The  account  is,  however,  in  other  respects  so  circum- 
stantial, that  it  has  been  credited  by  many ;  but  it  is  re- 
garded as  apocryphal  by  the  majority  of  writers  upon  the 
subject.     It  was  published  in  1826  by  M.  de  Nararrete,  in 

,,,  .Google 
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Z&ch's  "Astronomical  CorreBpondence,"  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Gonzales,  Director  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
chives at  Simancas,  Spain. 

In  1601,  CrioTasDi  Battista  della  Porta,  in  a  work  called 
"  Spiritali,"  described  an  apparatus  by  vhicb  the  preHfiore 
of  steam  might  be  made  to  raise  a  column  of  vater.  It  in- 
cluded the  application  of  the  condensation  of  steam  to  the 
production  of  a  vacuum  into  which  the  water  would  flow. 

Porta  is  described  as  a  mathematician,  chemist,  and 
phywcist,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  science.  His  home  in  Naples  was  a  rendezvoas 
for  students,  artists,  and  men  of  science  distinguished  in 
every  branch.  He  invented  the  magic  lantern  and  the 
camera  obacura,  and  described  it  in  his  commentary  on  the 
"  Pnenmatiea."  In  his  work,"  he  described  this  machine 
for  raising  water,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  differs  from  one 
shown  by  Hero  in  the  use  of  steam  pressure,  instead  of  the 
pressure  of  heated  air,  for  expelling  the  liquid. 

The  retort,  or  boiler,  is  fitted  to  a  tank  from  which  the 
bent  pipe  leads  into  the  external  air.  A  fire  being  kindled 
under  the  retort,  the  steam  generated  rises  to  the  npper 
part  of  the  tank,  and  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  drives  it  out  through  the  pipe,  and  it  is  then  led  to 
any  desired  height.  This  was  called  by  Porta  an  improved 
"  Hero's  Fountain,"  .ind  was  named  his  "  Steam  Fountain." 
He  described  with  perfect  accuracy  the  action  of  condensa- 
tion in  producing  a  vacuum,  and  sketched  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  vacuum  thus  secured  was  filled  by  water  forced 
in  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  His  con- 
trivances were  not  apparently  ever  applied  to  any  practically 
useful  purpose.  We  have  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  age  of 
speculation,  and  are  just  approaching  the  period  of  applica- 
tion.  Porta  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  credit  as  having  pro- 

■  " PneitTn&ticomm  libri  tres,"  eta.,  4to.  Naples,  1601.  "I  Pre  Ubri 
Spiritali."    Napoll,  160H, 
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posed  an  essential  change  in  this  succession,  which  be^^ns 
with  Hero,  and  which  did  not  end  with  Watt. 

The  use  of  steam  in  Hero's  fonntain  was  aa  necessary  a 
step  as,  although  less  striking  -than,  any  of  the  subsequent 
modifications  of  the  machine.  In  Porta's  contrivance,  too, 
we  should  note  particularly  the  separation  of  the  boiler  from 


the  "  forcing  vessel " — a  plan  often  clamed  as  original  with 
later  inventors,  and  as  constituting  a  fair  ground  for  special 
distinction. 

The  rude  engraving  (Fig.  4)  above  is  copied  from  the 
book  of  Porta,  and  shows  plainly  the  boiler  monnted  above 
a  furnace,  from  the  door  of  which  the  flame  is  seen  issuing, 
and  above  is  the  tank  containing  water.  The  opening  in  the 
top  is  closed  by  the  plug,  as  shown,  and  the  steam  i 
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from  the  boiler  into  the  tank  near  the  top,  the  water  is 
diiren  out  throngh  the  pipe  at  the  left,  leading  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank. 

Florence  Bivaolt,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamb^  to 
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Henry  IV.,  and  a  teacher  of  Louis  Xm.,  is  stated  by  It 
Arago,  tlie  French  philoeopher,  to  have  discovered,  as  early 
as  1606,  that  water  confined  in  a  bomb-shell  and  there  heat- 
ed would  explode  the  shell,  however  thick  its  walls  might 
be  made.  The  fact  was  published  in  Rivanlt's  treatise  on 
artillery  in  1608,  He  says  :  "  The  water  is  converted  into 
air,  and  its  vaponrization  is  followed  by  violent  explosion." 

In  1615,  Salomon  de  Cans,  who  had  been  an  engineer 
and  architect  under  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  and  later  in  the 
employ  of  the  English  Prince  of  Wales,  published  a  work 
at  Frankfort,  entitled  "  Lea  Raisons  des  Forces  Mouvantee, 
avec  diverses  machines  tant  utile  que  pl^sante,"  in  which 
he  illustrated  hia  proposition,  "  Water  will,  by  the  ^d  of 
fire,  mount  higher  than  its  sonrce,"  by  describing  a  machine 
designed  to  ruse  water  by  the  expanding  power  of  steam. 

In  the  sketch  here  given  (Fig.  5),  and  which  is  copied 
from  the  original  in  "  Les  Raisons  des  Forces  Mouvantes," 
etc.,  A  is  the  copper  ball  containing  water ;  S,  the  cock  at 
the  extremity  of  the  pipe,  taking  water  from  the  bottom,  (7, 
of  the  vessel ;  J),  the  cock  through  which  the  vessel  is  filled. 
The  sketch  was  probably  made  by  De  Caus's  own  hand. 

The  machine  of  De  Cans,  like  that  of  Porta,  thus  consisted 
of  a  metal  vessel  partly  filled  with  water,  and  in  which  a  pipe 
was  fitted,  leading  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  open  at  the 
top.  Fire  being  applied,  the  steam  formed  by  its  elastic 
force  drove  the  water  out  through  the  vertical  pipe,  ruaing 
it  to  a  height  limited  only  by  either  the  desire  of  the 
builder  or  the  strength  of  the  vessel. 

In  1629,  Giovanni  Branca,  of  the  Italian  town  of  Loretto, 
described,  in  a  work '  published  at  Rome,  a  number  of  in- 
genious mechanical  contrivances,  among  which  was  a  steam- 
engine  {Fig.  6),  in  which  the  steank,  issuing  from  a  boiler, 
impinged  upon  the  vanes  of  a  horizontal  wheel.  This  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  to  many  useful  purposes. 

'  "  Le  UacIiiDe  dererse  dal  Signjor  Giovsimi  Braooa,  dttadino  Romano, 
Ingegiuen),  ArcMtetto  dcUa  Sta.  Caaa  di  Loretto."    Boms,  UDCXXIX. 
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At  tias  time  experimenta  were  in  progress  in  England 
vhich  soon  resulted  in  the  osefol  application  of  steam- 
power  to  raising  water. 

A  patent,  dated  January  21, 16S0,  was  granted  to  David 
Ramseye '  by  Charles  L,  which  covered  a  number  of  dia- 


Fia.  B.— BniHs'i  Bleui-Eiigliu,  a.  d,  ItSt. 

tinct  inventions.  These  were :  "  I.  To  multiply  and  make 
saltpeter  in  any  open  field,  in  fower  acres  of  ground,  suffi- 
cient to  serve  all  our  dominions.  2.  To  raise  water  from 
low  pittS  by  fire.  3.  To  make  any  sort  of  miUa  to  goe  on 
standing  waters  by  contiauM  motion,  without  help  of  wind, 
water,  or  horse.  4.  To  make  all  sortes  of  tapiatrie  without 
any  weaving-loom,  or  waie  ever  yet  in  use  in  this  kingdome. 
5.  To  make  boats,  shippea,  and  barges  to  goe  ^unst  strong 
wind  and  tide.  6.  To  make  the  earth  more  fertile  than  usa^ 
7.  To  raiae  water  from  low  places  and  mynes,  and  coal 
pittB,  by  a  new  waie  never  yet  in  use.  8.  To  make  hard 
iron  soft,  and  likewise  copper  to  be  tuffe  and  soft,  which  is 
not  in  use  in  this  kingdome.  9.  To  make  yellow  waxe  white 
verie  speedilie." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  authentic  reference  to 


'  Bjmer'B  "  Foederm,"  Suiderson.    Ewbuik'a  "  BjdrBiilica,"  p.  419, 
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the  lue  of  steam  in  the  arts  wMcli  liaa  been  f  otind  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  The  patentee  held  his  grant  fttnrteen  years, 
on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  fee  of  £3  fts.  Sd.  to  the 
Crown. 

The  seoond  claim  is  distinct  as  an  application  of  steam, 
the  langnage  being  that  which  was  then,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  snbseqaently,  always  employed  in  speaking 
of  its  ofie.  The  steam-engine,  in  ^  its  forms,  was  at  that 
time  known  as  the  "fire-engine."  It  would  seem  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  claims 
are  also  applications  of  steam-power. 

Thomas  Grant,  in  163^  and  Edward  Ford,  in  1640,  also 
patented  schemes,  which  have  not  been  described  in  detail, 
for  moving  ships  ^^nst  wind  and  tide  by  some  new  and 
great  force. 

Dr.  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester,  an  eccentric  bnt 
learned  and  acute  scholar,  described,  in  1648,  Cardan's 
smoke-jack,  the  earlier  EeoUpiles,  and  the  power  of  the  con- 
fined steam,  and  si^^gested,  in  a  homonrons  dlBcouree,  what 
he  thoDght  to  be  perfectly  feasible — the  constraction  of  a 
flying-machine.  He  says:  "Might  not  a  'high  pressure' 
be  applied  with  advant^e  to  move  wings  as  large  as  those 
of  the  'mck's*  or  the  'chariot'?  The  engineer  might 
probably  find  a  comer  that  would  do  for  a  coal-station 
near  Bome  of  the  'castles'"  (castles  in  the  air).  The  rev- 
erend wit'  proposed  the  application  of  the  smoke-jack  to 
the  chiming  of  bells,  the  reeling  of  yam,  and  to  rocking 
the  cradle. 

Bi^op  Wilkins  writes,  in  1648  ("  Mathematical  Magic  "), 
of  ffiolipiles  as  familiar  and  useful  pieces  of  apparatus,  and 
describes  them  as  consisting  "  of  some  such  material  as  may 
endure  the  fire,  having  a  small  hole  at  which  they  are  filled 
with  water,  and  out  of  which  (when  the  vessels  are  heated) 
the  air  doth  issue  forth  with  a  strong  and  lasting  violence." 
"  They  are,"  the  bishop  adds,  "  frequently  used  for  the  ex- 
citing and  contracting  of  heat  in  the  melting  of  glasses  or 
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metalB.  They  may  kIbo  be  contrived  to  be  Bervioeable  for 
nrodty  other  pleasant  ofiee,  as  for  the  moving  of  saUs  in  a 
dtiunney-eomer,  themotioa.of  which  sails  maybe  applied 
to  the  taming  of  a  spit,  or  the  like." 

Eircfaer  gives  an  engroviiig  ("UnndaBSnbterranens") 
showing  the  last-named  application  of  the  nolipile ;  and 
Brckera  ("Aula  Snbterranea,"  1673)  gives  a  pictare  illna- 
trating  their  application  to  die  production  of  a  blast  in  Bmelt* 
ing  ores.  They  seem  to  have  been  frequently  used,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  for  blow- 
ing fir^  in  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
various  trades,  and  for  improving  the  draft  of  chimneys. 
The  latter  application  is  revived  very  frequently  by  ^e 
modem  inventor. 

Skctiom  n.  —  Thb    PEBion    op  Afflicatioit WOBCBS- 

TEB,  PaPIN,  and  SAVBBY. 

We  next  meet  with  the  first  instance  in  wMoh  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  Bteam  is  supposed  to  have  actually  been 
applied  to  do  important  and  useful  work. 

la  1663,  Edward  Somerset,  second  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, published  a  curious  collection  of  descriptions  of  his  in- 
ventions, couched  in  obscure  and  singular  language,  and 
called  "  A  Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  Inven- 
tions by  me  already  Practised." 

One  of  these  inventions  is  an  apparatus  for  raising  wa- 
ter by  steam.  The  description  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
drawing,  but  the  sketch  here  given  (Fig.  7)  is  thought 
probably  to  resemble  one  of  his  earlier  contrivances  very 
closely. 

Steam  is  gena^ted  in  the  boiler  a,  and  thence  is  led  into 
the  vessel  e,  already  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  fitted  np 
like  the  apparatus  of  De  Cans.  It  drives  the  water  in  a  jet 
out  through  the  pipe/.  The  vessel  e  is  then  shut  off  from 
the  boiler  a,  is  agam  filled  through  the  pipe  A,  aad  the  oper- 
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ation  is  repeated.  Stuart  thinks  it  possible  that  the  mar- 
quis may  have  even  made  an  engine  with  a  piston,  and 
sketches  it.*  The  instnmientB  of  Porta  and  of  De  Cans 
were  "  steam  f  ount^s,"  and  were  probably  applied,  if  used 
at  all,  merely  to  ornamental  pnrpoBes.    That  of  the  Mar- 


Bdward  SomtTBet,  ths  Bscond  Uaiqals  of  Worcester. 

qnia  of  Worcester  was  actually  used  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  water  for  practical  purposes  at  Yauxball,  near 
London. 

How  early  this  invention  was  introduced  at  Raglan  Cas- 
tle by  Worcester  is  not  known,  but  it  was  [ffobably  not 
much  later  than  1638.  la  1S47  Dircks  shows  the  marquis 
probably  to  have  been  engaged  in  getting  out  parts  of  the 
later  en^e  which  was  erected  at  Yauxball,  obtaining  his 

tie  Steam-Ei^iDe,"  tiJ.  I.,  p.  AL 
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materials  ^m  William  Lambert,  a  braas-f  ounder.     His  pat- 
ent was  isaned  in  June,  1663. 

We  nowhere  find  an  illagtrated  description  of  tbe  ma- 
chine, or  saoh  an  account  aa  wonld  enable  a  meclianic  to 


Fia.  T.— WoKNto'i  Steun  FounUln,  a.  d.  ItSO, 

leprodnoe  it  in  all  its  details.  Fortunately,  the  ccIIb  and 
groores  (Fig.  9)  remaining  in  the  wall  of  the  citadel  of 
Baglan  Castle  indicate  the  general  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  engine ;  and  Dircks,  the  biographer  of  the  in- 
ventor, has  suggested  the  form  of  apparatus  shown  in  the 
sketch  (Fig.  8)  as  moat  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  evidence 
there  found,  and  with  the  written  specifications. 

The  two  vesBels,  AA\  are  connected  by  a  steam-pipe, 
B£',  with  the  boiler,  C,  behind  them.  J?  is  the  furnace. 
A  vertical  water-pipe,  M,  is  connected  with  the  cold- 
water  vessels,  A  A',  by  the  pipes,  FF',  reaching  nearly  to 
the  bottom.  Water  ia  supplied  by  the  pipes,  QQ',  with 
valves,  a  a',  dipping  into  the  well  or  ditch,  ff.    Steam  &x>ni 
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the  bmler  'being  admitted  to  each  Teesel,  A  and  A',  alter- 
nately, and  there  condensing,  the  "raonnm  fonned  per- 
mits the  pressnre  of  the  atmosphere  to  force  the  water 
from  the  well  through  the  pipes,  &  and  6',  While  one  is 
filling,  the  steam  is  forcing  the  charge  of  water  from  the 
other  ap  the  diacharge-pipe,  M  As  soon  as  each  is  emptied, 
the  steam  is  shut  off  from  it  and  tnmed  into  the  other,  and 
the  condensation  of  the  steam  remaining  in  the  vesael  per- 
mits it  to  fill  agiun.     As  will  be  seen  presently,  this  is  snb- 


Fia.  a^Wonwgter'i  EngliM^ 
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stantially,  and  almost  precisely,  the  form  of  engine  of  which 
the  invention  is  nsnally  attribnted  to  Sarery,  a  later  inventor. 

Worcester  never  succeeded  in  forming  the  great  com- 
pany which  he  hoped  would  introdnce  his  invention  on  a 
scale  commensnrate  with  its  importance,  and  his  fate  was 
that  of  nearly  all  inventors.    He  died  poor  and  unsnccessfnl. 

His  widow,  who  lived  until  1681,  seemed  to  have  be- 
come as  confident  as  was  Worcester  himself  that  the  inven- 
tion had  valae,  and,  long  after  his  death,  was  eUll  endeav- 
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ouring  to  secure  its  introdnotion,  bnt  vitli  equal  mm-suo- 
cesa.  The  Bteam-engine  had  taken  a  form  wfaicb  made  it 
inconoeiTably  valuable  to  the  world,  at  a  time  when  no  mote 
efficient  means  of  raifiing  water  was  available  at  the  most 
valnable  mines  than  horse-power ;  but  the  people,  greatly  aa 
it  was  needed,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  intelligent  to  avail 
th^nselves  of  the  great  boon,  the  acceptance  of  which  was 
urged  upon  them  with  all  the  persistence  and  earnestness 
which  oharaoterizes  every  true  inventor. 

Worcester  is  described  by  his  biographer  as  having  been 
a  learned,  thouf^tful,  stadicus,  and  good  man — a  Bomanist 
without  prejudice  or  bigotry,  a  loyal  subject,  free  from  par- 
tisan intolerance ;  as  a  public  man,  upright,  honourable,  and 
humane  ;  as  a  scholar,  learned  without  being  pedantic  ;  as 
a  mechanic,  patient,  skillful,  persevenng,  and  of  wonderful 
ingenuity,  and  of  dear,  alinost  intuitive,  apprehension. 

Yet,  with,  all  these  natural  advantages,  reinforced  as  they 
were  by  immense  wealth  and  influence  in  his  earlier  life, 
and  by  hardly  leBeened  social  and  political  influence  whra 
a  large  fortune  had  been  spent  in  experiment,  and  after  mis- 
fortnne  had  subdued  his  spirits  and  left  him  without  money 
or  a  home,  the  inventor  failed  to  secure  the  introduction  ot 
a  device  which  was  needed  more  than  any  other.  Worces- 
ter had  attained  practical  suoceas  ;  bat  the  period  of  specu- 
lation was  bnt  just  closing,  and  that  of  the  application  of 
steam  had  not  quite  yet  arrived. 

The  second  Marquis  of  Worcester  stands  on  the  record 
as  the  first  steam-engine  builder,  and  his  death  iharks  the 
termination  of  the  first  of  those  periods  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  steam-engine. 

The  "  water-commanding  engine,"  as  its  inventor  called 
it,  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Bteam-engine  in 
which  the  inventor  is  known  to  have  "  reduced  his  invention 
to  practice." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  invention  of  the  separate 
boiler,  important  as  it  was,  had  been  anticipated  by  Porta, 
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and  does  cot  entitle  the  marqnis  to  the  honour,  claimed  f(^- 
him  by  m&ny  English  anthorities,  of  being  the  inyentor  of 
the  steam-engina  Somerset  was  simply  one  of  those  whose 
works  collectively  made  the  steam-engine. 

After  the  time  of  Worcester,  we  enter  upon  a  stage  of 
history  which  may  properly  be  tenned  a  period  of  applica- 
tion ;  and  from  this  time  forward  steam  continiied  to  play 
a  more  and  more  importimt  part  in  social  economy,  and  its 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind  augmented  with  a  rap- 
idly-increasing growth. 

The  knowledge  then  existing  of  the  immense  expansive 
force  of  steam,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  destined  to  snbmit 
to  the  control  of  man  imd  to  lend  its  immense  power  in 
every  department  of  industry,  were  evidently  not  confined  to 
any  one  nation.  From  Italy  to  Korthem  Glermany,  and 
from  France  to  Great  Britain,  the  distances,  measured  in 
time,  were  vastly  greater  then  than  now,  when  this  won- 
derful genius  has  helped  us  to  reduce  weeks  to  hours ; 
bat  there  existed,  notwithstanding,  a  very  perfect  system 
of  oommnnioatitMi,  and  the  learning  of  every  centre  was 
promptly  rotated  to  every  other.  It  thus  happened  that, 
at  this  time,  the  speoulatdve  study  of  the  steam-engine  was 
confined  to  no  part  of  Europe ;  inventors  and  experimenters 
were  busy  everywhere  developing  this  promising  scheme. 

Jean  Hautefeuille,  the  son  of  a  French  houlanger,  bom 
at  Orleans,  adopted  by  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  De  Sourdis,  profiting  by  the  great  opportunities 
offered  him,  entered  the  Church,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  greatest  mechanicians  of  his  time. 
He  studied  the  many  schemes  then  brought  forward  by  in- 
ventors with  the  greatest  interest,  and  was  himself  prolific 
of  new  ideas. 

In  1678,  he  proposed  the  ose  of  alcohol  in  an  engine, 
"  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid  shoold  evaporate  and  be 
condensed,  tour  A  tour,  without  being  wasted  " ' — the  first 
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Tecorded  plan,  probably,  for  sorf aoe-condensation  and  com- 
plete retention  of  the  working-flaid.  He  proposed  a  gaa- 
povdeivenfpiie,  of  which  *  he  described  three  varieties. 

In  one  of  these  engines  he  displaced  the  atmosphere  by 
the  gases  produced  by  the  explosion,  and  the  racnnm  thoa 
obtuned  was  utilized  in  raising  water  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  In  the  second  machine,  the  pressure  of  the  gases 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder  acted  directly 
upon  the  water,  forcing  it  upward ;  and  in  the  third  defdgn, 
the  pressure  of  the  vapour  drove  a  piston,  and  this  engine 
was  described  as  fitted  to  supply  power  for  many  purposes. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  oonstmcted  these  machines, 
however,  and  they  are  here  referred  to  simply  as  indicating 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  machine  were  becoming  well 
known,  and  that  an  ingenious  mechanic,  combining  known 
devices,  could  at  this  .time  have  produced  the  steam- 
engine.  Its  early  appearance  should  evidently  have  been 
anticipated. 

Hautefeuille,  if  we  may  judge  from  evidence  at  hand, 
was  the  first  to  propose  the  use  of  a  piston  in  a  heat-engine, 
and  his  gunpowder-engine  seems  to  have  been  the  first  ma- 
chine which  would  be  cfdled  a  heat-engine  by  the  modem 
mechanic.  The  earlier  "machines  "  or  "  engines,"  including 
that  of  Hero  and  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  would 
rather  be  denominated  "  apparatus,"  as  that  term  is  used  by 
the  physicist  or  the  chemist,  than  a  machine  or  an  engine, 
as  the  terms  are  used  by  the  engineer. 

Hayghens,  in  1680,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  speaks  of  the  expansive  force  of  gunpow- 
der as  capable  of  utilization  as  a  convenient  and  portable 
mechanical  power,  and  indicates  that  he  had  designed  a 
machine  in  whieh  it  could  be  applied. 

This  machine  of  Huyghens  is  of  great  interest,  not  sim- 

'  "  Foidale  Porpetndle,  «Teo  la  maniin  d'dUTer  d'ntu  p*r  k  mejen  <)e 
U  pondre  i  oanoil.''    Farte,  1678. 
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ply  becaose  it  was  the  first  gas-engine  and  the  prototype  of 
the  very  Bocceasfol  modern  ezplosire  gas-en- 
gine of  Otto  and  Langen,  but  principallj  jm 
having  been  the  first  engine  which  ommsted  of 
a  cylinder  and  piston.  The  sketch  showe  its 
form.  It  coBHisted  of  a  cylinder,  A,  a  piston, 
S,  two  relief -pipes,  C  C,  fitted  with  check- 
valvee  and  a  system  of  pnlleya,  F,  by  which  the 
weight  is  raised.  The  explosion  of  the  powder 
at  ^expels  the  sur  from  the  cylinder.  When 
the  products  of  combustion  have  cooled,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  no  longer  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  air  beneath,  and  the  piston 
is  forced  down,  raising  the  weight.  The  plan 
was  never  put  in  practice,  although  the  inren- 
tion  was  capable  of  being  made  a  working  and 
possibly  useful  machine. 

Fio.  10— Hny-         ^t  afeout  this  period  the  Endiali  attained 

ghesB-i  Engine,  ■-,...-  .    ti.  ^l 

leao.  some  superiority  over  their  neighbours  on  the 
Continent  in  the  practical  application  of  science 
and  the  development  of  the  useful  arte,  and  it  has  never  since 
been  lost.  A  sudden  and  great  development  of  applied  science 
and  of  the  useful  arts  took  place  duiing  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.,  which  is  prohably  largely  attributable  to  the  interest 
taken  by  that  monarch  in  many  branches  of  construction  and 
of  science.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  to  have  had 
a  laboratory  erected,  and  to  have  employed  learned  men  to 
carry  on  experiments  and  lines  of  research  for  his  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  especially  fond  of  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  tiie  arts  and  sciences  most  closely  related  to  naval 
uxihitecture  and  navigation,  and  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  determination  of  the  best  forms  of  vessels,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  the  best  kinds  of  ship-timber.  His  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  equ^y  fond  of  this  study,  and  waa 
his  companion  in  some  of  bis  work. 
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Great  »a  is  the  inflnence  of  the  monarch,  to-day,  in  form- 
ing the  tastes  and  habits  and  in  determining  the  direction 
of  the  Btndiea  and  Uboors  of  the  people,  his  inflaence  was 
vastly  more  potent  in  those  earlier  days  ;  and  it  may  veil 
be  belieT«d  that  the  rapid  strides  taken  by  Great  Britain 
bom  that  time  wen,  in  great  degree,  a  conseqoence  of  the 
well-known  habits  of  Charles  11.,  and  that  the  nation,  which 
had  an  exceptional  natural  aptitnde  for  mechanical  pur- 
mits,  should  hare  been  prompted  by  the  example  of  its  king 
to  enter  upon  such  a  course  as  resulted  in  the  early  attain- 
ment of  an  advanced  poution  in  all  branches  of  applied 


The  appointment,  under  Sir  Robert  Moray,  the  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  laboratory  of  the  king,  of  Master  Meohanic, 
was  conf^red  upon  Sit  Samuel  Morland,  a  nobleman  who, 
in  hie  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  in  his  ingenuity 
and  fruitfulnesB  of  invention,  was  apparently  almost  equal 
to  Worcester,  He  was  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  cleigyman, 
was  educated  at  Cambri^;e,  where  he  studied  mathematics 
with  great  interest,  and  entered  public  life  soon  after.  He 
served  the  Parliament  under  Cromwell,  and  afterward  went 
to  Geneva.  He  was  of  a  decidedly  literary  turn  of  mind, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Piedmont  churches,  which  gave 
him  great  repute  with  the  Protestant  party.  He  was  in- 
duced subsequently,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  IL,  to  take 
service  under  that  monarch,  whose  gratitude  he  had  earned 
by  revealing  a  plot  for  his  assassination. 

He  received  his  appointment  and  a  baronetcy  in  1660,  and 
imme^ately  commenced  making  experiments,  partly  at  his 
own  expense  and  partly  at  the  cost  of  the  royed  exchequer, 
which  were  usually  not  at  all  remunerative.  He  built  hand 
fire-en^^es  of  various  kinds,  taking  patents  on  them,  which 
brought  >iitn  as  small  profits  as  did  his  work  for  the  king, 
and  invented  the  speaking-trumpet,  calculating  machines, 
and  a  capstan.  His  bouse  at  Vauxhall  was  full  of  curious 
devices,  the  products  of  his  own  ingenuity. 
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He  devoted  much  attentioa  to  apparatus  for  niang 
water.  His  derioee  seem  to  have  usually  been  modifications 
of  the  now  familiar  force-pump.  They  attracted  mnoh  at- 
tention, and  exhibitions  were  made  of  them  before  the  king 
and  queen  and  the  colirt.  He  was  sent  to  France  on  bon- 
nees  relating  to  water-works  erected  for  King  Charles,  and 
while  in  Paris  he  constmctod  pnmps  and  pomping  appa- 
ratus for  the  satisfaction  of  Louie  XIV,  In  his  book,'  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1688,  and  presented  to  die  king,  and  an 
earlier  mannscript,'  still  preserved  in  the  Briti^  Mosenm, 
Morland  shows  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  power  of 
steam.  He  says,  in  the  latter :  "  Water  being  evaporated 
by  fire,  the  vapours  require  a  greater  space  (about  two  thou- 
sand times)  than  that  occupied  by  the  water ;  and,  rather 
than  finbrnit  to  imprisonment,  it  will  burst  a. piece  of  ord- 
.nance.  But,  being  controlled  according  to  the  laws  of 
statics,  and,  by  science,  reduced  to  the  measure  of  weight 
and  balance,  it  bears  its  burden  peaceably  (like  good  horses), 
and  thus  may  be  of  great  use  to  mankind,  especially  for  the 
raising  of  water,  aocor^ng  to  the  following  table,  which 
indicates  the  number  of  pounds  which  may  be  raised  six 
inches,  1,800  times  an  hour,  by  cylinders  half-filled  with 
water,  and  of  the  several  diameters  and  depths  of  said  cyl- 
inders." 

He  then  g^ves  the  following  table,  a  comparison  of 
which  with  modem  tables  proves  Morland  to  have  acquired 
a  very  considerable  and  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  volume  and  pressure  of  saturated  steam : 


'  "  Elevation  desEanxpttrtonto  sorte  de  UacbineB  r^doite  llaUeinira 
an  PaidH  et  i  la  Balance,  pTiaeatie  a  Sa  Majestit  Trfts  Ohr^tienne,  par  le 
Cheralier  UorUnd,  Oentilhomme  Ordinaire  de  la  Cbamlire  FrirSe  et  Ualstie 
de  Hechanlqaea  da  R07  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  I6S3." 

*  "  Lee  Priodpea  de  la  IfouveUe  Force  de  Fen,  Inventie  par  le  CheraHv 
■oriHkl,  ran  168S,  et  priwntta  a  Sa  Uajest^  Irki  Oiritieniie.  1»S8." 
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The  rate  of  enlargement  of  yolnme  in  thb  conTersion  of 
water  into  eteam,  as  given  in  Morland's  book,  appears  re- 
markably accurate  when  compared  with  statements  made 
by  other  early  experimenters.  Desagnliers  gave  the  ratio 
of  volumes  at  14,000,  and  this  was  accepted  as  correct  for 
many  years,  and  nntil  Watt's  experiments,  which  were 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bobison  aa  giving  the  ratio  at  between 
1,800  and  1,900.  Morland  also  states  the  "duty"  of  his 
engines  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  by  engi- 
neers to-day. 

Morland  must  undoubtedly  have  been  acqnainted  with 
the  work  of  his  dietingnished  contemporary,  Lord  Worces- 
ter, and  his  apparatus  seems  most  likely  to  hare  been  a  modi- 
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fication — perhaps  improvement — of  WorccBter's  engine.  His 
honse  was  at  Vanzball,  and  the  eetablishment  set  np  for  the 
king  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  may  he  that  Morland  is 
to  be  credited  with  greater  saccees  in  the  introduction  of 
his  predecesBor'a  apparatus  than  the  inTentor  himself. 

Dr.  Hntton  considered  this  book  to  have  been  the  ear- 
liest account  of  the  steam-engine,  and  accepts  the  date — 
1682 — aa  that  of  the  invention,  and  adds,  that  "  the  project 
seems  to  have  remained  obscure  in  both  oountries  till  1699, 
when  Savery,  who  probably  knew  more  of  Morland's  inven- 
tion than  he  owned,  obtained  a  patent,"  etc.  We  have, 
however,  scarcely  more  complete  or  accurate  Icnowledge  of 
the  extent  of  Morland's  work,  and  of  its  real  value,  than  of 
that  of  Worcester.  Morland  died  in  1696,  at  Hammersmith, 
not  far  from  London,  and  his  body  lies  in  Folham  church. 

From  this  time  forward  the  minds  of  many  mechan- 
icians were  earnestly  at  work  on  this  problem — the  raising 
of  water  by  aid  of  steam.  Hitherto,  although  many  inge- 
nious toys,  embodying  the  principles  of  the  steam-engine 
separately,  and  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  collectively, 
had  been  proposed,  and  even  occasionally  constructed,  Uie 
world  was  only  just  ready  to  profit  by  the  labours  of  invent- 
ors in  this  direction. 

But,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  English 
miners  were  beginning  to  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
clearing  their  shafts  of  the  vast  quantities  of  water  which 
they  were  meeting  at  the  considerable  depths  to  which  they 
had  penetrated,  and  it  had  become  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them  to  find  a  more  powerful  aid  in  that  work 
than  was  then  available.  They  were,  therefore,  by  their 
necessities  stimulated  to  watch  for,  and  to  be  prepared 
promptly  to  take  advantage  of,  such  an  invention  when  it 
should  be  offered  them. 

The  experimente  of  Papin,  and  the  practical  applioatitm 
of  known  principles  by  Savery,  placed  Ute  ;aeeded  appara- 
tus in  their  hands. 
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Thomas  Savxbt  was  a  member  of  a  vell-knovn  family 
of  DeTonahire,  England,  and  was  bom  at  Sbilaton,  aboat 
1650.  He  was  well  educated,  and  became  a  military  en^- 
neer.  He  exhibited  great  fondness  for  mechanicB,  and  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  gave  maob  time 


to  experimenting,  to  the  contriving  of  varions  kinds  of 
apparatus,  and  to  invention.  He  couHtructed  a  clock,  which 
still  remains  in  the  family,  and  is  considered  an  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  workman- 
He  invented  and  patented  an  arraDgement  of  paddle- 
wheels,  driven  by  a  capstan '  for  propelling  vessels  in  calm 
weather,  and  spent  some  time  endeavouring  to  secure  its 
adoptidn  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  Board, 

'  Harris,  "  Lexicon  lechmcum,"  Londoi,  IIIO. 
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bat  met  with  no  Bacceae.  The  principal  objector  weta  the 
Sorreyor  of  the  Navy,  who  dienuBaed  Savery,  with  a  remark 
wMoh  illastrates  a  spirit  which,  although  not  yet  estinot,  is 
lew  frequently  met  with  in  the  public  service  now  than 
then  :  "  What  have  interloping  people,  that  have  no  con- 
cern with  oa,  to  do  to  pretend  to  contrive  or  invent  things 
for  m?'"  Savery  then  fitted  his  appu^tns  into  a  smail 
vessel,  and  exhibited  its  operation  on  the  Thames.  The 
invention  was  never  introdnced  into  the  navy,  however. 

It  was  after  this  time  that  Savery  became  the  inventor  of 
a  steam-engine.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Worcester,  and  of  earlier  inventors.  Desa- 
guliers'  states  that  he  aad  read  the  book  of  Worcester,  and 
that  he  snbeeqnently  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  evidence  of 
the  anticipation  of  his  own  invention  by  the  marquis  by  buy- 
ing up  all  copies  of  the  century  that  he  could  find,  and  burn- 
ing them.  The  story  is  scarcely  credible.  A  comparison  of 
the  drawings  given  of  the  two  engines  exhibits,  neveirthe- 
iess,  a  striking  resemblance ;  and,  assonmig  that  of  the  mar- 
quis's engine  to  be  correct,  Savery  is  to  be  given  credit  for 
the  finally  successful  introduction  of  the  "  semi-omnipo- 
tent "  "  water-commanding  "  engine  of  Worcester. 

The  most  important  advance  in  actnal  construction, 
therefore,  was  made  by  Thomas  Savery.  The  constant  and 
embarrassing  expense,  and  the  engineering  difficulties  pre-  _ 
sented  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  British  mines,  and 
particularly  the  deep  pits  of  Cornwall,  free  from  water,  and 
the  failure  of  every  attempt  previously  made  to  provide 
effective  and  economical  pumping-machinery,  were  noted  by 
Savery,  who,  July  25,  169S,  patented  the  design  of  the  first 
engine  which  was  ever  actually  employed  in  this  work.  A 
working-model  was  submitted  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Lon- 

■  "  Navigation  ImproTed ;  or,  Th«  Art  of  Roiriiig  Shipa  of  bU  ratea  in 
Calms,  Kith  ■  more  Euj,  Bwift,  aod  Steadj  UoCkn,  thao  Oan  oan,"  etc, 
etc    By  Thomas  SaTwy,  Gait    London,  1688. 
lI  FlukMOpbf,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  46S. 
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don  In  1699,  and  aaooessfiil  experiments  were  made  with  it. 
Savery  spent  a  considerable  time  in  planning  his  engine  and  ' 
in  perfecting  it,  and  states  that  he  ezp^ided  large  soms  of 
money  apon  it. 

Having  finally  sncoeeded  in  satisfying  himself  with  its 
operation,  he  exhibited  a  model  "  Fire-Eng^e,"  as  it  was 
called  in  those  days,  before  King  William  m.  and  his  court, 
at  Hampton  Court,  in  1698,  and  obtuned  his  patent  with- 
out delay.  The  title  of  the  patent  reads :  "  A  grant  to 
Thomas  Savery,  GrentL,  of  the  sole  exercise  of  a  new  inven- 
tion by  him  invented,  for  raising  of  water,  and  occaeioning 
motion  to  all  sorts  of  mill-worls,  by  the  impellant  force  of 
fire,  which  will  be  of  great  use  for  draining  mines,  serving 
towns  with  water,  and  for  the  working  of  all  sorts  of  mills, 
when  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  water  nor  constant  winds ; 
to  hold  for  14  years  ;  with  usual  clauses." 

Savery  now  went  about  the  work  of  introducing  his  in- 
vention in  a  way  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
usually  adopted  by  the  inventors  of  that  time.  He  com- 
menced a  systematic  and  succrasful  system  of  advertise- 
ment, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  his  plans  not 
merely  known,  but  well  understood,  even  in  matters  of  de- 
tail. The  Royal  Society  was  then  fully  organized,  and  at  one 
of  its  meetings  he  obtained  pemuBsion  to  appear  with  his 
model  "  fire-engine  "  and  to  explain  its  operation ;  and,  as 
the  minutes  read,  "Mr.  Savery  entertained  the  Society  with 
showing  his  engine  to  raise  water  by  the  force  of  fire.  He 
was  thanked  for  showing  the  experiment,  which  succeeded, 
according  to  expectation,  and  was  approved  of."  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  a  drawing  and  specifications  of  his 
machine,  and  "The  Transaotiona " '  contun  a  copperplate 
engraving  and  the  description  of  his  modeh  It  consisted  of 
a  furnace,  A,  heating  a  boiler,  £,  which  was  connected  by 

■  "  Fbllosc^hical  TkhmoUous,  No.  SBS."  Weld's  '*Boja\  Sode^,"  roL 
i.,  p.  S67.    Lowthoip'B  "  AbridgmoDt,"  toL  L 
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pipes,  G  C,  with  two  copper  receivers,  J>  -D.  There  were 
led  from  the  bottom  of  these  receivers  branch  pipes,  FF, 
which  tamed  upward,  and  were  muted  to  form  a  risiiig 
main,  or  "  f orciDg-pipe,"  G. 
From  the  top  of  each  receiver 
was  led  a  pipe,  which  was  tonied 
downward,  and  th^e  pipes  united 
to  form  a  suction-pipe,  which 
was  led  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well  or  reservoir  from  which 
the  water  was  to  be  drawn.  The 
maximom  lift  allowable  was 
stated  at  24  feet. 

The  engine  was  worked  as 
follows :  Steam  is  raised  in  the 
boiler,  S,  and  a  cock,  C,  being 
opened,  a  receiver,  I>,  is  filled 
Fn.  u.—BnuT'i  Modal,  lea        with  Steam.     Closing  the  cock, 
C,  the  steam  condensing  in  the 
receiver,  a  vacuom  is  created,  and  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere forces  the  water  np,  through  the  supply-pipe, 
from  the  well  into  the  receiver.    Opening  the  cock,  C,  again, 
the  check-valve  in  the  snction-pi^e  at  S  closes,  the  steam 
drives  the  water  out  through  the  forcing-pipe,  (?,  the  clack- 
valve,  ^  on  that  pipe  opening  before  it,  and  the  liqnid  is 
expelled  from  die  top  of  the  pipe.    The  valve,  C,  is  again 
closed  ;  the  steam  again  condenses,  and  the  engine  is  worked 
as  before.    While  one  of  the  two  receivers  is  disohar^ng, 
the  other  is  ffiling,  as  in  the  machine  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  thus  the  steam  is  drawn  from  the  boiler 
with  tolerable  r^ularity,  and  the  expulsion  of  water  takes 
place  with  similar  uniformity,  the  two  systems  of  receivers 
and  pipes  bmng  worked  alternately  by  the  single  boiler. 
In  another  and  still  simpler  little  machine,'  which  he 

*  Bradley,  "  New  Impnrremeiitn  of  PUntii^  ud  Gndoiiiig."    SwitKer, 
"  HTdroatallcB,"  IT2S. 
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erected  at  Keneingtoii  (Fig.  12),  tlie  Bame  general  plan 
was  ad<^ted,  oombining  a,  snotion-plpe,  A,  16  feet  long 
and  3  inchea  in  diameter ;  a  single  receiver,  £,  capable 
of  containing  13  gallone  ;  a  boiler,  C,  of  aboat  40  gallons 


Fu.  IS.— B«v«7'«  £Dglne,  1W6. 

capacity ;  a  foroing-pipe,  J),  42  feet  high,  -with  the  con- 
necting pipe  and  oooks,  E  F  Q ;  and  the  method  of 
operation  vaa  as  already  described,  except  that  mrface- 
eondenwUioH  was  employed,  the  oock,  F,  being  arranged 
to  shower  water  from  the  rising  main  over  the  receiver, 
as  shown.  Of  the  first  engine  Switzer  e^ys :  "  I  have 
heard  him  say  myself,  that  the  very  first  time  he  played, 
it  was  in  a  potter's  hooee  at  Lambeth,  where,  tbongb  it  was 
a  small  engine,  yet  it  (the  water)  forced  its  way  tbrongh 
the  roof,  aitd  struck  off  the  tiles  in  a  manner  that  Borprised 
all  the  spectators," 

The  Kensington  engine  cost  £50,  and  raised  3,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  filling  the  recover  fonr  times  a  minate,  and 
required  a  bnshel  of  oo^  per  day.  Switzer  remarks  :  "  It 
must  be  noted  that  this  engine  is  bnt  a  small  one  in  com- 
parison with  many  othos  that  are  made  for  coal-works ; 
bat  this  is  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  family,  and  other 
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uses  teqnired  of  it  in  watering  all  ndddling  gardens."  He 
cantioiiB  the  operator ;  "  When  you  have  nueed  water 
enough,  and  yon  design  to  leave  off  working  the  engine, 
take  away  all  the  fire  from  under  the  boUer,  and  open  the 
cook  (connected  to  the  funnel)  to  let  out  the  steam,  which 
would  otherwise,  were  it  to  remain  confined,  perhaps  burst 
the  engine." 

With  the  intention  of  making  his  inTentlon  more  gener- 
ally known,  and  hoping  to  introdnoe  it  as  a  pumping-engine 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  Savery  wrote  a  pros- 
pectus for  general  circulation,  which  contains  the  earliest 
account  of  the  later  and  more  effective  form  of  engina  He 
entitled  bis  pamphlet  "The  Miner's  Friend  ;  or,  A  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Engine  to  r^se  Water  by  Fire  described,  and  the 
Manner  of  fixing  It  in  Mines,  with  im  Account  of  the  sev- 
eral TTaes  it  is  applicable  to,  and  an  Answer  to  the  Objec- 
tions against  it,"  It  was  printed  in  London  in  1702,  for 
S.  Crouch,  and  was  distributed  among  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  mines,  who  were  then  finding  the  flow  of  water 
at  deaths  BO  great  as,  in  some  cases,  to  bar  further  progress. 
In  many  cases,  the  cost  of  drainage  left  no  satisfactory  mar- 
^n  of  profit.  In  one  mine,  600  horses  were  employed  rais- 
ing water,  by  the  then  usual  method  of  using  horse-gins 
and  buckets. 

The  approval  of  the  King  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  mine-adventurers  of  England,  were 
acknowledged  by  the  author,  who  addressed  bis  pamphlet  to 
them. 

The  engraving  of  the  engine  was  reproduced,  with  the 
description,  in  Harris's  "  Lexicon  Technioum,"  1704 ;  in 
Switzer's  "  Hydrostatioa,"  1729  ;  and  in  Desagulier's  "  Ex- 
perimental Philosophy,"  1744. 

The  sketch  which  here  follows  is  a  neater  engraving  of 
the  same  machine.  Savory's  en^e  is  shown  in  Hg.  13, 
as  described  by  Savery  himself,  in  1702,  in  "  The  Wnefa 
Friend." 
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XX  is  the  boUer  in  which  steam  is  raieed,  and  through 
the  pipes  0  O  it  is  alternately  let  into  the  vessels  P  P. 

Suppose  it  to  pass  into  the  left-hand  vessel  first.  The 
valve  M  being  closed,  and  r  being  opened,  the  water  con- 


■  Fib.  is.— 8«TaiT'»  BnjliiB,  *.  p.  ItlS. 

tained  in  P  is  driven  out  and  np  the  pipe  S  to  the  desired 
height,  where  it  ia  discharged. 

The  valve  r  is  then  closed,  and  the  valve  in  the  pipe  O ; 
the  valve  M  is  next  opened,  and  condensing  water  is  turned 
upon  the  exterior  of  P  by  the  cock  Y,  leading  water  from 
the  cistern^  As  the  steam  contained  in  Pis  condensed, 
forming  a  vacunm  there,  a  fresh  charge  of  water  is  driven 
by  atmospheric  pressure  up  the  pipe  T. 

Meantime,  steam  from  the  boiler  has  been  let  into  the 
right-hand  vessel  I^,  the  cock  W  having  been  first  dosed, 
and  £  opened. 
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The  chaf^  of  water  is  driven  out  through  the  lower 
pipe  and  the  cook  Jt,  and  op  the  pipe  S  as  before,  while  the 
oUier  reseel  is  refilling  preparatory  to  acting  in  its  tnin. 

The  two  Teasels  are  thus  alternately  charged  and  dis- 
charged,  as  long  aa  is  necessary. 

Savory's  method  of  supplying  his  boiler  with  water  was 
at  once  simple  and  ingenions. 

The  small  boiler,  J},  is  filled  with  water  from  any  coD- 
venient  source,  as  from  the  stand-pipe,  S.  A  fire  is  then 
built  under  it,  and,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in  D  be- 
comes greater  than  in  the  main  boiler,  Z,  a  communication 
is  opened  between  their  lower  ends,  and  the  water  passes, 
under  pressure,  from  the  smaUer  to  the  larger  boUer,  which 
is  thne  "  fed  "  without  interrupting  the  work. .  G  and  Jf 
are  gauge-cooks,  by  which  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers 
is  determined  ;  they  were  first  adopted  by  Savery. 

Here  we  find,  therefore,  the  first  really  practicable  and 
commercially  valuable  steam-eu^e.  TTiomas  Ssvery  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
machine  in  which  the  power  of  heat,  acting  throi^h  the 
medium  of  steam,  was  rendered  generally  uaefnl. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Savery,  like  the  Marqois  of 
Worcester,  used  a  boiler  separate  from  the  water-reservoir. 

He  added  to  the  "water-commanding  enjpne"  of  the 
marqois  the  system  of  turface-condwAOtion,  by  which  he 
Was  enabled  to  charge  his  vessels  when  it  became  necessary 
to  refill  them ;  and  added,  also,  the  secondary  boiler,  which 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  working-boiler  with  water  with- 
out interrupting  its  work. 

The  machine  was  thus  made  capable  of  working  uninter- 
ruptedly for  a  period  of  lime  only  limited  by  its  own  decay. 

Savery  never  fitted  his  boilers  with  safety-valves,  al- 
though it  was  done  later  by  others ;  and  in  deep  mines  he 
was  compelled  to  make  use  of  higher  pressures  than  his 
mdely-oonatrocted  boilers  coold  safely  bear. 

Savory's  engine  was  used  at  a  number  of  mines,  and 
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also  for  Bnpplying  water  to  tomta ;  some  lai^  estates, 
oonntry  homes,  and  oUier  private  establiahments,  employed 
them  for  the  same  prnpoae.  They  did  not,  however,  oome 
into  general  use  among  the  mines,  becanse,  aooording  to 
Dee^^eis,  they  were  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the 
explosion  of  the  boilers  or  reoeivera.  As  Desagnliers  wrote 
snbseqaently :  "  Sarery  made  a  great  many  experiments 
to  bring  this  machine  to  perfection,  and  did  erect  several 
which  raised  water  very  well  for  gentlemen's  seats,  but 
coold  not  sneceed  tox  mines,  or  supplying  towns,  where  the 
water  was  to  be  raised  very  Ugh  and  in  great  quantities  ; 
for  then  the  steam  required  being  boiled  up  to  such  a 
strength  as  to  be  ready  to  tear  all  the  vessels  to  pieces." 
"  I  have  known  Captain  Savery,  at  York's  buildings,  to 
make  steam  dght  or  ten  times  stronger  than  common  air ; 
and  then  its  heat  was  so  great  that  it  would  melt  common 
soft  solder,  and  its  strength  so  great  as  to  blow  open  several 
joints  of  the  machine ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  be  at  the 
puna  and  charge  to  have  all  his  joints  soldered  with  spelter 
or  hard  solder." 

Although  there  were  other  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  the  Savery  engine  to  numy  kinds  of  work,  this  was  the 
most  serious  one,  and  explosions  did  ocour  with  fatal  re- 
snltB.  The  writer  just  quoted  relates,  in  his  "  Experimental 
Philosophy,"  that  a  man  who  was  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  enjpne  undertook  to  work  a  machine  which  Desagn- 
liers had  provided  with  a  safety-valve  to  avoid  this  very 
danger,  "  and,  having  hung  tb^  weight  at  the  further  end  of 
the  steelyard,  in  order  to  collect  more  steam  in  order  to 
make  his  work  the  quicker,  he  hnng  also  a  very  heavy 
plumber's  irgn  upon  the  end  of  the  steelyard ;  the  conse- 
qnence  proved  fatal ;  for,  after  some  time,  the  steam,  not 
being  able,  with  the  safety-oock,  to  nuse  up  the  steelyard 
loaded  with  all  this  unusual  weight,  burst  the  boiler  with  a 
great  explosion,  and  killed  the  poor  man-"  This  is  probably 
ihe  eariieet  record  of  a  steam-boiler  explosion. 
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Savery  proposed  to  Bse  hia  engine  for  driving  milla ;  T)nt 
there  ie  no  evidence  that  he  actnally  made  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  machine,  although  it  was  afterward  bo  applied  b; 
othera.  The  engine  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  dnuni^e  of 
surface-land,  as  the  elevation  of  large  qnantities  of  water 
throngh  small  heights  required  great  capacity  of  receivers, 
or  compelled  the  use  of  several  engines  for  each  case.  The 
filling  of  the  reoeivere,  in  such  cases,  also  compelled  the 
heating  of  lai^  areas  of  cold  and  wet  metallic  sm^aoes  by 
the  steam  at  each  operation,  and  thus  made  the  work  com- 
paratively wasteful  of  fueL  Where  used  in  mines,  they 
were  necessarily  placed  within  80  feet  or  less  of  the  lowest 
level,  and  were  therefore  exposed  to  danger  of  Bnbmergenoe 
whenever,  by  any  accident,  the  water  should  rise  above 
that  level.  In  many  cases  this  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  en^ne,  and  the  mine  would  remain  "drowned,"  miless 
another  engine  should  be  procured  to  pump  it  out.  Where 
the  mine  was  deep,  the  water  was  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  steam  from  the  level  of  the  engine-station  to  the  top  of 
the  lift.  This  compelled  the  use  of  preseorea  of  several 
atmosphere  in  many  cases ;  and  a  pressure  of  three  atm(M- 
pberes,  or  about  45  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  considered, 
in  those  days,  as  about  the  maximam  pressure  allow- 
able. This  difficulty  was  met  by  setting  a  separate  engine 
at  every  60  or  80  feet,  and  pumping  the  water  from  one  to 
the  other.  If  any  one  engine  in  the  set  became  disabled, 
the  pumping  was  interrupted  until  that  one  machine  could 
be  repaired.  The  size  of  Savory's  larg^  boilers  was  not 
great,  their  maximum  diameter  not  exceeding  two  and  a 
half  feet.  This  made  it  necessary  to  provide  several  of  his 
en^ee,  usually,  for  a  single  mine,  and  at  each  level.  The 
first  cost  and  the  expense  of  repairs  were  exceedingly  seri- 
ous items.  The  expense  and  danger,  either  real  or  appar- 
ent, were  thus  sufficient  to  deter  many  from  their  use,  and 
the  old  method  of  raising  water  by  horse-power  was  ad- 
hered to. 
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The  oonBnmptioD  of  fuel  with  these  engines  vaa  very 
great.  The  eteam  was  not  generated  eoonomlcally,  as  the 
boilers  used  vere  of  saoh  simple  forms  as  only  ooald  then 
be  prodaced,  and  presented  too  little  heating  sarfaoe  to  se- 
onre  a  rerjr  complete  transfer  of  heat  from  the  gases  of 
combaetion  to  the  water  vithiit  the  boilOT.  This  waste  in 
the  generation  of  steam  in  these  aneoonomical  boilers  was 
followed  by  etill  more  serions  waste  in  its  applioation,  with- 
out expansion,  to  the  expnlaion  of  water  from  a  metallic 
receiver,  the  cold  and  wet  sides  of  which  absorbed  heat 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  The  great  mass  of  the  liquid  was 
not,  however,  heated  by  the  steam,  and  was  expelled  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  was  raised  from  below. 

Savery  quaintly  relates  the  action  of  his  machine  in  "  ^e 
AGn^s  Friend,"  and  so  exactly,  that  a  better  description 
could  scarcely  be  asked :  "  The  steam  acts  upon  the  aiu^aoe 
of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  which  surface  only  being  heated 
by  the  steam,  it  does  not  condense,  but  the  steam  gravitates 
or  preasee  with  an  elaatic  quality  like  air,  and  still  increasing 
its  elasticity  or  spring,  until  it  counterpoises,  or  rather  ex- 
ceeds, the  weight  of  the  oolnmii  of  water  in  the  force-pipe, 
which  then  it  will  necessarily  drive  up  that  pipe ;  the  steam 
then  takes  some  time  to  recover  its  power,  but  it  will  at  last 
discharge  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe.  You  may 
see  on  the  oatnde  of  the  receiver  how  the  water  goes  out, 
as  well  as  if  it  were  transparent ;  for,  so  far  as  the  steam  is 
contained  within  the  vessel,  it  is  dry  without,  and  so  hot  as 
scarcely  to  endure  the  least  touch  of  the  hand  ;  but  so  far 
as  the  water  is  inside  the  vessel,  it  will  be  cold  and  wet  on 
die  outside,  where  any  water  has  fallen  on  it ;  which  cold 
and  moisture  vanish  as  fast  as  the  steam  takes  the  place  of 
the  water  in  its  descent." 

After  Savery'a  death,  in  1716,  several  of  these  en^es 
were  erected  in  which  some  improvements  were  introduced. 
Dr.  Desaguliers,  in  1716,  built  a  Savery  engine,  in  which  he 
avoided  some  defects  which  he,  with  Dr.  Gravesande,  had 
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noted  two  years  earlier.  They  had  then  proposed  to  adopt 
the  uraugemeDt  of  a  single  recdrer  which  had  heen  used 
by  Savery  himself,  as  already  deecribed,  finding,  by  esperi- 
ment  on  a  model  which  they  bad  made  for  the  pnrpose, 
that  one  conid  be  discharged  three  times,  while  the  same 
boiler  wonld  empty  two  receivers  bat  once  each.  In  their 
arrangement,  the  «team  was  shnt  back  in  the  boiler  while 
the  receiver  was  filling  with  water,  tmd  a  high  pressure  thns 
aoonmnlated,  instead  of  being  tamed  into  the  second  re- 
ceiver, and  the  prcssnre  thns  kept  comparatively  low. 

In  the  engine  bnilt  in  1718,  Desagnliers  nsed  a  spherical 
boiler,  which  he  provided  with  the  lever  safety-valve  already 
applied  by  Papin,  and  adopted  a  comparatively  small  re- 
ceiver—one-fifth  the  capacity  of  the  boiler — of  slender  cy- 
lindrical form,  and  attached  a  ^ipe  leading  the  water  for 
condensation  into  the  vessel,  and  effected  its  diatribntion  by 
means  of  the  "  rose,"  or  a  "  sprinkling-plate,"  soch  as  is  still 
frequently  nsed  in  modem  engines  having  jet-condensers. 
This  snbstitation  of  jet  for  sniface-condensation  was  of 
very  great  advantage,  securing  great  promptness  in  the 
formation  of  a  vacnom  and  a  rapid  filling  of  the  receiver. 
A  "two-way  cock"  admitted  steam  to  the  receiver,  or^ 
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being  turned  the  other  way,  admitted  the  cold  condensing 
water.  The  dispersion  of  the  water  in  minute  streams  or 
drops  was  a  very  important  detail,  not  only  as  aecuring  great 
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rapidity  of  condeiiflatioD,  bat  enabling  the  designer  to  em- 
ploy a  compantiTely  small  receiver  or  condenser. 

The  engine  is  ahovn  in  Fig.  16,  'which  La  copied  from  the 
«  E^terimental  Philosophy  "  of  DesagalietB. 


The  receiver,  A,  is  connected  to  the  boiler,  S,  by  a 
Bteam-pipe,  C,  terminating  at  the  two-way  cock,  J);  the 
"  forcing-pipe,"  E,  has  at  its  foot  a  check-valve,  F,  and  the 
valve  0  is  a  similar  check  at  the  head  of  the  snction-pipe. 
^  is  a  strainer,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  chips  or  other 
bodies  carried  to  the  pipe  by  the  cnrrent ;  the  cap  above  the 
valves  is  secured  by  a  bridle,  or  stirmp,  and  screw,  I,  and 
may  be  readily  removed  to  clear  the  valves  or  to  renew 
them ;  K  is  the  handle  of  the  two-way  cock ;  M  is  the  in- 
jection-cook, and  is  kept  open  during  the  working  of  the 
engine  ;  X  is  the  chimney-flue  ;  iT  and  0  are  gaoge-cocks 
fitted  to  pipes  leading  to  the  proper  depths  within  the  boiler, 
&e  watOT-line  being  somewhere  between  the  levels  of  their 
lower  ends  j  P  is  a  lever  safety-valve,  as  first  used  on  the 
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"  Digester "  of  Fi^in ;  Jt  is  the  reflerroir  into  which  the 
water  is  pumped ;  T  is  the  flue,  leading  spirally  about  the 
boiler  &om  the  furnace,  V,  to  the  ohinmey ;  7"  is  a  cock 
.  fitted  in  a  pipe  through  which  the  rising-main  may  be  filled 
from  the  reservoir,  should  injection-water  be  needed  when 
that  pipe  is  empty. 

Seven  of  these  engines  were  built,  the  first  of  which 
was  made  for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Its  boiler  had  a  capacity 
of  "five  or  six  hogsheads,"  and  the  receiver,  "holding  one 
hogshead,"  was  611ed  and  emptied  fonr  times  a  minute. 
The  water  was  Rused  "  by  suction  "  29  feet,  and  forced  by 
steam  pressure  11  feet  higher. 

Another  eng^e  built  at  about  this  time,  to  ruse  water 
29  feet  "by  suction,"  and  to  force  it  24  feet  higher,  made 
6  "  strokes "  per  minute,  and,  when  forcing  water  hot  6  or 
8  feet,  made  8  or  9  strokes  per  minute.  Twenty-five  yeara 
later  a  workman  overloaded  tlie  safety-valve  of  this  engine, 
by  placing  the  weight  at  the  end  and  then  adding  "  a  very 
heavy  plumber's  iron."  The  boiler  exploded,  killing  the 
attendant. 

Desagnlier  says  that  one  of  these  en^nes,  capable  of 
raising  ten  tons  an  hour  38  feet,  in  1728  or  1739,  coat  £80, 
exclusive  of  the  piping. 

Blakely,  in  1766,  patented  an  improved  Savery  engine, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  serious  loss  due  to  con- 
densation of  the  steam  by  direct  contact  with  the  water,  by 
interposing  a  cushion  of  oil,  which  floated  upon  the  water 
and  prevented  the  contact  of  the  steam  with  the  surfaoe  of 
the  water  beneath  it.  He  also  used  air  for  the  smne  pur- 
pose, sometimes  in  doable  receivers,  one  supported  on  the 
other.     These  plana  did  not,  however,  prove  satisfactory. 

Rigley,  of  Manchester,  England,  soon  after  erected 
Savery  engines,  and  applied  them  to  the  driving  of  mills, 
by  pumping  water  into  reservoirs,  from  whence  it  returned 
to  die  wells  or  ponds  from  which  it  bad  been  laised,  taming 
water-wheels  as  it  descended. 
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Snch  an  arrangement  was  in  operation  many  years  at 
the  works  of  a  Mr.  Kiers,  St.  Panoras,  London.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  illustrated,  in  Kicholson's  "Pfailo- 
Bophical  Jonmal,"  toL  i,  p.  419.  It  had  a  "wagon-boil- 
er "  7  feet  loDg,  6  wide,  and  6  deep ;  the  wheel  was 
IS  feet  in  diameter,  and  drore  the  lathes  and  other 
machinery  of  the  works.  In  this  engine  Blakely'a  plan 
of  injecting  air  was  adopted.  The  injection-valTe  was 
a  clack,  which  closed  antomatically  when  the  Tacnom  was 
formed. 

The  engine  consumed  6  or  7  bushels  of  good  coals,  and 
made  10  strokes  per  minute,  raising  70  cubic  feet  of  water 
14  feet,  and  developing  nearly  3  borse-power. 

Many  years  after  Sarery's  death,  in  ITI'4,  Smeaton  made 
the  first  duty-trials  of  engines  of  this  kind.  He  found  that 
an  engine  having  a  cylindrical  receiver  16  inches  in  diameter 
and  23  feet  high,  discharging  the  water  r^sed  14  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  making  12  strokes,  and 
laimng  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  developed  2}  horse- 
power, and  oonsumed  3  hundredweight  of  coals  in  four 
hours.  Its  duty  was,  therefore,  6,250,000  pounds  nused  one 
foot  per  bushel  of  84  pounds  of  coals,  or  62,500  "foot- 
pounds "  of  work  per  pound  of  fuel.  An  engine  of  sUgbt- 
ly  greater  size  gave  a  duty  about  5  per  cent,  greater. 

When  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by 
which  Henry  TV.  had  guaranteed  protection  to  the  Protes- 
tants of  France,  the  terrible  persecutions  at  once  commenced 
drove  from  the  kingdom  some  of  its  greatest  men.  Among 
these  was  Denys  Papin, 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  the  boiling-point  began  to  be  ob- 
served. Dr.  Hooke  having  found  that  the  boiling-point  was 
a  fixed  temperature  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  Increase  in  temperature  and  pressure  of 
steam  when  confined  having  been  shown  by  Papin  with  his 
"  Digester." 
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DsNTs  Papik  va&  of  a.  family  wMch  had  attaohed  iteelf 
to  the  Protestant  Church  ;  hnt  he  was  pven  his  education 
in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at  Blois,  and  there  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  mathranatics.     Hii  medical  education  was 


given  him  at  Paris,  althongh  he  probably  received  his  de- 
gree at  Orleans.  He  settled  in  Paris  in  1673,  with  the 
intention  of  practising  his  profession,  and  devoted  all  his 
spare  time,  apparently,  to  the  study  of  physics. 

Meantime,  that  distinguished  philosopher,  Huyghens, 
the  inventor  of  the  clock  and  of  the  gunpowder-engine,  had 
been  induced  by  the  linen-draper's  apprentice,  Colbert,  now 
the  most  trusted  adviser  of  the  king,  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  had  been  made  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  Acadeiny  of  Science,  which  was  founded  at 
aboat  that  time.    Papin  became  an  assistant  to  Huyghens, 
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and  uded  him  id  his  exp«rim^te  in  meciuuuofl,  having 
been  introduced  by  Madame  Colbert,  who  iraa  also  a  native 
of  B1(H&  Here  he  devised  aever^  modifications  of  the  in- 
Btmmenta  of  Gnericke,  and  printed  a  deeuaiption  of  them.' 
This  littie  book  was  {vea^ited  to  the  Academy,  and  very 
favourably  noticed.  Papin  now  became  veil  known  amtmg 
contemporary  men  of  science  at  Paris,  and  was  weQ  re- 
ceived everywhere.  Soon  after,  in  the  year  1675,  as  stated 
by  the  J&itmal  dea  Savants,  he  left  Paris  and  took  up  big 
reaidence  in  England,  where  he  very  soon  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Robert  Boyle,  the  fomider,  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society.  Boyle  speaks  of  Papin  as  having 
gone  to  England  in  the  hope  of  findii^a  place  in  which  he 
conld  satisfactorily  porsne  his  favonrite  studies. 

Boyle  himself  had  already  hetai  long  engi^ed  in  the 
study  of  pnenmatics,  and  had  been  especially  interested  in 
the  investigations  which  had  been  original  with  Onericke. 
He  admitted  young  Papin  into  Ins  laboratory,  and  the 
two  philosophers  worked  together  at  these  attractive  prob- 
lems. It  was  while  working  with  Boyle  that  Papin  invented 
the  double  air-pump  and  the  ur-gun. 

Papin  and  his  work  had  now  become  so  well  known, 
and  he  had  atttuned  so  high  a  position  in  science,  that  he 
was  nominated  for  membership  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  elected  December  16, 1660.  He  at  once  took  his  place 
among  the  most  talented  and  diBtingnished  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time. 

He  probably  invented  his  "  Digester  "  while  in  Ei^land, 
and  it  was  first  described  in  a  brochure  written  in  English, 
imder  the  title,  "  The  New  Digester."  It  was  subsequently 
published  in  Paris.*  This  was  a  vessel,  B  (Fig.  16),  capable 
of  being  tightly  closed  by  a  screw,  D,  and  a  lid,  G,  in 

'  "  NoDvelleH  EipAiiences  du  Tnide,  avec  la  desciiption  des  HnduneB 
qui  eeryent  1  le  faite."    PariB,  1874, 

*  "  Ia  numibre  d'amoDii'  1m  M  «t  de  falie  oaire  tnitM  tortei  At  H- 
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wluch  food  oonld  be  cooked  in  water  raised  by  a  f nmace, 
A,  to  the  temperature  dne  to  ^ly  desired  safe  pressnre  of 
8t«am.  The  presenre  was  determiiied  and  limited  by  a 
weight,  "W,  on  the  safety-ralTe  lever,  &.  It  is  probable  that 
thiB  essential  attachment  to  the  steam-boiler  had  prerionsly 
been  nsed  for  other  purposes ;  bnt  Papin  is  given  the 
credit  of  having  first  made  use  of  it  to  control  the  pressure 
of  steam. 


Fia.  IS^Pi[rin'i  DIgsitsr,  1680. 

From  England,  Papin  went  to  Italy,  where  he  accepted 
membership  and  held  official  position  in  the  Italian  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Papin  remained  in  Venice  two  years,  and 
then  returned  to  England.  Here,  in  1687,  he  announced  one 
of  hig  inventions,  which  is  just  becoming  of  great  value  in  the 
arts.  He  proposed  to  transmit  power  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, over  long  distances,  by  the  now  well-known  "  pnen- 
matic  "  method.    At  the  point  where  power  was  aviulabl^ 
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he  exhausted  s  chamber  by  meam  of  an  air-pump,  and,  lead- 
ing a  pipe  to  the  distant  point  at  which  it  vas  to  be  atUized, 
there  withdrew  the  air  from  behind  a  piBton,  and  the  preas- 
ure  of  the  air  apon  the  latter  eansed  it  to  recede  into  the 
cylinder,  in  which  it  was  fitted,  raising  a  weight,  of  which 
the  magnitude  wae  proportionate  to  the  Bize  of  the  piston 
and  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  Papin  was  not  satiafactorily 
snccessf  nl  in  his  experiments ;  hut  he  had  created  the  germ 
of  the  modem  system  of  pneumatic  transmission  of  power. 
His  disappointment  at  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  utOize 
the  system  was  very  great,  and  he  became  despondent,  and 
anxious  ,to  change  his  location  i^ain. 

In  1687  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Mathematics  at 
Marbui^  by  Charles,  the  LandgraTe  of  Upper  Hesse,  and, 
accepting  tjie  appointment,  went  to  Oermany.  He  remained 
in  Germany  many  years,  and  continued  his  researches  with 
renewed  activity  and  interest.  His  papers  were  published 
in  the  "Acta  Eruditorum"  at  I/eipsic,  and  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions  "  at  London.  It  was  while  at  Marburg 
that  his  papers  descriptive  of  his  method  of  pneumatic 
transmission  of  power  were  piinted.' 

In  the  "Acta  Emditoram"  of  1688  he  exhibited  a  prac- 
ticable plan,  in  which  he  exhansted  the  air  from  a  set  of 
engines  or  pumps  by  means  of  pumps  situated  at  a  long  dis- 
tance trom  the  point  of  applioation  of  the  power,  and  at  the 
place  where  the  prime  mover — which  was  in  this  case  a 
water-wheel — was  erected. 

After  his  arrival  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  Papin 
exhibited  to  his  collec^es  in  the  faculty  a  modification  of 
Huyghens's  gunpowder-engine,  in  wliieh  he  had  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  more  perfect  vacuum  than  had  Hnyghens  in  the 
first  of  these  machine.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  finally 
adopted  the  expedient  of  employing  steam  to  displace  the 

'  "  Beeaeil  des  diTeraeii  ^eoes  toudiaDt  qnelquea  Nonrellefl 
aatres  Snjeta  FhiloBopMqoeB,"  H.  D.  Fapio.     Caasel,  16S6. 
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air,  and  to  produce,  by  its  condensation,  the  perfect  racmon 
which  he  sought ;  and  he  thus  produced  the  first  Ueam-^ngine 
with  a  piston,  uid  the  first  piston  steam-engine,  in  which 
condensation  was  produced  to  secure  a  vacuum.  It  waa  de- 
scribed in  the  "Acta"  of  Leipsio,'  in  June,  1690,  under  the 
title,  "  Nova  Methodna  ad  Tires  motrioes  Talidissimafl  leri 
pretio  comparandeo  "  ("  A  New  Method  of  securing  cheaply 
Motive  Power  of  considerable  Magnitude").  He  describes 
first  the  gunpowder-engine,  and  continues  by  stating  that, 
"  until  now,  all  ezperimeDtS  have  been  unsnccessful ;  and 
after  the  combustion  of  the  exploded  powder,  there  alwaya 
remains  in  the  cylinder  about  one-fifth  its  rolume  of  air." 
He  says  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  arrive  by  another  route 
at  the  same  end  ;  and  "  as,  by  a  natural  property  of  water, 
a  small  quantity  of  this  liquid,  vaponrized  by  the  action  of 
heat,  acquires  an  elasticity  like  that  of  the  air,  and  returns 
to  the  liqnid  state  again  on  cooling,  without  retaining  the 
least  trace  of  its  elastic  force,"  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  oonstract  machines  in  which,  "  by 
means  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  without 
mooh  expense,"  a  more  perfect  vacuum 
could  be  produced  than  could  be  secured 
by  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
■■  The  first  machine  of  Papin  (Fig.  17) 
was  very  similar  to  the  gunpowder-en- 
gine already  described  aa  the  invention 
of  Huyghens.  In  place  of  gunpowder,  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  A  ;  a  fire  is  built 
beneath  it,  "  the  bottom  being  made  of 
very  thin  metal,"  and  the  steam  formed 
riB.  It— pipin'i  Engine,  soon  raises  the  piston,  JS,  to  the  top, 
where  a  latch,  E,  engaging  a  notch  in 
the  piston-rod,  S",  holds  it  np  until  it  is  desired  that  it  shall 


'  "Acts  Eruditomm,"  Ldpsio,  1690. 
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drop.  The  fire  being  remoTed,  the  steam  condensefl,  and  a 
vacnnm  is  formed  below  the  piston,  and  the  latch,  £^  being 
disengaged,  the  piston  is  driven  down  by  the  anperincnmbent 
atmosphere  and  raises  the  weight  which  has  been,  meantime, 
attached  to  a  rope,  X,  passing  from  the  piston-rod  over  pul- 
leys, TT.  The  machine  had  a  cylinder  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  and  raised  60  pounds  once  a  minute ;  and 
Fapin  calculated  that  a  maoliine  of  a  little  more  than  two 
feet  diameter  of  cylinder  and  of  four  feet  stroke  would  raise 
8,000  pounds  fonr  feet  per  minute — L  e.,  that  it  would  yield 
about  one  horse-power. 

The  inventor  claimed  that  this  new  machine  would  be 
found  useful  in  relieving  mines  from  water,  in  throwing 
bombs,  in  ship-propolgion,  attaching  revolving  paddles — L  e., 
paddle-wheels — to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  wheels  were 
to  be  driven  by  several  of  his  engines,  in  order  to  secure 
continnoos  motion,  the  piston-rods  being  fitted  with  racks 
Thich  were  to  engage  ratchet-wheels  on  the  paddle-shafts. 

"The  principal  difficulty,"  he  say^  answering  antici- 
pated objections,  "is  that  of  "iftVing  these  large  cylinders." 

In  a  reprint  describing  his  invention,  in  1695,  Fapin 
g^ves  a  description  of  a  "  newly-invented  furnace,"  a  kind 
of  fire-box  steam-boiler,  in  which  tl*e  fire,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  makes  steam  bo  rapidly  that  his  engine 
could  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  four  strokes  per  minute  by 
the  steam  supplied  by  it. 

Papin  also  proposed  the  use  of  a  peculiar  fi»m  of  fur- 
nace with  this  engine,  which,  embodying  as  it  does  some 
snggeBtionH  that  very  probably  have  dnce  been  attributed 
to  later  inventors,  deserves  special  notioe.  In.  this  furnace, 
Papin  proposed  to  bum  his  fuel  on  a  grate  within  a  furnace 
arranged  with  a  dovm-drai^ht,  the  air  entering  above  the 
grate,  passing  down  through  the  fir^  and  from  the  adh-pit 
through  a  side  flue  to  the  chimney.  In  starting  the  fire, 
the  coal  was  laid  on  the  grate,  covered  with  wood,  and  the 
latter  was  ignited,  the  flame,  passing  downward  through  the 
■  2 
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coal,  igniting  that  in  torn,  and,  as  diumed  by  Papin,  the 
combostion  waa  complete,  and  Uie  formation  of  smoke  v&s 
entirely  prevented.  He  states,  in  "Acta  Emditormn," 
that  the  beat  was  intense,  the  saTing  of  fuel  very  great, 
and  that  the  only  difficnlty  was  to  find  a  refractory  mate- 
rial vhich  would  withstand  the  high  temperature  attained. 

This  is  the  first  fire-box  and  fine  b<riler  of  which  we  have 
record.  The  experiment  is  snpposed  to  have  led  Papin  to 
saggest  the  nae  of  a  hot-blast,  as  practised  by  Neilson  more 
than  a  century  later,  for  reducing  metals  from  their  ores. 

Papin  made  another  boiler  having  a  flue  winding  through 
the  water-space,  and  presenting  a  heating  surface  of  neai^ 
ly  80  square  feet.  The  flue  bad  a  length  of  S4  feet,  and 
was  about  10  inches  sqnare.  It  is  not  stated  what  were 
the  maximum  pressures  carried  on  these  boilers ;  but  it 
is  known  that  Papin  had  used  very  high  pressures  in  his 
digesters — probably  between  1,300  and  1,500  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

In  the  year  1705,  Leibnitz,  then  viEdting  England,  had 
seen  a  Savery  engine,  and,  on  his  return,  described  it  to 
Papin,  sending  him  a  sketch  of  the  machine.  Papin  read 
the  letter  and  exhibited  the  sketch  to  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  Charles  at  once  urged  him  to  endeavour  to  perfect 
his  own  machine,  and  to  continue  the  researches  which  he 
had  been  intermittently  pursning  since  the  earlier  machine 
had  been  exhibited  in  public. 

In  a  small  pamphlet  printed  at  Cassel  in  1707,'  Papin 
describes  a  new  form  of  engine,  in  which  he  discards  the 
original  plan  of  a  modified  Huyghens  engine,  with  tight- 
fitting  piston  and  cylinder,  nosing  its  load  by  indirect  ac- 
tion, and  makes  a  modified  Savery  engine,  which  he  calls 
the  "  Elector's  En^e,"  in  honour  of  his  patron.  This  is 
the  en^e  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  as  proposed  to  l>e 
Qsed  by  him  in  taming  a  water-wheeL 

■  "  NonTelte  miniSTe  d'ileyer  I'Ebu  ptr  la  Forae  da  Feu,  mis  en  Lu- 
miire,"  pu-  D.  pB[dn.    CasBel,  1707. 
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The  sketcli  is  that  given  by  the  mventor  in  his  memoir. 
It  conBiBte  (Fig.  IB)  of  a  steam-boiler,  a,  from  which  steam  is 
led  through  the  cock,  c,  to  the  working  cylinder,  n.  The  water 
beneath  tiie  floating-piston,  h,  which  latter  serves  simply  as 
a  coshion  to  protect  the  steam  from  sodden  condensation  or 
contact  with  the  water,  is  forced  into  the  veesel  r  r,  which 


Fra.  IS.— Papto'i  EnglDe  tad  Wilst-Wheel,  i.  d.  ITOT. 

is  a  lai^  air-chamber,  and  which  serves  to  render  the  out- 
flow of  water  comparatively  uniform,  and  the  discharge  oc- 
curs by  means  of  the  pipe  p,  from  which  the  water  rises  to 
the  desired  height.  A  fresh  supply  of  water  is  introduced 
through  the  fumiel  k,  after  condensation  of  the  steam  in  n, 
and  the  operation  of  expulsion  is  repeated. 

This  machine  is  evidently  a  retrogression,  and  Papin, 
after  having  earned  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  first 
steam-engine  of  the  typical  form  which  has  since  become 
80  universally  applied,  forfeited  that  credit  by  his  evident 
ignorance  of  its  superiority  over  existing  devices,  and  by 
attempting  unsuccessfully  to  perfect  the  inferior  device  of 
another  inventor. 

Subsequently,  Papin  made  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
steam-engine  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  the  acconnt  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  Steam-Navigation. 

Again  disappointed,  Papin  once  more  visited  England, 
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to  renew  bis  aoqmuntaQce  vith  the  savcms  of  the  Ro3raJ 
Society ;  but  Boyle  had  died  dnring  the  period  which  Pa- 
pin  had  spent  in  Glennany,  and  the  nnhappy  and  disheart- 
ened inventor  and  phUoeopher  died  in  1610,  without  having 
seen  any  one  of  hia  many  devices  and  ingenious  inventions 
a  practical  snccess. 
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"  The  introductioti  of  new  Inventioiu  aeemeth  to  be  the  very  oMef  of 
tH  hanun  Actions.  The  Benefits  of  aev  InventionB  maj  extend  to  all 
Haokind  uniTerBsUf ;  but  the  Good  of  political  Achierements  can  respect 
but  some  particular  Cantons  of  Hen ;  lli«ee  latter  do  not  endure  above  a 
fer  Ages,  the  former  forever.  Inrentians  make  all  Hen  happf,  irltbout 
titber  Injory  or  Damage  to  any  one  tingle  Person.  fWthennore,  new 
&iTentionB  are,  as  it  vere,  new  Srections  and  Imitaluna  of  Ood's  own 
Workfl." — BiCOff. 

The    Modbbn    Tyfb,    as   Dbtxlofed    bt    Newcohen, 

BeIQHTON,    AND     SUEATON. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centniy  erery  ele- 
ment of  the  modem  type  of  Bteam-«Q^ne  had  been  sepa- 
rately invented  and  practically  applied.  The  character  of 
atmospheric  presBore,  and  of  the  pressora  of  gaees,  had  be- 
ctnne  onderstood.  The  nature  of  a  Tacnam  was  known, 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  it  by  the  displaoemeiit  of  the 
air  by  steam,  and  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  was 
nndei&tood.  The  importance  of  ntilizing  the  power  of  steam, 
and  the  application  of  condensation  in  the  removal  of  at- 
mospheric presHure,  was  not  only  recognized,  but  had  been 
actually  and  sncceBsfully  attempted  by  Morland,  Papin, 
and  Savery. 

Mechanicians  had  sncceeded  in  making  steam-boilers 
capable  of  sustaining  any  desired  or  any  nsefnl  pressure, 
and  Papin  bad  shown  how  to  make  them  comparatively  safe 
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by  the  attaobment  of  the  Bafety-valve.  They  had  made 
Bteam-cylinders  fitted  with  pistons,  and  had  need  such  a 
comhination  in  the  development  of  power. 

It  now  only  remained  for  the  engineer  to  combine  tnown 
forms  of  mechanism  in  a  practical  macliiiie  which  should  be 
capable  of  economically  and  conveniently  ntilizing  the  pow- 
er of  steam  through  the  application  of  now  weli-nnderetood' 
principles,  and  by  the  intelligent  combination  of  phyucal 
phenomena  already  familiar  to  scientific  inveBtigatora.___, 

Every  essential  fact  and  every  vital  principle  had  been 
learned,  and  every  one  of  the  needed  mechanical  combina- 
tions had  been  snccessfolly  effected.  It  was  only  reqnisite 
that  an  inventor  should  appear,  capable  of  perceiving  that 
these  known  facta  and  combinations  of  mechanism,  prop- 
erly Ulustrated  in  a  working  machine,  wonid  present  to  the 
world  its  greatest  physical  blessing. 

The  defects  of  the  simple  en^nes  constmcted  up  to  this 
time  have  been  noted  aa  each  has  been  described.  None  of 
them  could  be  depended  npon  for  safe,  economical,  and  con- 
tinuous work.  Savery*8  was  the  most  successful  of  all.  But 
the  engine  of  Savery,  even  with  the  improvements  of  De- 
saguliers,  was  unsafe  where  most  needed,  because  of  the 
high  pressures  necessarily  carried  in  its  boilers  when  pump- 
ing from  considerable  depths  ;  it  was  uneconomical,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  loss  of  heat  in  its  forcing-cylinders 
when  the  hot  steam  was  surrounded  at  its  entrance  by  cold^ 
bodies ;  it  was  slow  in  operation,  of  great  first  coat,  and 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  in  repairs,  as  well  as  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  do  its  work  unlnter- 
raptedly,  and  was  thus  in  many  respects  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory machine. 

The  man  who  finally  effected  a  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  modem  steam-engine,  and  produced  a  machine 
which  is  unmistakably  a  true  engine — L  e.,  a  trun  of  mech- 
anism consisting  of  several  elementary  pieces  combined  iti 
a  train  capable  of  transmitting  a  force  applied  at  one  end 
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and  of  GOmmnnicating  it  to  the  resistaiice  to  be  overcome 
at  the  other  end — vas  Thouab  Nswcouen,  an  "  iron-mon- 
ger "  and  blacksmith  of  Dartmonth,  England.  The  engine 
invented  by  him,  and  known  as  the  "  Atmoapherio  Steam- 
Engine,"  ia  the  first  of  an  entirely  new  type. 

The  old  type  of  engine — the  steam-engine  ae  a  simple 
inaohine — had  been  given  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection, 
by  the  snoceasive  improvements  of  Worcester,  Savery,  and 
Desaguliers,  as  it  was  probably  capable  of  attaining  by  any 
modification  of  its  details.  The  next  step  was  necessarily 
a  complete  change  of  type  ;  and  to  effect  snch  a  change,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  combine  devices  already  known  and 
sncoessfully  tried. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Newco- 
men.  Hi  a  position  in  life  was  homble,  and  the  inventor 
was  not  then  looked  upon  as  an  individnal  of  even  possible 
importance  in  the  community.  He  was  considered  as  one 
of  an  eccentric  class  of  schemers,  and  of  an  order  which, 
concerning  itself  with  mechanical  matters,  held  the  lowest 
position  in  the  class. 

It  is  supposed  that  Savery's  en^ne  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  Newcomen,  and  that  the  latter  may  have  visited 
Savery  at' his  home'  in  Modbury,  which  was  but  fifteen 
miles  from  the  residence  of  Newoomen.  It  is  thought,  by 
some  biographers  of  these  inventors,  that  Newcomen  was 
employed  by  Savery  in  making  the  more  intricate  forgings 
of  his  engine.  Huris,  in  his  "lexicon  Technicum,"  statra 
that  drawings  of  the  engine  of  Savery  came  into  the  hands 
of  Newcomen,  who  made  a  model  of  the  machine,  set  it  up 
in  his  garden,  and  then  attempted  its  improvement ;  but 
Switzer  says  that  Newcomen  "  was  as  early  in  his  invention 
as  Mr.  Savery  was  in  his." 

Newcomen  was  assisted  in  his  experiments  by  John  Gal- 
ley, who,  with  him,  took  out  the  patent.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  visit  to  Cornwall,  where  they  witnessed  the  working 
of  a  Savery  engine  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub-  . 
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jeot ;  but  &  friend  of  Savery  has  stated  that  Newcomeh 
Tas  as  early  with  his  general  plans  as  Savery. 

After  some  discussion  with  Calley,  Newcomen  entered 
into  correspondence  vith  Dr.  Hooke,  proposing  a  steam- 
en^ne  to  consist  of  a  ateam-cylinder  containing  a  piston 
similar  to  that  of  I*(^in'e,  and  to  drive  a  sqjorate  pttmp, 
Bimilar  to  those  generally  in  use  where  water  was  raised  by 
horse  or  wind  power.  Dr.  Hooke  advised  and  argued  strong- 
ly against  their  plan,  but,  fortunately,  the  obstinate  be-  - 
lief  of  the  unlearned  mechanics  was  not  overpowered  by  the 
disquisitions  of  their  distinguished  correspondent,  and  New- 
comen and  Galley  attempted  an  engine  on  their  peculiar 
plan.  This  succeeded  so  well  as  to  induce  them  to  continue 
their  labours,  and,  in  1705,  to  patent,'  in  combination  with 
Savery — ^who  held  the  exclusive  right  to  practise  aurface- 
condensatioQ,  and  who  induced  them  to  allow  him  an  inter- 
est with  them — an  en^ne  combining  a  steam-oylinder  and 
pbton,  Burfaoe-condensation,  s  separate  boiler,  and  separate 
pumps. 

In  the  atmospheric-en^ne,  as  first  designed,  the  slow 
process  of  condensation  by  the  application  of  the  condens- 
ii^  water  to  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder,  to  produce  the 
vacuum,  cansed  the  strokes  of  the  engine  to  take  place  at 
very  long  intervals.  An  improvement  was,  however,  soon 
effected,  which  immensely  increased  the  rapidity  of  con- 
densation. A  jet  of  water  was  thrown  directly  into  the 
cylinder,  thus  effecting  for  the  Newcomen  engine  just 
what  Desaguliers  had  done  for  the  Savery  en^ne  previ- 
ously. As  thus  improved,  the  Newcomen  engine  is  shown 
in  Fig.  19. 

Here  b  is  the  boiler.  Steam  passes  from  it  through  the 
cock,  d,  and  np  into  the  cylinder,  a,  equilibrating  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  allowing  the  heavy  pump-rod,  k,  to 

>  It  has  bean  denied  Qui  a  patent  was  iasued,  but  tbeie  la  no  doubt 
that  BftTerj  claimed  aud  leceiTed  an  interest  in  tlie  new  m^xu. 
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fall,  and,  by  tlie  greater  weight  acting  throngh  the  beam,  /  i, 
to  raiae  the  piaton, «,  to  the  position  shown.  The  rod  m  car- 
liee  a  coimterbalance,  if  needed.  The  cock  d  being  shot,  f 
is  then  opened,  and  a  jet  of  water  from  the  reBerroir,  g,  en- 
ters the  cylinder,  prodncing  a  Taonnm  by  the  condenBation 
of  the  steam.  The  pressure  of  the  ^  above  the  piston  now 
forces  it  down,  again  raising  the  pnmp-rods,  and  thns  the 
engine  works  on  indefinitely. 


The  pipe  h  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston  covered  with  water,  to  prevent  ur-leaks — 
a  device  of  Newcomen.  Two  gaage-cocks,  c  c,  and  a  safety- 
valve,  2f,  are  represented  in  the  figure,  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  latter  is  quite  different  from  the  now  osnal  form. 
Here,  the  procure  used  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  weight  of  the  valve  itself  was  ordina- 
rily sufficient  to  keep  it  down.  The  condensing  water,  to- 
gether with  the  water  of  condensation,  flows  off  throngh 
tlie  open  pipe  p.    Kewcomen's  first  engine  made  6  or  8 
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strokes  s  minate ;  the  later  and  improved  engines  made  10 
oris. 

Tbe  ateam-en^e  lias  now  assamed  a  form  that  some- 
what resembles  the  modem  machine. 

The  Newcomen  engine  is  seen  at  a  glance  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  aarlier  ideas.  It  waB  the  engine  of  Huy- 
ghens,  with  its  cylinder  and  piston  aa  improved  by  Papin, 
by  the  aubstitution  of  steam  for  the  gaaes  generated  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder ;  atiU  fiirther  improved  by  New- 
comen  and  Galley  by  the  addition  of  the  method  of  con- 
densation used  in  the  Savery  engine.  It  was  further  modi- 
fied, with  (he  object  of  applying  it  directly  to  the  working 
of  the  pumps  of  the  mines  by  the  introduction  of  the  over- 
head beam,  tram  which  the  piston  was  suspended  at  one 
end  and  the  pump-rod  at  the  other. 

The  adv^itages  secured  by  this  combination  of  inven- 
tions were  many  and  manifest.  The  piston  not  only  gave 
economy  by  interposing  itself  between  the  impelling  and 
the  resisting  fluid,  but,  by  affording  opportunity  to  make 
the  area  of  piston  as  large  as  desired,  it  enabled  Newcomen 
to  use  any  convenient  pressure  and  any  desired  proportions 
for  any  proposed  lift.  The  removal  of  the  water  to  be 
lifted  frcMU  the  steam-engine  proper  and  handling  it  with 
pumps,  waa  an  evident  cause  of  very  great  economy  of 
steam. 

■  The  disposal  of  the  water  to  be  raised  in  this  way  also 
permitted  the  operations  of  condensation  of  steam,  and  the 
renewal  of  pressure  on  the  piston,  to  be  made  to  saoceed 
each  other  with  rapidity,  and  enabled  the  inventor  to  choose, 
nnhampered,  the  device  for  aecnring  promptly  the  action  of 
condensation. 

Desaguliers,  in  his  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
engine  of  Newcomen,  says  that,  with  his  coadjutor  Calley, 
he  "made  several  experiments  in  private  about  the  year 
1710,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1711  made  proposals 
to  drain  the  water  of  a  colliery  at  Cfii^  in  Warwiokshir^ 
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where  the  proprietora  employed  500  horBes,  at  an  expense 
of  £900  a  year ;  bat,  tbeir  invention  not  meeting  with  the 
reception  they  expected,  in  March  following,  throngh  the 
acqaaintance  of  Mr.  Potter,  of  Bromsgrove,  ia  Worces- 
tershire, they  bargained  to  draw  water  for  Mr,  Back,  of 
Wolverhampton,  where,  after  a  great  maay  laborione  at- 
tempts, they  did  make  the  engine  work ;  bat,  not  being 
either  philosophers  to  nnderatand  the  reason,  or  mathema- 
ticians  enongh  to  calculate  the  powers  and  proportions  of 
the  parts,  they  very  Incluly,  by  accident,  found  what  they 
sought  for." 

"  They  were  at  a  loss  about  the  pumps,  but,  being  so 
near  Birmingham,  and  having  the  assistance  of  so  many  ad- 
mirable and  ingenious  workmen,  they  came,  about  1713,  to 
the  method  of  making  the  pump- valves,  clacks,  and  backets, 
whereas  they  had  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  them  before. 
One  thing  is  very  remarkable  :  as  they  were  at  first  work- 
ing, they  were  surprised  to  see  the  engine  go  several  strokes, 
and  very  quick  together,  when,  after  a  search,  they  found  a 
hole  in  the  piston,  which  let  the  cold  water  in  to  condense 
the  steam  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  whereas,  before,  they 
had  always  done  it  on  the  outside.  They  used  before  to 
work  with  a  buoy  to  the  cylinder,  inclosed  in  a  pipe,  which 
buoy  rose  when  the  steam  was  strong  and  opened  the  injec- 
tion, and  made  a  stroke ;  thereby  they  were  only  capable 
of  ^ving  6,  8,  or  10  strokes  in  a  minate,  till  a  boy,  named 
Humphrey  Potter,  in  1713,  who  attended  the  engine,  added 
(what  he  called  a  acoggan)  a  catch,  that  the  beam  always 
opened,  and  then  it  would  go  15  or  16  strokes  a  minute. 
But,  this  being  perplexed  with  catches  and  strings,  Mj. 
Henry  Belghton,  in  an  engine  he  had  built  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  in  1718,  took  them  all  away  but  the  beam  it- 
self, and  supplied  them  in  a  much  better  manner." 

In  illostration  of  the  application  of  the  Newcomen  en- 
gine to  the  drainage  of  mines,  Farey  describes  a  small 
machine,  of  which  the  pomp  is  8  inches  in  diameter,  and 
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the  lift  leSfeet.  The  column  of  water  to  be  raiaed  weighed 
3,585  pounds.  The  Btetun-|Mston  was  made  2  feet  in  diam- 
eter, giving  an  area  of  463  sqnare  inches.  The  net  working- 
preeeure  was  asBnmed  at  lOf  pounds  per  eqaare  inch  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  water  of  condensation  and  of  uncon- 
densed  vapour  after  the  entrance  of  the  injection- water  being 
usaally  about  160°  Fahr.  This  gave  an  excess  of  pressure 
on  the  steam-side  of  1,324;  pounds,  the  total  pressure  on  the 
piston  being  4,859  pounds.  One-half  of  this  excess  is  coun- 
terweighted  by  the  pump-rods,  and  by  weight  on  that  end 
of  the  beam ;  and  the  weight,  662  pounds,  acting  on  each 
side  alternately  as  a  surplus,  produced  the  requisite  rapidity 
of  movement  of  the  machine.  This  engine  was  said  to 
make  15  strokes  per  minute,  giving  a  speed  of  piston  of  75 
feet  per  minute,  and  the  power  exerted  nsefnlly  was  equiv- 
alent to  265,126  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute. 
As  the  horse-power  is  equivalent  to  33,000  "  foot-pounds  " 
per  minute,  the  engine  was  of  VtfiiW  =  8-034 — almost  ex- 
actly 8  horse-power. 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  this  estimate  with  that  made 
for  a  Savery  engine  dobig  the  same  work.  The  latter  would 
have  raised  the  water  about  26  feet  in  its  "suction-pipe," 
and  would  then  have  forced  it,  by  the  direct  pressure  of 
steam,  the  remaining  distance  of  136  feet ;  and  the  steam- 
pressure  required  would  have  been  nearly  60  pounds  per 
square  inch.  With  this  high  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
waste  ot  steam  by  condensation  in  the  forcing-vessels  would 
have  been  so  great  that  it  would  have  compelled  the  adop- 
tion of  two  engines  of  considerable  size,  each  lifting  the 
water  one-half  the  height,  and  using  steam  of  aboat  25 
pounds  pressure.  Potter's  rude  valve-gear  was  soon  im- 
proved by  Henry  Beighton,  in  an  engine  iriiich  that  talented 
engineer  erected  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1718,  and  in 
which  he  substituted  substantial  materi^^s  for  the  cords,  as 
in  Fig.  20. 

In  this  sketch,  r  is  a  pli^-tree,  plug-rod,  or  plug-frame, 
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as  it  is  varionsly  called,  sospended  from  the  great  beam, 
with  which  it  rises  and  falls,  bringing  the  pinsp  and  b,  at 
the  proper  moment,  in  contact  with  the  handles  k  k  and  n  n 
of  the  valves,  moving  them  in  the  proper  direction  and  to 
the  proper  extent.     A  lever  safety-valve  is  here  used,  at 
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the  saggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Des^oliers.  The  piston  was 
packed  with  leather  or  with  rope,  and  Inbricated  with  tal- 
low. 

After  the  death  of  Beighton,  the  atmospheric  engine  of 
Kewcomen  retained  its  then  standard  form  for  maiiy  years, 
and  came  into  extensive  use  in  all  the  mining  districts,  par- 
tionlarly  in  Comw^  and  was  also  applied  occasionally  to 
the  drainage  of  wet  lands,  to  the  supply  of  water  to  towns, 
and  it  was  even  proposed  by  Holla  to  be  nsed  for  ahip-pro- 
pnlsion. 
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The  proportiona  of  the  engines  had  been  determined  in  a 
hap-haz^rd  way,  and  they  were  in  many  cases  very  unsafe. 
John  Smeaton,  the  most  distinguighed  engineer  of  his  time, 
finally,  in  1769,  experimentally  determined  proper  propor- 
tions, and  built  several  of  these  engines  of  very  consider- 
able size.  He  boilt  his  engines  with  steam-cylinders  of 
greater  length  of  stroke  than  had  been  customary,  and  gave 
them  such  dimensions  as,  1;>y  giving  a  greater  excess  of 
pressure  on  the  steam-side,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  greatly- 
increased  speed  of  piston.  The  first  of  his  new  style  of  en- 
gine was  erected  at  Loi^  Benton,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  1774. 

Fig.  21 '  illoBtrates  its  principal  characteristic  features. 
The  boiler  is  not  shown. 

The  steam  is  led  to  the  engine  throi^h  the  pipe,  C,  and 
is  regulated  by  turning  the  cock  in  the  receiver,  D,  which 
connects  with  the  steam-cylinder  by  the  pipe,  E,  which 
latter  pipe  rises  a  little  way  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, F,  in  order  that  it  may  not  drain  off  the  iujection-water 
into  the  steam-pipe  and  receiver. 

The  steam-cylinder,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  is  fitted 
with  a  carefnlly-made  piston,  G,  having  a  fianch  rising  four 
or  five  inches  and  extending  completely  around  its  circnm- 
ference,  and  nearly  in  contact  witti  the  interior  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  Between  this  fianch  and  the  cylinder  is  driven 
a  "  packing  "  of  oakum,  which  is  held  in  place  by  weights  ; 
this  prevents  the  leakage  of  air,  water,  or  steam,  past  the 
piston,  as  it  rises  and  falls  in  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of 
the  engine.  The  chain  and  piston-rod  connect  the  piston 
to  the  beam,  II,  The  arch-heads  at  each  end  of  the  beam 
keep  the  chains  of  the  piston-rod  and  the  pnmp-rods  perpen- 
dicular and  in  line. 

A  "jack-head  "  pump,  If,  is  driven  by  a  small  beam  de- 
riving its  motion  from  the  plug-rod  at  g,  raises  the  water 

■  A  fMvaimile  ol  a  akotch  In  Gilloini;'!  "  On  the  Stetm'^a(^iie,"  etc 
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required  for  condeoBing  the  Bteam,  and  keeps  the  cistern,  O, 
BQpplied.  This  "  jack-head  ciatem  "  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  ^ve  the  water  entering  the  cylinder  the  velocity  requisite 


to  seenre  prompt  condensation.  .  A  waste-pipe  carries  away 
any  surplus  water.  The  injection- water  is  led  from  the  cis- 
tern by  the  pipe,  P  -P,  which  is  two  or  thr^e  inches  in  diam- 
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eter,  and  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated  by  the  injection- 
eock,  r.  The  cap  at  the  end,  d,  is  pierced  with  several  holes, 
and  the  Btream  thna  divided  rises  in  jets  when  admitted, 
and,  Btriting  the  lower  side  of  the  piston,  the  spray  thus 
produced  very  rapidly  condenses  the  steam,  and  prodnces  a 
vacuum  beneath  the  piston.  The  valve,  e,  on  the  npper  end 
of  the  injeotion-pipe,  is  a  check-valve,  to  prevent  leakage 
into  the  engine  when  the  latter  is  not  in  operation.  The 
httle  pipe,  /,  supplies  water  to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston, 
Emd,  keeping  it  flooded,  prevents  the  entrance  of  air  when 
the  packing  is  not  perfectly  tight.        ^ 

The  "  working-plug,"  or  plag-rod,  ft  is  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber slit  vertically,  and  carrying  pins  which  engage  the 
handles  of  the  valves,  opening  and  closing  fbem  at  the 
proper  times.  The  eteam-cock,  or  regulator,  has  a  handle, 
h,  by  which  it  is  moved.  The  iron  rod,  i  i,  or  spanner,  gives 
motion  to  the  handle,  A, 

The  vibrating  lever,  h  I,  called  the  Y,  or  the  "  tumbling- 
bob,"  moves  on  the  pins,  m  n,  and  is  worked  by  the  levers, 
o  p,  which  in  turn  are  moved  by  the  plug-tree.  When  o 
is  depressed,  the  loaded  end,  &,  is  given  the  position  seen  in 
the  sketch,  and  the  leg  /  of  tbe  J' strikes  the  spanner,  i  i, 
and,  opening  the  steam-valve,  the  piston  at  once  rises  as 
steam  enters  the  cylinder,  until  another  pin  on  the  plug-rod 
raises  the  piece,  P,  and  doses  the  regulator  again.  The 
lever,  q  r,  connects  with  the  injection-cock,  and  is  moved, 
when,  as  the  piston  rises,  the  end,  g,  is  B^mok  by  a  pin  on 
the  plug-rod,  and  the  cock  is  opened  and  a  vacuom  pro- 
duced. The  cock  is  closed  on  the  descent  of  the  plng-tree 
with  the  piston.  An  eduction-pipe,  H,  fitted  with  a  clock, 
conveys  away  the  water  in  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  each 
down-stroke ;  the  water  thus  removed  is  collected  in  the 
hot-well,  S,  and  is  used  as  feed-water  for  the  boiler,  to  which 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  pipe  T.  At  each  down-stroke,  while 
the  water  passes  out  through  Ji,  the  air  which  may  have 
collected  in  the  cylinder  is  driven  out  through  the  "  snift- 
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ing-fralve,"  a.  The  Bteam-cylinder  is  Bnpported  on  Btroog 
beamfi,  £  ^ ;  it  has  around  ita  apper  edge  a.  guard,  v,  of  lead, 
Thioh  prevents  the  overflow  of  the  water  on  the  top  of  the 
piston.  The  exoeea  of  this  water  flows  away  to  the  hot- 
well  throu^  the  pipe  W. 

Catch-pins,  x,  are  provided,  to  prevent  the  beam  descend- 
ing too  far  should  the  engine  make  too  long  a  stroke ;  two 
wooden  springs,  yy,  receive  the  blow.  The  great  beam  is 
carried  on  sectors,  zz,  to  fJiminiah  loases  by  friction. 

The  boilers  of  Newcomen's  earlier  engines  were  made  of 
copper  where  in  contact  with  the  prodacts  of  combustion, 
and  their  upper  parte  were  of  lead.     Subsequently,  sheet- 
iron  was  substituted.     The  steam-space  in  the  boiler  was 
made  of  6  or  10  times  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine.     Even  in  Smeaton's  time,  a  chimney-damper  was 
not  used,  and  the  supply  of  steam  was  consequently  very 
variable.    In  the  earlier  engines,  the 
cylinder  was  placed  on  the  boiler ; 
afterward,  they  were  placed  sepa- 
rately, and  supported  on  a  founda- 
tion of  masonry.     The  injection  or 
"  jack-head  "  cistern  was  placed  from 
12  to  SO  feet  above  the  en^ne,  the 
velocity   due    the    greater    altitude 
being  foond  to  give  the  most  perfect 
distribution  of  the  water  and  the 
promptest  condensation. 

Smeaton  covered  the  lower  mde 
of  his  steam-pistons  with  wooden 
plank  about  3i  inches  thick,  in  order   ^   „    „  „     .„ 

*,        .,        ,,,         ,  ,  ,  rra-  M.— Boiler  of  Netrwoien's 

that  it  should  absorb  and  waste  less  Eogiie,  it«8. 

beat  than  when  the  iron  was  directly 
exposed  to  the  steam.  Mr.  Beighton  was  the  firat  to  use  the 
water  of  condensation  for  feeding  the  boiler,  taking  it  di- 
rectly from  the  eduction-pipe,  or  the  "  hot-well."  Where 
only  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  water  could  be  obtained  for 
f2 
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feeding  the  boiler,  and  the  injection-water  was  "hard,"  Mr. 
Smeaton  applied  a  heater,  immereed  in  the  hot- well,  throngh 
which  the  feed  passed,  absorbing  heat  from  the  water  of 
condensation  en  r<mte  to  the  boiler.  Farey  first  proposed 
the  use  of  the  "  coil-beater  " — a  pipe,  or  "  worm,"  whi(^ 
forming  a  part  of  the  feed-pipe,  was  set  in  the  hot-well. 
As  early  as  1743,  the  metal  need  for  the  cylinders  was  cast- 
iron.  The  earlier  engines  had  been  fitted  with  brass  cylin- 
ders. Desagnliers  recommended  the  iron  cylinders,  as  being 
smoother,  thinner,  and.  as  having  less  capacity  for  heat  than 
those  of  brass. 

In  a  very  few  years  after  the  invention  of  Newcomen's 
engine  it  had  been  introdnced  into  nearly  all  large  mines  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  many  new  minee,  which  could  not  have 
been  worked  at  all  previonsly,  were  opened,  when  it -was 
found  that  the  new  machine  conld  be  relied  npon  to  raise 
the  large  quantities  of  water  to  be  handled.  The  first  en- 
gine in  Scotland  was  erected  in  1720  at  Elphinstone,  in 
Stirlingshire.     One  was  put  ap  in  Hungary  in  1723. 

The  first  mine-engine,  erected  in  1712  at  Griff,  was  22 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  second  and  third  engineg  were 
of  similar  size.  That  erected  at  Ansthorpe  was  23  inches 
in  diameter  of  cylinder,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  mnoh 
lai^er  eng^es  were  constmcted.  Smeaton  and  others 
finally  made  them  as  large  as  6  feet  in  diameter. 

In  calculating  the  lifting-power  of  his  engines,  Xew- 
comen'B  method  w^  "  to  Bquare  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
der in  inches,  and,  catting  off  the  last  figure,  he  called  it 
'  long  hundredweights  ; '  then  writing  a  cipher  on  the  right 
hand,  he  called  the  number  on  that  side  '  odd  pounds  ; '  this 
he  reckoned  tolerably  exact  at  a  mean,  or  rather  when  the 
barometer  was  above  80  inches,  and  the  air  heavy."  In 
allowing  for  frictional  and  other  losses,  he  deducted  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third.  Desagnliers  found  the  rule  quite 
exact.  The  nsual  mean  pressure  resisting  the  motion  of 
the  piston  averaged,  in  the  best  engines,  about  8  pounds  per 
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sqn&re  inch  of  its  area.  The  speed  of  the  pistoo  waa  from 
150  to  175  feet  per  minnte.  The  temperatnre  of  the  hot- 
well  waa  from  145°  to  175°  Fahr. 

Smeaton  made  a  oomber  of  teBt-trials  of  Newcomen 
enginea  to  determine  their  "duty" — i.  e.,  to  ascertain  the 
expenditure  of  fnel  required  to  raise  a  definite  quantity  of 
water  to  a  stated  height.  He  found  an  en^e  10  incheB  in 
diameter  of  cylinder,  and  of  3  feet  stroke,  could  do  work 
equal  to  raising  2,919,017  pounds  of  water  one  foot  high, 
with  a  bushel  of  coals  weighing  84  pounds. 

One  of  Smeaton's  larger  engines,  erected  at  IJong  Ben- 
ton, was  53  inches  in  diameter  of  cylinder  and  of  7  feet 
stroke  of  piston,  and  made  12  atrokes  per  minute.  Its  load 
was  equal  to  7i  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston-area,  xad 
its  effective  capacity  about  40  horse-power.  Its  duty  was 
9^  millions  of  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  bushel  of 
coals.  Its  boUer  evaporated  7.88  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  fnel  consumed.  It  had  35  square  feet  of  grate- 
surface  and  142  square  feet  of  heating-surface  beneath  the 
boilers,  and  S17  sqdare  feet  in  the  flues — a  total  of  469 
square  feet.  The  moving  parts  of  this  engine  weighed 
Batons. 

Smeaton  erected  one  of  these  engines  at  the  Chasewater 
mine,  in  Cornwall,  in  1775,  which  was  of  very  considerable 
size.  It  was  6  feet  in  diameter  of  steam-cylinder,  and  had 
a  maximum  stroke  of  piston  of  &^  feet.  It  usually  worked 
9  feet.  The  pumps  were  in  three  lifts  of  about  100  feet 
each,  and  were  162  inches  in  diameter.  Nine  strokes  were 
made  per  minute.  This  engine  replaced  two  others,  of  64 
and  of  62  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  respectively,  and  both 
of  6  feet  stroke.  One  engine  at  the  lower  lift  supplied  the 
second,  which  was  set  above  it.  The  lower  one  had  pumps 
18}  inches  in  diameter,  and  raised  the  water  144  feet ;  the 
upper  engine  r^sed  the  water  156  feet,  by  pumps  17i-  inches 
in  diameter.  The  later  engine  replacing  them  exerted  76} 
horse-power.     There  were  three  boiler^  each  15  feet  in 
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diameter,  and  havmg  each  23  aqoare  feet  of  grate-sarface. 
The  chimney  was  32  feet  high.  The  great  beam,  or  "  lever," 
of  thia  en^e  was  built  up  of  20  beams  of  fir  in  two  seta, 
placed  side  by  aide,  and  ten  deep,  strongly  bolted  together. 
It  was  over  Sfeet  deep  at  the  middle  and  6  feet  at  the 
ends,  and  waa  2  feet  thick.  The  "  main  centrea,"  or  jonr- 
nals,  on  'which  it  vibrated  were  &)■  inches  in  diameter  and 
8i  inches  long.  The  cylinder  weighed  6J-  tona,  and  was 
pmd  for  at  the  rate  of  28  Bhillmge  per  hnndredweight. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  therefore,  the  en- 
gine of  Newcomen,  perfected  by  the  ingenuity  of  Potter 
and  of  Beighton,  and  by  the  systematic  study  and  experi- 
mental research  of  Smeaton,  had  become  a  well-established 
form  of  ateam-engine,  and  its  application  to  raiaing  wat«r 
had  become  general.  The  coal-minea  of  Coventry  and  of 
Kewcastle  had  adopted  thia  method  of  dr^nage ;  and  the  tin 
and  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall  had  been  deepened,  using, 
for  drainage,  engines  of  the  largest  size. 

Some  engines  had  been  set  up  in  and  about  London,  the 
scene  of  Worcester's  struggles  and  disappointments,  where 
they  were  used  to  supply  water  to  large  houses.  Others 
were  in  nae  in  other  large  cities  of  EngUnd,  where  wat«r- 
works  had  been  erected. 

Some  engines  had  alao  been  erected  to  drive  mills  indi- 
rectly by  raising  water  to  turn  water-wheels.  This  is  aaid 
by  Farey  to  have  been  first  practised  in  1753,  at  a  mill  near 
Bristol,  and  became  common  during  the  next  quarts  of  a 
century.  Many  engine  had  been  built  in  England  and 
sent  across  the  channel,  to  be  applied  to  the  drainage  of 
mines  on  the  Continent.  Belidor  *  stated  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  "fire-engines"  was  exctusively  confined  to 
England ;  and  this  remained  true  many  years  after  his  time. 
When  used  for  the  drainage  of  mines,  the  engine  nsuaOy 
worked  the  ordinary  lift  or  bucket  pnmp ;  when  employed 
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for  water-sapply  to  citiee,  the  force  or  plunger  pnmp  was 
often  employed,  the  engine  being  placed  below  the  level  of 
the  reservoir.  Dr.  Bees  states  that  this  engine  was  in  com- 
mon nse  among  the  collieiies  of  England  as  early  as  1736. 

The  Edmonstone  colliery  was  licensed,  in  1726,  to  erect 
an  en^e,  not  to  exceed  28  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and 
9  feet  stroke  of  piston,  paying  a  royalty  of  £80  per  annum 
for  eight  years.  This  engine  was  bnilt  in  Scotland,  by 
workmen  sent  from  England,  and  coet  about  £1,200.  Its 
"great  cost"  is  attributed  to  an  extensive  use  of  brass. 
The  workmrai  were  paid  their  expenses  and  16«.  per  week 
as  wages.  The  bnilders  were  John  and  Abraham  Potter, 
of  Dorham.  An  en^ne  bnilt  in  1776,  having  a  steam-cyl- 
inder 48  inches  in  diameter  and  of  7  feet  stroke,  cost  about 
£2,000. 

Smeaton  fonnd  57  engines  at  work  near  Newcastle  in 
1767,  ran^ng  in  size  from  28  to  76  inches  in  diameter  of 
cylinder,  and  of,  collectively,  about  1,200  horse-power.  Fif- 
teen of  these  engines  gave  an  average  of  98  square  inches 
of  piston  to  the  horee-pover,  and  the  averse  duty  was 
6,590,000  pounds  raised  1  foot  high  by  1  bushel  (84  pounds) 
of  coal  The  highest  duty  noted  was  7.44  millions ;  the 
lowest  was  3.22  nullions.  The  most  efficient  en^e  had  a 
steam-cylinder  42  inchee  in  diameter ;  the  load  was  equiva- 
lent to  9^  pounds  per  square  inch  of  piston-area,  and  the 
horse-power  developed  was  calculated  to  be  16.7. 

Price,  writing  in  1778,  says,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
"  Mineralogia  Comubiensis  : "  "  Mr.  Newcomen's  inventidn 
of  the  fire-en^ne  enabled  us  to  sink  our  mines  to  twice  the 
depth  we  could  formerly  do  by  any  other  machinery.  Since 
this  invention  was  completed,  most  other  attempts  at  its 
improvement  have  been  very  nnanccessfnl ;  but  the  vast 
consumption  of  fuel  in  these  eng^es  is  an  immense  draw- 
back on  the  proSt  of  our  mines,  for  every  fire-engine  of 
magnitude  ooneumes  £3,000  worth  of  coals  per  annum. 
This  heavy  tax  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibitaon.*' 
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Smeaton  was  given  the  description,  in  1773,  of  a  stone 
boiler,  whicli  vaa  naed  with  one  of  these  engines  at  a  copper 
mine  at  Camborne,  in  Cornwall.  It  contained  three  copper 
flues  32  inches  in  diameter.  The  gases  were  passed  through 
these  flnefl  saccessively,  finally  passing  off  to  the  chimney. 
This  boiler  was  cemented  with  hydraulic  mortar.  It  was 
20  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  and  8^  feet  deep.  It  was  heated 
by  the  waste  heat  from  the  roaating-fnmacee.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest  flne-boileni  ever  made. 

In  1780,  Smeaton  had  a  list  of  18  large  en^nes  work- 
ing in  Cornwall.  The  larger  number  of  them  were  built 
by  Jonathan  Homblower  and  John  Nancarron.  At  this 
time,  the  largest  and  best-known  pumping-engine  for  water- 
works was  at  York  Buildings,  in  Villiere  Street,  Strand, 
Loudon.  It  had  been  in  operation  since  1762,  and  W38 
erected  beside  one  of  Savery's  engines,  built  in  1710.  It 
had  a  steam-cylinder  45  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke 
of  piston  of  8  feet,  making  7^  strokes  per  minute,  and  de- 
veloping 35^  horse-power.  Its  boiler  was  dome-shaped, 
of  copper,  and  contained  a  large  central  fire-box  and  a 
spiral  flue  leading  outward  to  the  chimney.  Another 
somewhat  larger  machine  was  built  and  placed  beside  this 
en^ne,  some  time  previooa  to  1775.  Its  cylinder  was  49 
inches  in  diameter,  and  its  stroke  9  feet.  It -raised  water 
102  feet.  This  en^ne  was  altered  and  improved  by  Smea- 
ton in  1777,  and  continued  in  use  until  1613. 

Smeaton,  as  early  as  1765,  designed  a  portable  engine,* 
in'which  he  supported  the  machinery  on  a  wooden  frame 
mounted  on  short  legs  and  strongly  put  together,  so  that 
the  whole  machine  could  be  transported  and  set  at  work 
wherever  convenient. 

In  place  pf  the  beam,  a  lai^  pulley  was  used,  over 
which  a  chain  was  carried,  connecting  the  piston  with  the 
pump-rod,  and  the  motion  .was  similar  to  that  given  by  the 
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discarded  beam.  The  wheel  trae  enpported  on  A-frames, 
resembling  somewhat  the  "  gallows-frames  "  still  used  with 
the  beam-engines  of  American  riTer-boata.  The  aillg  carry- 
ing the  two  A's  supported  the  cylinder.  The  injection-cis- 
tern was  supported  above  the  great  pnlley-wheel.  The 
valve-gearing  and  the  injection-pnmp  were  worked  by  a 
smaller  wheel,  mounted  on  the  same  axis  with  the  larger 
one.  The  boiler  was  placed  apart  from  the  engine,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  steam-pipe,  in  which  was 
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placed  the  "  regulator,"  or  throttle-valve.  The  boiler  (Fig. 
23)  *'  was  shaped  lite  a  large  tea-kettle,"  and  contuned  a 
fire-box,  S,  or  internal  furnace,  of  which  the  sides  were 
made  of  cast-iron.  The  fire-dooi,  O,  was  placed  on  one 
side  and  opposite  the  Sue,  D,  through  which  the  products  of 
combustion  were  led  to  the  chimney,  £!;  a  short,  large  pipe, 
F,  leading  downward  from  the  fmnace  to  the  outride  of  the 
boiler,  was  the  ash-pit.  The  shell  of  the  boiler,  A,  was  made 
of  iron  plate  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  steam-cylin- 
:  .Google 
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der  of  the  engine  ws&  16  inches  in  diameter,  the  Bttoke  of 
pbton  6  feet,  the  great  wheel  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
A-frames  9  feet  high.  The  boiler  was  made  6  feet,  the  fur- 
nace 34  inches,  and  the  grate  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
piston  was  intended  to  make  10  strokes  per  minute,  and  the 
en^e  to  develop  4^  horse-power. 

In  1773,  Smeaton  prepared  plans  for  a  pmnping-engine 
to  be  set  np  at  Cronetadt,  the  port  of  St.  Peterabnrg,  to 
empty  the  great  drjr  dock  constracted  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catherine,  his  saccesBor.  This  great  dock  was  begui 
in  1719.  It  was  l&i^  enough  to  dock  ten  of  the  Bhips  of 
that  time,  and  had  previonsly  been  imperfectly  drained  by 
two  greatwindmills  100  feet  high.  So  imperfectly  did  they 
do  their  work,  that  a  year  was  required  to  empty  the  doc^ 
and  it  could  thereftne  only  be  used  once  in  each  summer. 
The  engine  was  built  at  the  Carron  lion  Works,  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  a  cylinder  66  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  stroke 
of  piston  of  Bi  feet.  The  lift  varied  from  83  feet  when 
the  dock  was  fuU  to  53  feet  when  it  was  cleared  of  water. 
The  load  on  the  engine  averted  about  8^  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  piston-area.  There  were  three  boilers,  each 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  16  feet  4  inches  high  to  the  apex  of 
its  hemispherical  dome.  They  contained  internal  fire-boxes 
with  grates  of  20  feet  area,  and  were  surrounded  by  fines 
helically  traversing  the  masonry  setting.  The  engine  was 
started  in  Vm,  and  worked  very  successfully. 

The  lowlands  of  Holland  were,  before  the  time  of  Smea- 
ton,  drtdned  by  means  of  windmills.  The  uncertEunty  and 
inefficiency  of  this  method  precluded  its  application  to  any- 
thing Uke  the  extent  to  which  steam-power  has  since  been 
utilized.  In  1440,  there  were  150  inland  lakes,  or  "Tneers," 
in  that  country,  of  which  nearly  100,  having  an  ext^t  of 
over  200,000  iCcres,  have  since  been  druned.  The  "  Haar- 
lemmer  Meer "  altme  covers  nearly  50,000  acres,  and  forms 
the  basin  of  a  drunage-area  of  between  300,000  and  300,- 
000  acres,  receiving  a  rainfall  of  54,000,000  ttms,  which 
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most  l>e  nised  16  feet  in  dischargisg  it.  The  beds  of  these 
lakes  are  from  10  to  20  feet  lower  than  the  water-level  in 
the  adjaoeiit  canals.  la  1840, 1^000  windmillB  were  still 
employed  in  this  work.  In  the  following  year,  William  n., 
at  the  anggeation  of  a  oranmiseion,  decreed  that  only  steam- 
engines  shoold  be  employed  to  do  this  immenae  work.  Up 
to  this  time  the  average  consnmptioa  of  f  nel  for  the  pomp- 
ii^l-engines  in  use  is  said  to  have  been  20  pounds  per  honr 
per  horse-power. 

The  first  engine  osed  was  erected  in  1777  and  1776,  on 
the  Kewcomen  plan,  to  assist  the  34  windmills  employed  to 
dnda  a  lake  near  Rotterdam.  This  lake  covered  7,000 
acres,  and  its  bed  was  12  feet  below  the  Burfaoe  of  the 
river  Mense,  which  passes  it,  and  empties  into  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood.  The  iron  parts  of  the  engine 
woe  bnilt  in  England,  and  the  machine  was  pnt  together  in 
Holland.  The  steam-cylinder  was  62  inches  in  diamet^, 
and  the  stroke  of  piston  9  feet.  The  boiler  was  18  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contained  a  doable  flue.  The  main  beam  was 
37  feet  long.  The  pomps  were  6  in  number,  3  cylindrical 
and  3  having  a  square  cross-section ;  3  were  of  6  feet  and 
S  of  2^  feet  stooke.  Two  pnmps  (mly  were  woi^ed  at  high- 
tide,  and  the  others  were  added  one  at  a  time,  as  the  tide 
fell,  nntil,  at  low-tide,  all  6  were  at  work. 

The  size  of  this  engine,  and  the  m^^tnde  of  its 
woi^  seem  inaignifleant  when  compared  with  the  machinery 
installed  60  years  later  to  drain  the  Haarlemmer  Meer,  and 
with  the  work  done  by  the  last  These  en^es  are  13  feet 
in  diameter  of  cylinder  and  10  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and 
work — they  are  3  in  nnmber— the  one  11  pumps  of  63  in- 
tites  diameter  and  10  feet  stroke,  the  others  S  pnmps  of 
73  inches  diameter  and  of  the  same  l^igth  of  stroke.  The 
modem  en^es  do  a  "duty"  of  76,000,000  to  87,000,000 
with  M  pounds  of  ooal,  oonsnming  3^  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power. 

The  first  steam-engine  applied  to  working  the  blowing- 
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macliiiiery  of  a  blast-fomace  was  erected  at  the  Carron 
Iron- Works,  in  Scotland,  near  Falkirk,  in  1765,  and  proved 
Teiy  nnsatisfactoiy.  Smeaton  snbseqnently,  in  1769  or 
1770,  introduced  better  machinery  into  these  works  and 
improved  tbe  old  en^ne,  and  this  use  of  the  steam-engine 
soon  became  tt&naL  This  engine  did  its  work  indirectly, 
fumisbing  water,  by  pomping,  to  drive  the  water-wheelB 
which  worked  the  blowing-cylinders.  Its  steam-cylinder 
was  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  pump-cylinder  52  inches. 
The  stroke  was  9  feet. 

A  direct-acting  engine,  used  as  a  blowing-en^ne,  was  not 
constructed  until  about  1784,  at  which  time  a  single-acting 
blowing- cylinder,  or  air-pomp,  was  placed  at  the  "out- 
board" end  of  the  beam,  where  the  pump-rod  had  been 
attached.  The  piston  of  the  :ur-cylinder  was  loaded  with 
the  weights  needed  to  force  it  down,  expelling  the  air,  and 
the  engine  did  ita  work  in  raising  the  loaded  piston,  the  Mr- 
cylinder  filling  as  the  piston  rose.  A  lai^  "  accumulator  " 
was  nsed  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  expelled  air.  This 
consisted  of  another  air-cylinder,  having  a  loaded  piston 
which  was  left  free  to  rise  and  falL  At  each  expulsion  of 
ait  by  the  blowing-engine  this  cylinder  was  filled,  the  loaded 
piston  rising  to  the  top.  While  the  piston  of  the  former 
was  returning,  and  the  air-cylinder  was  taking  in  its  charge 
of  air,  the  accmnulator  would  gradually  dischai^  the 
stored  air,  the  piston  slowly  falling  under  its  load.  This 
piston  was  called  the  "  floating  piston,"  or  "fly-piston,"  and 
its  action  was,  in  effect,  precisely  that  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  common  blacksmith's  bellows. 

Dr.  Bobison,  the  author  of  "Mechanical  I^uloeopby," 
one  of  the  very  few  works  even  now  existing  deserving  such 
a  title,  describes  one  of  these  engines  *  as  working  in  Scot- 
land in  1790.  It  had  a  steam-cylinder  40  or  44  inches  in 
diameter,  a  blowing-cylinder  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
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stroke  of  piston  was  6  feet.  The  air-presanre  wae  2,77 
pounds  per  square  inch  as  a  maxinmm  in  the  blowing-cylin- 
der ;  and  the  floating  piston  in  the  regulating-cylinder  was 
loaded  with  3.63  pounds  per  square  inch.  Making  15  or 
18  strokes  per  minute,  this  eng^e  delivered  about  1,600 
cabic  feet  of  air,  or  120}  pounds  in  weight,  per  minute, 
and  developed  20  horse-power. 

At  about  the  same  date  a  change  was  made  in  the  blow- 
ing-cylinder. The  air  entered  at  the  bottom,  as  before,  but 
was  forced  ont  at  the  top,  the  piston  being  fitted  with 
Talvee,  ae  in  the  common  lifting-pump,  and  the  engine  thus 
being  arranged  to  do  the  work  of  expulsion  during  the 
down-stroke  of  the  steam-piston. 

Four  years  later,  the  regulating-cylinder,  or  accumula- 
tor, was-  given  np,  and  the  now  familiar  "  water-regulator  " 
was  Hubstitnted  for  it.  This  consists  of  a  tank,  usually  of 
sheet-iroD,  set  open-end  downward  in  a  large  vessel  con- 
t^ioing  water.  The  lower  edge  of  the  inner  tank  is  sup- 
ported on  piers  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  large 
one.  The  pipe  carrying  air  from  the  blowing-engine  passes 
above  this  water-regulator,  and  a  branch-pipe  is  led  down 
into  the  inner  tank.  Ab  the  air-pressure  varies,  the  level  of 
the  water  within  the  inverted  tank  changes,  rising  as  press- 
ure falls  at  the  slowing  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and 
falling  as  the  pressure  rises  again  wliile  the  piston  is  moving 
with  an  accelerated  velocity.  The  regulator,  thus  receiving 
surplus  Eur  to  be  delivered  when  needed,  greatly  assists  in 
regulating  the  pressure.  The  lai^r  the  regulator,  the  more 
perfectly  uniform  the  pressure.  The  water-level  outside 
the  inner  tank  is  usually  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  within 
it.  This  apparatus  was  found  much  more  satisfactory  than 
the  previously-used  regulator,  and,  with  its  introduction,  the 
establishment  of  the  steam-en^ne  as  a  blowing-engine  for 
iron-works  and  at  blaat-f  nmaces  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  fully  ^tablished. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  the  steam-engine  had  become  generally  introduced, 
and  had  been  applied  to  nearly  all  of  the  purposes  for  vhich 
a  dngle-aoting  engine  could  be  used.  Thd  path  which  had 
been  opened  by  Worcester  had  been  fairly  laid  out  by  Savery 
and  his  contemporariee,  and  the  builders  of  the  Kewcomen 
engine,  with  such  improTements  as  they  had  been  able  to  ef- 
fect, had  followed  it  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The  real  and 
practical  introductnon  of  the  steam-engine  is  as  fairly  at- 
tributable to  Smeaton  as  to  any  one  of  the  inventors  whose 
names  are  more  generally  known  in  connection  with  it.  As 
a  mechanic,  he  wae  onrivaled  ;  as  an  engineer,  he  was  head 
and  shoolders  above  any  conatmctor  of  his  time  engaged  in 
general  practice.  There  were  very  few  important  public 
works  built  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time  in  relati<Hi  to 
which  he  was  not  consulted ;  and  he  was  often  visited  by 
foreign  et^ineers,  who  desired  his  advice  with  regard  to 
works  in  progress  on  the  ContinenL 
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Thx  world  is  now  altering  npon  the  Hecfaanicil  Epoch.  There  U  noth- 
ing in  the  future  mora  Bura  tbui  the  great  triumphB  which  that  epoi^  is  to 
tdiieve.  It  htu  already  adnuic«d  to  ai»ne  glariouB  conquests.  What  mira- 
cles of  inventioii  now  crowd  upon  'oa  1  Look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the 
infinite  adiierementa  of  the  ateun-power. 

And  jet  we  have  onlj  hegm — we  ara  but  on  the  threehold  of  this 

epodu What  is  it  but  the  setting  of  the  great  dlatinctiTa  leal  apon  the 

nineteenth  centor;? — an  advertiiemeut  of  the  fact  that  Booietj  has  risen  to 
occnpj  a  hl^er  platform  than  ever  before  F — a  proclamation  &om  the  high 
jdMe8,announdi^honoQt,hono(itimniortBl,  to  the  workmoi  who  fill  thia 
worid  with  beauty,  comfort,  and  power — honour  to  be  forever  embalmed  in 
history,  to  be  perpetuated  In  monuments,  to  be  written  in  tJie  hearts  of  thia 
and  BUOoeecUng  generations  I — Einkidy. 

SacnoN  L — Jamxs  Watt  ahb  his  IiTTBirnoNS, 

The  Bnccess  of  the  yevoonieii  ^gine  Daturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  mechanics,  and  of  soientific  men  aa  well,  to 
the  poBsibility  of  making  other  applications  of  steam-pOTer. 

The  best  men  of  the  time  gare  mach  attenti<»i  to  the 
enbject,  bat,  until  James  Watt  began  the  work  that  has 
made  him  famouB,  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  improTe 
the  proportions  and  slightly  alter  the  detuls  of  the  Newoo- 
men  and  Galley  engine,  even  by  such  skillful  en^neers  as 
Brindley  and  Smeaton.  Of  the  personal  history  of  the 
earlier  inventors  and  improvers  of  the  steam-en^e,  very 
httle  is  aseertiuned ;  but  that  of  Watt  has  become  well 
known. 
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Jaues  Watt  was  of  an  bnmble  lineage,  and  was  torn 
at  Greenock,  then  a  little  Scotch  fishing  village,  bat  now 
a  conaiderable  and  a  busy  town,  which  annually  launches 


apon  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  a  fleet  of  steamships  wh(»e 
engines  are  probably,  in  the  aggregate,  far  more  powerful 
than  were  all  the  engines  in  the  world  at  the  date  of  Watt's 
birth,  Jannary  19,  1736.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Watt, 
of  Crawfordsdyke,  near  Greenocli^  was  a  well-known  math- 
ematician about  the  year  1700,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
schoolmaster  at  that  place.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Greenock,  and  was  at  rarious  times  chief  magis- 
trate and  treasurer  of  the  town.  James  Watt  was  a  bright 
boy,  but  exceedingly  delicate  in  health,  and  quite  unable  to 
attend  school  regularly,  or  to  apply  himself  closely  to  either 
study  or  play.  His  early  education  was  given  by  his  par- 
ents, who  were  respectable  and  intelligent  people,  and  the 
tools  borrowed  from  his  father's  carpenter-bench  served  at 
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once  to  amuHe  lum  and  to  ^re  him  a  dexterity  and  famil- 
iarity with  their  aee  that  must  nndonbtedly  have  been  of 
inestimable  Tatne  to  bim  in  after-life. 

M,  Arago,  the  eminent  French  philosopher,  who  wrote 
one  of  th^  earliest  and  most  interesting  biographies  of 
Watt,  relates  anecdotes  of  him  which,  if  correct,  illnstrate 
well  his  thongbtf  ninees  and  his  intelligence,  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  bent  of  Hie  boy's  mind.  He  is  said,  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  to  have  oocnpied  himself  during  leisure  hours 
with  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems  ;  wid  Arago  dis- 
covers, in  a  story  in  which  he  is  described  as  experimenting 
with  the  tea-kettle,'  his  earliest  investigations  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  ateam. 

When  finally  sent  to  the  village  school,  his  ill  health 
prevented  his  making  rapid  progress  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  that  he  began  to 
show  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  the  lead  in  his  claas,  and 
to  exhibit  his  ability  in  the  study,  particularly,  of  mathe- 
matics. His  spare  time  was  principally  spent  in  sketching 
with  his  pencil,  in  carving,  and  in  working  at  the  bench, 
both  in  wood  apd  metal  He  made  many  ii^enious  pieces 
of  mechanism,  and  some  heautifid  models.  His  favourite 
work  seemed  to  be  the  repairing  of  nautical  instruments. 
Among  other  pieces  of  apparatus  made  by  the  boy  was 
a  very  fine  barrel-organ.  In  boyhood,  as  in  after-life,  he 
was  a  diligent  reader,  and  seemed  to  find  something  to  in- 
terest him  in  every  book  that  came  into  his  hands. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Watt  was  sent  to  Glasgow,  there 
to  reside  with  his  mother's  relatives,  and  to  learn  the  trade 
of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker.  The  mechanic  with 
whom  he  was  placed  was  soon  found  too  indolent,  or  was 
otherwise  incapable  of  giving  much  aid  in  the  project,  and 
Dr.  Dick,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  whom  Watt 
became  acquainted,  advised  him  to  go  to  London.    Accord- 

t  The  game  stot;  U  told  of  SaTer;  uid  of  Worcester. 
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iagly,  he  set  out  in  June,  1755,  for  the  metropolis,  -where,  on 
his  arriral,  he  arranged  with  Mr.  John  Morgan,  in  Comhill, 
to  work  a  year  at  his  chosen  bo^ess,  Teoeiving  as  compen- 
sation 30  gaineaa.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  waa  compelled, 
by  serions  ill-health,  to  return  home. 

Having  become  restored  to  health,  he  went  again  to 
Glasgow  in  1756,  with  the  intention  of  puraning  his  calling 
there.  But,  not  being  the  8on  of  a  bnrgeas,  and  not  having 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  town,  he  was  forbidden  by 
the  guilds,  or  trades-unions,  to  open  a  shop  in  Glasgow. 
Dr.  Dick  came  to  his  aid,  and  employed  him  to  repair  some 
apparatus  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  college.  He 
was  finally  allowed  the  use  of  three  rooms  in  the  University 
building,  its  authorities  not  being  under  the  municipal  rule. 
He  remaned  here  until  1760,  when,  the  trades  no  longer 
objecting,  he  took  a  shop  in  the  city  ;  and  in  1761  moved 
again,  into  a  shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trongate,  where 
he  earned  a  scanty  living  without  molestation,  and  still 
kept  up  his  connecticm  with  the  college.  He  did  some  work 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  but 
soon  gave  up  all  other  employment,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  mechamos. 

•  He  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time — of  which  he  had,  at 
first,  more  than  was  desirable — in  making  philosophical  ex- 
periments and  in  the  maniifacture  of  musical  instrmnents, 
in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  scieneea,  and  in  devis- 
ing improvements  in  the  oonstmction  of  organs.  In  order 
to  pursue  his  researches  more  Hatisfactorily,  he  studied  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  and  read  Smith's  "  Harmonica,"  that  he 
might  become  familiar  with  the  principles  of  construction  of 
musical  instruments.  His  reading  was  still  very  desultory ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  Newcomen  engine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  and  the  presence  of  a  model  in  the 
college  collections,  which  was  placed  in  his  hands,  in  1763, 
for  repair,  led  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, and  to  conduct  for  himself  an  experimental  research 
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into  the  properties  of  Bteam,  with  a  set  of  improvised  appa- 
ratus. 

Dr.  Bobiflon,  then  a  stadent  of  the  UmTerBity,  who 
found  Watt's  shop  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  spend  his 
Imore,  and  whose  tastes  affiliated  so  strongly  with  thoee  of 
Watt  that  they  became  friends  immediately  upon  making 
acquaintance,  called  the  attention  of  the  inatmment-maker 
to  the  steam-engine  as  early  as  1769,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages.  Watt  was 
at  once  interested,  and  went  to  work  on  a  little  model,  hav- 
ing tin  steam-cylinders  and  pistons  connected  to  the  driving- 
wheels  by  an  intermediate  system  of  gearing.  The  scheme 
was  afterwards  given  up,  and  was  not  revived  by  Watt  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Watt  studied  chenustry,  and  was  assisted  by  the  advice 
and  instmction  of  Dr.  Black,  who  was  then  making  the  re- 
searches which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  "latent  heat." 
EQs  proposal  to  rep^  the  model  Kewcomen  engine  in  the 
college  collections  led  to  his  study  of  Des^nlier's  treatise, 
and  of  the  works  of  Switzer  and  others.  He  thus  learned 
what  had  been  done  by  Savery  and  by  Kewcomen,  and 
by  those  who  had  improved  the  engine  of  the  latter. 

In  his  own  experiments  he  used,  at  first,  apothecaries' 
phials  and  hollow  oaaes  for  steam  reseiroirs  and  pipes,  and 
later  a  Papin's  digester  and  a  common  syringe.  The  latter 
combination  made  a  non-condensing  engine,  in  which  he 
used  steam  at  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  valve  was  worked  by  hand,  and  Watt  saw  that  an 
automatic  valve-gear  only  was  needed  to  brnke  a  working 
machine.  This  experiment,  however,  led  to  no  practical  re- 
sult. He  finally  took  hold  of  the  Newcomen  model,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  London,  where  it  had  been  sent 
for  repairs,  and,  putting  it  in  good  working  order,  com- 
menced experiments  with  that. 

The  Newcomen  model,  as  it  happened,  bad  a  boiler 
which,  although  made  to  a  scale  from  eng^es  in  actual  vae. 
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was  quite  incapable  of  famishing  Bteam  enongh  to  work  the 
engine.  It  was  about  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  the  steam- 
cylinder  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  six  inches  stroke 
of  piston,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  24,  which  ia  a  picture  of  the 
model  aa  it  now  appears.  It  is  retained  among  the  most 
carefully-preserved  treasures  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


Watt  made  a  new  boiler  for  the  experimental  investiga- 
tion on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and  arranged  it  in  guch 
a  manner  that  he  could  measure  the  quantity  of  water  evap- 
orated and  of  steam  need  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine. 

He  soon  discovered  that  it  required  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  steam  to  heat  a  very  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  immediately  attempted  to  determine  with  precision  the 
relative  weights  of  steam  and  water  in  the  steam-cylinder 
when  condensation  took  place  at  the  down-stroke  of  the 
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en^ne,  asd  thus  independently  proved  the  existeDce  of  that 
"  latent  beat,"  the  discovery  of  which  constitntes,  also,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Dr.  Black's  claims  to  distinction.  Watt 
at  once  went  to  Dr.  Black  and  related  the  remarkable  fact 
whioh  he  bad  thus  detected,  and  was,  in  turn,  tangbt  by 
Black  the  character  of  the  phenomenon  as  it  bad  been  ex- 
plained to  bis  classes  by  the  latter  some  little  time  previous- 
ly. Watt  found  that,  at  the  boiling-point,  hb  steam,  con- 
densing,  was  capable  of  heating  six  times  ita  weight  of 
water  such  as  was  used  for  producing  condensation. 

Peroeiving  that  steam,  weight  for  weight  even,  was  a 
vastly  greater  absorbent  and  reservoir  of  heat  than  water. 
Watt  saw  plainly  the  importance  of  taking  greater  care  to 
economize  it  than  had  previously  been  customary.  He  first 
attempted  to  economize  in  the  boiler,  and  made  boilers  with 
wooden  "shells,"  in  order  to  prevent  losses  by  conduction 
and  radiation,  and  used  a  larger  number  of  flues  to  secure 
more  complete  absorption  of  tbe  beat  from  the  fumaco- 
gases.  He  also  covered  bis  steam-pipes  with  non-conduct- 
ing materials,  and  took  every  precaution  that  his  ing^nity 
Goold  devise  to  secure  complete  utilization  of  the  heat  of 
combustion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  not 
working  at  the  most  important  point,  and  that  the  great 
source  of  loss  was  to  be  found  in  defects  which  he  noted  in 
the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  He  soon  concluded 
that  the  sources  of  loss  of  heat  in  the  Newcomen  engine — 
which  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  in  a  small  model — were : 

First,  the  disfflpation  of  heat  by  the  cylinder  itself, 
which  was  of  braes,  and  was  both  a  good  condnctor  and  a 
good  radiator. 

Secondly,  the  loss  of  heat  consequent  upon  the  necessity 
of  cooling  down  the  cylinder  at  every  stroke,  in  producing 
the  vacuum. 

Thu^y,  the  loss  of  power  dae  to  the  pressure  of  vapour 
beneath  the  piston,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fect method  of  condensation. 

n„jN.«j-v  Google 
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He  first  made  a  cylinder  of  non-coDdtictiiig  material — 
wood  Boaked  in  oil  and  then  baked — and  obtained  a  de- 
cided advantt^e  in  economy  of  steam.  He  then  conducted 
a  series  of  very  accnrate  experiments  open  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  steam  at  snch  points  on  the  scale  as  he  could 
readily  reach,  and,  oonstrncting  a  onrve  vith  his  resolts, 
the  abscesses  representing  temperatures  and  the  presenres 
being  represented  by  the  ordioates,  he  ran  the  corre  b^k- 
ward  ontil  he  bad  obtained  closely-approximate  measnres  of 
temperatnres  lees  than  212°,  and  preBanres  less  than  atmos- 
pheric He  thns  foimd  that,  with  the  amonnt  of  injection- 
water  used  in  the  Newcomen  engine,  bringing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior,  as  he  found,  down  to  from  140°  to  176° 
Fahr.,  a  very  considerable  back-pressure  would  be  met  wiUi. 

Continuing  his  examination  still  further,  he  measured 
the  amonnt  of  steam  used  at  each  stroke,  and,  comparing  it 
with  the  quantity  that  would  jost  fill  the  cylinder,  he  found 
that  at  least  three-fowrths  leoB  wasted.  The  quantity  of 
cold  water  necessary  to  produce  the  condensation  of  a  given 
weight  of  steam  was  next  determined ;  and  be  found  that 
one  pound  of  steam  contained  enough  heat  to  raise  about 
six  pounds  of  cold  water,  as  used  for  condensation,  from  the 
temperature  of  62°  to  the  boiling-point ;  and,  going  still 
further,  he  found  that  he  was  compelled  to  use,  at  each 
stroke  of  the  Newcomen  engine,  Jbw  tim^  as  mucA  iv^ec- 
tionr-toater  as  shotM  si0ce  to  condense  a  cylinder  fuU  of 
steam.  This  confirmed  his  previous  coDclusiou  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  engine  was  wasted. 

Watt  had  now,  therefore,  determined  by  his  own  re- 
searches, as  he  himaelf  enumerates  them,'  the  following 
facts : 

"1.  The  capacities  for  heat  of  iron,  copper,  and  of 
some  sorts  of  wood,  as  compared  with  water. 

"  2.  The  bnlk  of  steam  compared  with  that  of  water. 

■  BoUaon'a  "Hecfaanioal  Fbiloaophr,"  edited  bj  Biewster. 
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"3,  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  a  certain 
■boiler  by  a  pound  of  coaL 

"4.  The  ehuticities  of  steam  at  varionB  temperatorea 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  vatet,  and  an  approximation  to 
the  law  which  it  follows  at  other  temperatures. 

"  5.  How  much  water  in  the  form  of  steam  was  re- 
quired every  stroke  by  a  small  Newcomra  engine,  with  a 
wooden  cylinder  6  inches  in  diameter  and  13  inches  stroke. 

"  6.  The  quantity  of  cold  water  required  in  every  stroke 
to  condense  the  ateam  in  that  cylinder,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
working-power  of  about  7  pounds  on  the  square  inch." 

After  these  well-devised  and  truly  scientific  investiga- 
tiooB,  Watt  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  his  work  of  improv- 
ing the  Bteam-en^ne  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
its  existing  defects,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  their  came. 
Watt  eoon  saw  that,  in  order  to  rednce  the  losses  in  the 
working  of  the  steam  in  the  steam-cylinder,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  £nd  some  means,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  cylin- 
der "  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  entered  it,"  notwith- 
standing the  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  prrasnre 
of  the  steam  during  the  up  and  the  down  strokes.  He  has 
told  OS  how,  finally,  the  happy  thought  ooourred  to  him 
which  relieved  him  of  all  difficulty,  and  led  to  the  seriee  of 
modifications  wMoh  at  last  gave  to  the  world  the  modem 
type  of  steam-engine. 

He  says : '  "  I  had  gone  to  take  a  walk  on  a  fine  Sab* 
bath  aftCTUoon.  I  had  entered  the  Green  by  the  gate  at 
the  foot  of  Charlotte  street,  and  had  passed  the  old  wash- 
ing-house. I  was  thinking  upon  the  engine  at  the  time, 
and  had  gone  as  far  as  the  herd's  house,  when  the  idea  came 
into  my  mind  that,  as  steam  was  an  elastic  body,  it  would 
rush  into  a  vacuum,  and,  if  a  communication  were  made  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  an  exhausted  vessel,  it  would  rush 
into  it,  and  might  be  there  condensed  without  cooling  the 
'  "  BeminlBoenoes  of  James  Watt,"  Bobert  But ;  "  TraiuMtiuia  of  the 
GUi^v  An^wolo^cal  Swietj,"  IBS). 
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cylinder.  I  then  saw  that  I  mnst  get  rid  of  the  condensed 
ateam  and  injection-irater  if  I  used  a  jet,  as  in  Newcomen's 
en^e.  Two  ways  of  doing  this  occurred  to  me :  First, 
the  water  might  be  nm  off  by  a  descending  pipe,  if  an  off- 
let  could  be  got  at  the  depth  of  35  or  36  feet,  and  any  air 
might  be  extracted  by  a  small  pnmp.  The  second  was,  to 
m^e  the  pnmp  large  enough  to  extract  both  water  and  sir." 
"  I  had  not  walked  farther  than  the  Golf-honse,  when  the 
whole  thing  was  arranged  in  my  mind." 

Referring  to  this  invention,  Watt  said  to  Prof.  Jardine : ' 
"  When  analyzed,  the  invention  would  not  appear  so  great 
as  it  seemed  to  be.  In  the  state  in  which  I  fonnd  the 
steam-engine,  it  was  no  great  effort  of  mind  to  observe  that 
the  quantity  of  fnel  necessary  to  make  it  work  would 
forever  prevent  its  extensive  utility.  The  next  etep  in  - 
my  progress  was  equaUy  easy — to  inquire  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  great  consumption  of  fuel  This,  too,  was 
readily  suggested,  viz.,  the  waste  of  fuel  which  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  whole  cylinder,  piston,  and  adjacent  parts 
from  the  coldness  of  water  to  the  heat  of  stefon,  no  fewer 
than  from  16  to  20  times  in  a  minute,"  It  was  by  pursu- 
ing this  train  of  thought  that  he  was  led  to  devise  the  sep- 
arate condenser. 

On  Monday  morning  Watt  proceeded  to  make  an  exper- 
iment^ test  of  his,  new  invention,  using  for  his  steam-cyl- 
inder and  piston  a  large  brass  sui^^eou's-syringe,  If-indi 
diameter  and  10  inches  long.  At  each  end  was  a  pipe  lead- 
ing steam  fnmi  the  boiler,  and  fitt«d  with  a  cock  to  act  as 
a  steam-valve.  A  pipe  led  also  from  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der to  the  condenser,  the  syringe  being  inverted  and  the 
piston-rod  hanging  downward  for  convenience.  The  con- 
denser was  made  of  two  pipes  of  thin  tin  plate,  10  or  13 
inches  long,  and  about  one-six^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
standing  vertically,  and  having  a  connection  at  the  top 
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vith  a  horizontal  pipe  of  larger  size,  and  fitted  with  a 
"  Bnif ting-valve."  Another  vertical  pipe,  abont  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  connect«d  to  the  condenser,  and  was  fitted 
with  a  piston,  with  a  view  to  nsing  it  as  an  "  air-pnmp." 
The  whole  was  set  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water.  The  piston- 
rod  of  the  little  Bteam-cylinder  was  drilled  from  end  to  end 
to  permit  the  water  to  be  removed  from  the  cylinder.  This 
little  model  (Fig.  25)  worked  very  satisfaotorilf,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  vacaom  was  such  that  the  machine  lifted 
a  weight  of  18  pounds  hong  upon  the  piston-rod,  as  in  the 
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sketch.  A  lai^er  model  was  immediately  afterward  con- 
structed, and  the  result  of  its  test  confirmed  fully  the  antici- 
pations which  had  been  awakened  by  the  first  experiment. 

Having  taken  this  first  step  and  made  such  a  radical 
improvement,  the  snccess  of  this  invention  was  no  sooner 
determined  than  others  followed  in  rapid  snocession,  as  con- 
sequences of  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  first  change  in 
the  old  Kewcomen  engine.  But  in  the  working  out  of  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  the  details  of  the  new  engine, 
even  Watt's  powerf  nl  mind,  stored  as  it  was  with  happily- 
combined  scientific  and  practical  iofonoatlon,  was  oooupied 
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for  years.  In  attaching  the  separate  oondenser,  he  first 
attempted  Burface-condensation  ;  but  this  not  succeeding 
well,  he  substituted  the  jet.  Some  provisiou  became  at 
once  neceeaaiy  for  preventing  the  filling  of  the  condenser 
with  water. 

Watt  at  firat  intended  adopting  the  expedient  which  had 
worked  satisfactorily  with  the  less  effective  condensation  of 
N^ewcomen's  engine — i.  e.,  leading  a  pipe  from  the  condenser 
to  a  depth  greater  than  the  height  of  a  coltimn  of  water 
which  could  be  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  he  subaequently  employed  the  air-pump, 
which  relieves  the  condenser  not  only  of  the  water,  but  of 
the  air  which  also  usually  collects  in  coiraiderable  volume  in 
the  condenser,  and  vitiates  the  vacuum.  He  next  substituted 
oil  and  tallow  for  water  in  the  lubrication  of  the  piston  and 
keeping  it  steam-tight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the 
cylinder  incident  to  the  use  of  the  latter.  Another  cause 
of  refrigeration  of  the  cylinder,  and  consequent  waste  of 
power  in  its  operation,  was  seen  to  be  the  entrance  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  followed  the  piston  down  the  cylinder  at 
each  stroke,  cooling  its  interior  by  its  contact.  This  the 
inventor  concluded  to  prevent  by  covering  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  allowing  the  piston-rod  to  play  through  a  "  stuffing- 
box  " — ^which  device  had  long  been  known  to  mechanics. 

He  accordingly  not  only  covered  the  top,  but  sur- 
rounded the  wliole  cylinder  with  an  external  casing,  or 
"  steam-jacket,"  and  idlowed  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to 
pass  around  the  steam-cylinder  and  to  press  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  piston,  where  its  pressure  was  variable  at 
pleasure,  and  therefore  more  manageable  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  also,  besides  keeping  the  cylinder  hot, 
could  do  comparatively  little  harm  should  it  leak  by  the 
piston,  as  it  could  be  condensed,  and  thus  readily  disposed  of. 

When  he  had  concluded  to  build  the  larger  experimen- 
tal ^gine,  Watt  determined  to  give  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  work,  and  hired  a  room  in  an  old  deserted 
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pottery  near  the  Broomielaw.  Here  he  worked  with  a 
mechanio — John  Gardiner,  whom  he  had  taken  into  hia  em- 
ploy— miiiiterrnptedly  for  many  weeks.  Meantime,  through 
his  friend  Dr.  Black,  probably,  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Boebnck,  a  wealthy  physioian,  who  had,  with 
other  Scotch  capitalists,  jost  fonnded  the  celebrated  Carron 
Iron- Works,  and  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  in 
which  ho  kept  that  gentleman  informed  of  the  progress  of 
his  work  on  the  new  engine. 

This  engine  had  a  steam-cylinder.  Watt  tells  ns,  of  "  five 
or  SL£  "  inches  diameter,  and  of  two  feet  stroke.  It  wae  of 
copper,  Hmooth-hammered,  but  not  bored  out,  and  "not 
Tcry  true."  This  waa  encased  in  another  cylinder  of  wood. 
In  Angnst,  1765,  he  tried  the  small  engine,  and  wrote  Dr. 
Boehuck  that  he  bad  had  "good  sQccess,"  although  the 
machine  was  very  imperfect.  "  On  turning  the  exhaust- 
ing-cock, the  piston,  when  not  loaded,  ascended  as  quick  as 
the  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  as  quick  when  loaded  with  18 
pounds  (being  7  pounds  on  the  inch)  as  it  would  have  done 
if  it  had  had  an  injection  as  usual,"  He  then  tells  his 
oorrespondent  that  he  was  about  to  make  the  larger  model. 
In  October,  1705,  he  finished  the  latter.  The  engine,  when 
ready  for  trial,  was  still  very  imperfect.  It  nerertheless  did 
good  work  for  so  rude  a  machine. 

Watt  was  now  reduced  to  poverty,  and,  after  borrowii^ 
considerable  sums  from  friends,  he  was  finally  compelled  to 
give  up  his  scheme  for  the  time,  and  to  seek  employment  in 
order  to  provide  for  his  family.  During  an  interval  of  about 
two  years  he  supported  himself  by  surveying,  and  by  the 
work  of  exploring  coal-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow for  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  give  np  his  invention. 

In  1767,  Dr.  Roebuck  assumed  Watt's  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  £1,000,  and  agreed  to  provide  capital  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  experiments  and  to  introduce  his  invention ; 
and,  on  tlie  other  hand.  Watt  agreed  to  surrender  to  Dr. 
:  .Google 
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Koeback  two-thirds  of  the  patent.  Another  engine  was 
next  built,  having  a  steam-cylinder  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  which  was  finished  in  1768.  This  worked  sof- 
ficiently  well  to  induce  the  partners  to  ask  for  a  patent,  and 
the  specifications  and  drawings  were  completed  and  pre- 
sented in  1769. 

Watt  also  bnilt  and  set  up  several  Newcomen  engines, 
partly,  perhaps,  to  make  himself  thus  thoroughly  famiUar 
with  the  practical  details  of  engine-building.  Meantime, 
also,  he  j>repared  the  plans  for,  and  finally  had  built,  a  mod- 
erately large  engine  of  his  own  new  type.  Its  steam-cylin- 
der was  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  of  piston  w» 
5  feet.  This  ei^ine  was  built  at  Kinneil,  and  was  finished 
in  September,  1769.  It  was  not  all  satisfactory  in  either 
its  construction  or  its  operation.  The  condenser  was  a 
sm^ace-condenser  composed  of  pipes  somewhat  like  that 
used  in  his  first  little  model,  and  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfac- 
torily tight.  The  steam-piston  leaked  seriously,  and  repeat- 
ed trials  only  served  to  make  more  evident  its  imperfections. 
He  was  assisted  in  this  time  of  need  by  both  Dr.  Black  and 
Dr.  Roebuok  ;  but  he  felt  strongly  the  risks  which  he  ran 
of  involving  his  friends  in  serious  losses,  and  became  very 
despondent.  Writing  to  Dr.  Black,  he  says :  "  Of  all 
things  in  life,  there  is  nothing  more  foolish  than  inventing ; " 
and  probably  the  majority  of  inventors  have  been  led  to  the 
same  opinion  by  their  own  experiences. 

"  Misfortunes  never  come  singly  ; "  and  Watt  was  borne 
down  by  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes — ^the  loss  of  a  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  wife — while  still  unable  to  see  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  his  schemes.  Only  less  disheartening  than 
this  was  the  loss  of  fortune  of  his  steadfast  friend,  Dr.  Roe- 
buck, and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  aid.  It  was  at  about 
this  time,  in  the  year  1769,  that  negotiations  were  com- 
menced which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  capitalized  in- 
terest in  Watt's  engine  to  the  wealthy  manufacturer  whose 
name,  coupled  with  that  of  Watt,  afterward  became  known 
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tlirongbont  the  civilized  world,  as  the  eteam-«tigiiie  ia  its 
nevr  form  was  pushed  into  nae  by  hie  energy  and  bosiiieBs 
tact 

Watt  met  Mr.  Bonlton,  who  next  became  his  partner,  in 
1768,  on  his  jonmey  to  London  to  ptocnre  his  patent,  and 
the  latter  had  then  examined  Watt's  designs,  and,  at  once 
perceiving  their  value,  proposed  to  purchase  an  interest. 
Watt  was  then  unable  to  reply  defimtely  to  Bonlton's  prop- 
osition, pending  his  business  arrangemente  with  Dr.  Boe- 
bnck ;  but,  with  Roebuck's  consent,  afterwards  proposed 
that  Boulton  should  take  a  one-third  interest  with  himself 
and  partner,  paying  Roebuck  therefor  one-half  of  all  ex- 
penses previously  incurred,  and  whatever  he  should  choose 
to  add  to  compensate  "  for  the  risk  he  had  run."  Subse- 
quently, Dr.  Roebuck  proposed  to  transfer  to  Boulton  and 
to  Dr.  Small,  who  was  desirous  of  taking  interest  with 
Boulton,  one-half  of  his  proprietorship  in  Watt's  inventions, 
on  receiving-  "  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds," 
which  should,  after  the  experiments  on  the  ^igine  were 
completed,  be  deemed  "just  and  reasonable."  Twelve 
months  were  allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  the  account. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  in  November,  1769. 

Matthew  Boitlton,  who  now  became  a  partner  with 
James  Watt,  was  the  son  of  a  Birmingham  silver  stamper 
and  piecer,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business,  building 
up  a  great  establishment,  which,  as  well  as  its  proprietor, 
was  well  known  in  Watt's  time.  Watt,  writing  to  Dr. 
Roebuck  before  the  final  arrangement  had  been  made, 
niged  him  to  close  with  Boulton  for  "  the  following  consid- 


"1st.  From  Mr.  Boulton's  own  character  as  an  inge- 
nious, honest,  and  rich  man.  2dly.  From  the  difficulty  and 
ezpeflse  there  would  be  of  procuring  accurate  and  honest 
worlqnen  and  providing  them  with  proper  utensils,  and 
getting  a  proper  overseer  or  overseers.  If,  to  avoid  this 
inconvenience,  you  were  to  contract  for  the  work  to  be  done 
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by  a  master-workman,  you  most  give  up  a  great  share  of 
tbe  profit  3dly.  The  success  of  the  engine  is  far  from 
being  verified.  If  Mr.  Boulton  takes  his  chance  of  success 
from  the  account  I  shall  write  Br.  Small,  and  pays  yon 
any  adeqnate  share  of  the  money  laid  out,  it  lessens  your  risk, 


and  in  a  greater  proportion  than  I  think  it  will  lessen  your 
profits.  4thly.  The  assistance  of  Mr.  Boulton's  and  Dr. 
Small's  ingenuity  (if  the  Utter  engage  in  it)  in  improving 
and  perfecting  the  machine  may  be  very  considerable,  and 
may  enable  ns  to  get  the  better  of  the  difficulties  that  might 
otherwise  damn  it.  Lastly,  consider  my  uncertun  health, 
my  iireaolute  and  inactive  disposition,  my  inability  to  bar- 
gain and  struggle  for  my  own  with  mankind :  all  Which 
disqualify  me  for  any  great  undertaking.  On  our  dde, 
consider  the  first  outlay  and  interest,  the  patent,  the  present 
engine,  abont  £200  (though  there  would  not  be  much  loss 
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in  makmg  it  into  a  oonunon  engine),  two  years  of  my  time, 
and  the  expense  ol  models." 

Watt's  estimate  of  the  value  of  Bonlton's  ingenuity  ^id 
talent  was  well-fonnded.  Boulton  had  shown  himself  a  good 
scholar,  and  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  of  the  sMences,  particularly  of  mathematics, 
after  leaving  the  school  from  which  he  graduated  into  the 
shop  when  etill  a  boy.  In  the  shop  he  soon  introduced 
a  nnmber  of  valuable  improvements,  and  he  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  Improvements  made  by  others,  with  a 
view  to  their  introduction  in  hie  business.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  modem  style,  and  never  permitted  competitors  to 
excel  him  in  any  respect,  without  the  strongest  efforts  to 
retain  his  leading  position.  He  always  aimed  to  earn  a 
reputation  for  good  work,  as  well  as  to  make  money.  His 
father's  workshop  was  at  Birmingham  ;  but  Boulton,  after  a 
time,  f  onnd  that  his  rapidly-increasing  business  would  com- 
pel him  to  find  room  for  the  erection  of  a  more  extendve 
establishment,  and  he  secured  land  at  Soho,  two  miles  dis* 
tant  from  Birmingham,  and  there  erected  his  new  mann* 
factory,  about  1763. 

The  business  was,  at  first,  the  manufacture  of  omameu: 
tal  metal-ware,  such  as  metal  buttons,  buckles,  watch-chains, 
and  light  filigree  and  inlaid  work.  The  manufacture  of 
gold  and  silver  plated-ware  was  soon  added,  and  this  branch 
of  business  gradually  developed  into  a  very  extensive  man- 
ufacture of  works  of  art.  Boulton  copied  fine  work  wher- 
ever he  could  find  it,  and  often  borrowed  vases,  statuettos, 
and  bronzes  of  all  kinds  from  the  nobility  of  England,  and 
even  from  the  queen,  from  which  to  make  copies.  The 
mannfactnre  of  inexpensive  clocks,  such  as  are  now  well 
known  throughout  the  world  as  an  article  <rf  American  trade, 
was  begun  by  Boulton.  He  made  some  fine  astronomical 
and  valuable  ornamental  clocks,  which  were  better  appre- 
ciated on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  The  business  of 
the  Soho  manufactory  in  a  few  years  became  so  extensive. 
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that  itfl  goods  w«re  known  to  every  civilized  nation,  and  its 
growth,  under  the  management  of  the  enterpriaing,  conBoi- 
entioas,  and  ingenions  Boulton,  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  accnmnlation  of  capital ;  and  the  proprietor  found  him- 
self, by  his  very  prosperity,  often  driven  to  the  most  care- 
ful manipnlation  of  his  assets,  and  to  making  free  use  of 
his  credit. 

BonltoD  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  making  valuable 
acquaintances,  and  for  making  the  most  of  advantages  ac- 
cruing thereby.  In  1758  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  then  visited  Soho ;  and  in  1766 
these  distinguished  men,  who  were  then  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  James  Watt,  were  corresponding,  and,  in  their 
letters,  discussing  the  applicability  of  steam-power  to  various 
aseful  purposes.  Between  the  two  a  new  steam-engine  was 
designed,  and  a  model  was  constracted  by  Boulton,  which 
was  sent  to  Franklin  and  exhibited  by  him  in  London. 

Dr.  Darwin  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  scheme,  and  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  promise 
of  success  given  by  this  model  may  have  been  the  or^in  of 
the  now  celebrated  prophetic  rhymes  so  often  quoted  tiom 
the  works  of  that  eccentric  physician  and  poet.  Franklin 
contributed,  as  his  share  in  the  plan,  an  idea  of  so  arranging 
the  grate  as  to  prevent  the  production  of  smoke.  He  says ; 
"  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  the  smoke  of  &esh  coals 
pass  descending  through  those  that  are  already  ignited." 
His  idea  has  been,  by  more  recent  schemers,  repeatedly 
brought  forward  as  new.  Nothing  resulted  from  these  ex- 
periments of  Boulton,  Franklin,  and  Darwin,  and  the  plan 
of  Watt  soon  superseded  all  leas  well-developed  plana. 

In  1T6T,  Watt  visited  Soho  and  carefully  inspected 
Bonlton'a  establishment.  He  was  very  favourably  impressed 
by  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  workshops  and  the 
completeness  of  their  outfit,  as  well  as  by  the  perfection  of 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  business.  In 
the  following  year  he  again  visited  Soho,  and  this  time  met 
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Bonlton,  who  had  been  absent  at  the  previous  visit.  The 
two  great  mechanics  were  mutually  gratified  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  each  at  once  acquired  for  the  other  the  greatest 
respect  and  ^teem.  They  discussed  Watt's  plans,  and 
Bonlton  then  definitely  decided  not  to  continue  his  own 
experiments,  although  he  had  actually  commenced  the  eon- 
atniotion  of  a  pnmpii^-eDgine.  With  Dr.  Small,  who  was 
also  at  Soho,  Watt  diflcnseed  the  possibility  of  applying  his 
engine  to  the  propulsion  of  earriagea,  and  to  other  purposes. 
On  his  return  home,  Watt  continued  his  desultory  labours 
on  his  eo^^es,  as  already  described ;  and  the  final  comple- 
tion of  the  arrangement  with  Bonlton,  which  immediately 
followed  the  failure  of  Dr.  Roebuck,  took  place  some  time 
later. 

Before  Watt  conid  leave  Scotland  to  join  his  partner  at 
Soho,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  finish  the  work  which 
he  had  in  hand,  including  the  surveys  of  the  Caledonian 
canal,  and  other  smaller  works,  which  he  had  had  in  progress 
some  months.  He  reached  Birmingham  in  the  spring  of 
1774,  and  was  at  once  domiciled  at  Soho,  where  he  set  at 
work  npon  the  partly-made  enginea  which  had  been  sent 
from  Scotland  some  time  previously.  They  had  laid,  un- 
used and  exposed  to  the  weather,  at  Kinneil  three  years,  and 
were  not  in  as  good  order  as  might  have  been  desired.  The 
block-tin  steam-cylinder  was  probably  in  good  condition, 
but  the  iron  parts  were,  as  Watt  said,  "  perishing,"  while 
he  had  been  engaged  in  his  civil  engineering  work.  At 
leisure  moments,  during  this  period.  Watt  had  not  entirely 
negleeted  bis  plans  for  the  ntilization  of  steam.  He  had 
g^ven  much  thought,  and  had  expended  some  time,  in  exper- 
iments upon  the  plan  of  using  it  in  a  rotary  or  "wheel" 
engine.  He  did  not  succeed  in  contriving  any  plan  which 
seemed  to  promise  success. 

It  was  in  November,  1774,  that  Watt  finally  announced 
to  his  old  partner,  Dr.  Roebuck,  the  successftil  trial  of  the 
Kinneil  engine.     He  did  not  write  with  the  usual  entbusi- 
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asm  and  eztravagance  of  the  inrentor,  for  his  freqaent  dis- 
appointments and  prolonged  suspense  had  very  thorongUy 
extinguished  his  vivacity.  He  simply  wrote  :  "  The  fire- 
engine  I  have  invented  ia  now  going,  and  answers  much 
better  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  made ;  and  I  ex- 
pect that  the  invention  will  be  very  beneficial  to  me." 

The  change  of  the  "  atmospheric  engine  "  of  Newoomen 


Fia.  36.— Vatt-s  Enfliie,  1774. 

into  the  modem  steam-engine  was  now  completed  in  its 
essential  det^ls.  The  first  engine  which  was  erected  at 
Kinnell,  near  Boroaghstonese,  had  a  steam-cylinder  18 
inches  in  diameter.    It  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

In  Fig.  26,  the  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  through  the 
pipe  d  and  the  valve  c  to  the  cylinder-casing  or  steam- 
jacket,  r"  Y,  and  above  the  piston,  b,  which  it  follows  in  its 
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descent  in  the  cylinder,  a,  tlie  valve  f  being  at  this  time 
open,  to  allow  the  ezhanst  into  the  condenser,  A. 

The  piston  now  being  at  the  lower  end  of  tha  cylinder, 
and  the  pmnp-rods  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  y,  being 
thus  raised  and  the  pnmpB  filled  with  water,  the  valves  o 
and  f  close,  while  e  opens,  allowing  the  steam  which  re- 
m^ms  above  the  piston  to  flow  beneath  it,  imtil,  the  pressures 
becoming  eqnal  above  and  below,  the  weight  of  the  pomp- 
rods  overbalancing  that  of  the  piston,  the  Utter  is  rapidly 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  steam  is  dis- 
placed above,  posing  to  the  nnder-side  of  the  piston. 

The  valve  e  is  next  dosed,  and  c  and^ are  agwi  opened ; 
the  down-stroke  is  repeated.  The  water  and  air  entering 
the  condenser  are  removed  at  each  stroke  by  the  lur-pump, 
i,  which  communicates  with  the  condenser  by  the  passage  8. 
The  pomp  q  supplies  oondensing-water,  and  the  pnmp  A 
takes  away  a  part  of  the  water  of  condensation,  which  is 
diTown  by  the  air-pnmp  into  the  "hot-well,"  7e,  and  from 
it  the  feed-pomp  supplies  the  boiler.  The  valves  are 
moved  by  valve-gear  very  similar  to  Beighton's  Mid  Smea- 
ton's,  by  the  pins,  mm,  m  the  " plug-frame "  or  " tappet- 
rod,"  nn. 

The  engine  is  mounted  upon  a  sabstantial  foundation, 
SS.  F  K  an  opening  out  of  wliich,  before  starting  the 
engine,  the  air  is  driven  from  the  cylinder  and  condenser. 

The  inventions  covered  by  the  patent  of  1769  were  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam, 
and  consequently  fuel,  in  fire-enginea,  consists  in  the  follow- 
ing principles : 

"  1st.  That  the  vessel  in  which  the  powers  of  steam  are 
to  be  employed  to  work  the  engine — which  is  called  '  the 
cylinder'  in  common  fire-engines,  and  which  I  call  'the 
steam-vessel ' — ^must,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  en^ne 
is  at  work,  be  kept  aa  hot  as  the  steam  which  enters  it ;  first, 
by  inclosing  it  in  a  case  of  wood,  or  any  other  materials  that 
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transmit  heat  slowly ;  secondly,  by  snironnding  it  with 
steam  or  other  heated  bodies ;  and  thirdly,  by  anffering 
neither  water  nor  other  substances  colder  than  the  steam  to 
enter  or  toach  it  during  that  time. 

"  Sdly.  In  engines  that  are  to  be  worked,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  condensation  of  steam,  the  steam  is  to  be  con- 
densed in  vessels  distinct  from  the  ateam-vessel  or  cylinder, 
thoDgh  occasionally  communicating  with  them.  These  ves- 
sels I  call  contienaers  /  and  while  the  engines  are  working, 
these  condensers  ought  at  least  to  be  kept  as  cold  as  the  dr 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  engines,  by  application  of  water 
or  other  cold  bodies. 

"  3dly.  Whatever  air  or  other  elastic  vaponr  is  not  con- 
densed by  the  cold  of  the  condenser,  and  may  impede  the 
working  of  the  engine,  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  steam-vefi- 
eels  or  condensers  by  means  of  pumps,  wrought  hy  the  en- 
gines themselves,  or  otherwise. 

"  4thly.  I  intend  in  many  cases  to  employ  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  to  press  on  the  pistons,  or  whatever  may  be 
used  instead  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  now  employed  in  common  fire-engines. 
In  cases  where  cold  water  cannot  be  had  in  plenty,  the 
engines  may  be  wrought  by  this  force  of  steam  only,  by 
discharging  the  steam  into  the  open  air  after  it  has  done  its 
office. 

"5thly,  Where  motions  round  an  aids  are  required,  I 
make  the  steam-vessels  in  form  of  hollow  rings  or  circular 
channels,  with  proper  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  steam, 
mounted  on  horizontal  axles  like  the  wheels  of  a  water-milL 
Within  them  are  placed  a  number  of  valves  that  suffer  any 
body  to  go  round  the  channel  in  one  direction  only.  In 
these  steam-vessels  are  placed  weights,  so  fitted  to  them  as 
to  fill  up  a  part  or  portion  of  their  channels,  yet  rendered 
capable  of  moving  freely  in  them  hy  the  means  hereinafter 
mentioned  or  specified.  When  the  steam  is  admitted  in 
these  engines  between  these  weights  and  the  valves,  it  acts 
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equally  on  both,  bo  ae  to  laiae  the  weight  on  one  Bide  of  the 
vheel,  and,  by  the  reaction  of  the  valves  BuoceBsively,  to 
give  a  circular  motion  to  the  vheel,  the  valvcB  opening  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  weights  sre  pressed,  but  not  in 
the  contrary.  Ah  the  vessel  moves  round,  it  is  supplied 
with  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  tliat  which  has  performed 
itB  office  may  either  be  discharged  by  means  of  condensers, 
or  into  the  open  air. 

"6thly.  I  intend  in  some  cases  to  apply  a  degree  of 
cold  not  oapable  of  reducing  the  steam  to  water,  but  of  con- 
tracting it  considerably,  so  that  the  engines  shall  be  worked 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  steam. 

"  Lastly,  instead  of  using  water  to  render  the  piston  or 
other  parts  of  the  engine  air  or  steam-tight,  I  employ  oils, 
wax,  resinous  bodies,  fat  of  animalH,  quicksilver,  and  other 
metals,  in  their  fluid  Btate." 

Id  tbe  constmction  and  erection  of  his  engines.  Watt 
still  had  great  dif&culty  in  finding  skillful  workmen  to  make 
the  parts  with  accuracy,  to  fi^  them  with  care,  and  to  erect 
them  properly  when  once  finished.  And  the  fact  that  both 
Kewoomen  and  Watt  met  with  such  serious  trouble,  indi- 
cates that,  even  had  the  engine  been  designed  earlier,  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  the  world  would  have  seen  the  steam- 
engine  a  success  until  this  time,  when  mechanics  were  just 
acquiring  the  skill  requisite  for  its  construction.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  had  the  me- 
chanics of  an  earlier  period  been  as  skillful  and  as  well-edu- 
cated in  the  manual  niceties  of  their  business,  the  steam- 
engine  might  have  been  mnch  earlier  bronght  into  use. 

In  the  time  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  it  would  have 
probably  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  workmen  to  coit- 
Btmct  the  steam-en^ne  of  Watt,  had  it  been  then  invented. 
Indeed,  Watt,  upon  one  occasion,  congratulated  himself  that 
one  of  his  steam-cylinders  only  lacked  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  of  being  truly  cylindricaL 

The  history  of  the  steam-engine  is  from  this  time  a  hi»- 
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tory  of  the  work  of  the  firm  of  Bonlton  A  Watt  New- 
comea  eogines  oontinued  to  be  built  for  years  after  Watt 
went  to  Soho,  and  by  many  builders.  A  host  of  invent- 
ors still  worked  on  the  most  attractive  of  all  mechanical  com- 
binations, seeking  to  effect  further  improvements.  Some 
inventions  were  made  by  contemporaries  of  Watt,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter,  which  were  important  as  being  the  germs 
of  later  growths ;  but  these  were  nearly  all  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of , the  time,  and  nearly  every  successful  and  impor- 
tant invention  which  marked  the  history  of  steam-power  for 
many  years  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  James  Watt. 

The  defects  of  the  Newcomen  engine  were  so  serious, 
that  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  Boulton  of  Soho  bad 
become  interested  in  a  new  machine  for  raising  water  by 
steam-power,  than  inquiries  came  to  him  from  all  sides, 
from  mine-owners  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  drowned 
out,  and  from  proprietors  whose  profits  were  absorbed  by 
the  expense  of  pumping,  and  who  were  glad  to  pay  the  £6 
per  horse-power  per  year  finftlly  settled  upon  as  royalty. 
The  London  municipal  water-works  aatborities  were  also 
ready  to  negotiate  for  pomping-engines  for  raising  water  to 
supply  tbe  metropolis.  The  firm  was  therefore  at  once 
driven  to  make  preparations  for  a  large  bosinees. 

The  first  and  most  important  matter,  however,  was  to 
secure  an  extension  of  the  patent,  which  was  soon  to  expire. 
If  not  renewed,  the  16  years  of  study  and  toil,  of  pov- 
erty and  anxiety,  through  which  Watt  had  toiled,  would 
prove  profitless  to  the  inventor,  and  the  fruits  of  his  genius 
would  have  become  the  unearned  property  of  others.  Watt 
saw,  at  one  time,  little  hope  of  securing  the  necessary  act  of 
Parliament,  and  was  greatly  tempted  to  accept  a  position 
tendered  bim  by  the  Bnssian  Government,  upon  the  solici- 
tation of  his  old  friend.  Dr.  Bobison,  then  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Naval  School  at  Cronstadt.  The  salary 
was  £1,000 — a  princely  income  for  a  man  in  Watt's  circom- 
stances,  and  a  peculiar  temptation  to  the  needy  mechanic. 
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Watt,  hoverer,  went  to  London,  and,  with  the  help  of 
his  own  and  of  Bonlton's  inflnential  friends,  sacoeeded  in 
getting  hiB  bill  through.  His  pat«nt  was  extended  24 
years,  and  Bonlton  &  Watt  set  about  the  work  of  intro- 
ducing their  engines  with  the  industry  and  enterprise  which 
characterized  their  every  act. 

In  the  new  flno,  Boulton  took  charge  of  the  general 
business,  and  Watt  superintended  the  design,  construction, 
and  erection  of  their  engines.  Bonlton's  business  capacity, 
with  Watt's  wonderful  mechanical  ability — Boulton's  phys- 
ical health,  and  his  vigour  and  courage,  offsetting  Watt's 
feeble  health  and  depression  of  spirits — and,  more  than  all, 
Boulton's  pecuniary  resources,  both  in  his  own  purse  and  in 
those  of  his  friends,  enabled  the  firm  to  conquer  all  diffi- 
culties, whether  in  finance,  in  litigation,  or  in  engineering. 

It  was  only  after  the  anccessful  erection  and  operation 
of  several  engines  that  Boulton  and  Watt  became  legally 
partners.  The  understood  terms  were  explicitly  stated  by 
Watt  to  include  an  assignment  to  Boulton  of  two-thirds 
the  patent-right ;  Boulton  paying  all  expenses,  advancing 
Stock  in  trade  at  an  appraised  v^uation,  on  which  it  was  to 
draw  interest;  Watt  making  all  drawings  and  designs,  and 
drawing  one-third  net  profits. 

As  soon  as  Watt  was  relieved  of  the  uncertainties  re- 
garding his  business  connections,  he  married  a  second  wife, 
who,  as  Arago  says,  by  "  her  various  talent,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  strength  of  character,"  made  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  large-hearted  and  large-brained  en^eer. 
Thenceforward  his  cares  were  only  such  as  every  business- 
man expects  to  be  compelled  to  sustiun,  and  the  next  ten 
years  were  the  most  prolific  in  inventions  of  any  period  in 
Watt's  life. 

From  1775  to  1785  the  partners  acquired  five  patents, 
eorering  a'  large  number  of  valuable  improvements  upon 
the  steam-engine,  and  several  independent  inventions.  The 
first  of  these  patents  covered  the  now  familiar  and  univer- 
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sally-need  copying-press  for  letters,  and  a  machine  for  dry- 
ing cloth  by  passing  it  between  copper  rollers  filled  with 
ateam  of  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  rapidly  evaporate 
the  moisture.    This  patent  was  Issued  February  14, 1780. 


In  the  following  year,  October  35,  1781,  Watt  patented 
five  devices  by  which  he  obtained  the  rotary  motiim  of  the 
engine-shaft  without  the  use  of  a  crank.  One  of  these  was 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  known  as  the  "  sun- 
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and-pUnet "  wheek.  The  crank-ahaft  carrieB  a  gear-wheel, 
which  is  engaged  by  another  secorelj  fired  upon  the  end  of 
the  connecting-rod.  As  the  latter  is  compelled  to  revolve 
abont  the  axis  of  the  shaft  by  a  tie  which  coiffinea  the  con- 
necting-rod end  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  shaft,  the 
shaft-gear  is  compelled  to  revolye,  and  the  shaft  with  it. 
Any  desired  velocity-ratio  was. secured  by  giving  the  two 
gears  the  necessary  relative  diameters.  A  fly-wheel  was 
used  to  regolate  the  motion  of  the  shaft.'  Bonlton  &  Watt 
osed  the  snn-and-plmet  device  on  many  en^nes,  but  flnally 
adopted  the  crank,  when  the  expiration  of  the  patent  held 
by  Matthew  Wasborough,  and  which  had  ewlier  date  than 
Watt's  patent  of  1781,  permitted  them.  Watt  had  proposed 
the  OBQ  of  a  crank,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  1771,  bnt  Wasbor- 
ongh  anticipated  >iim  in  securing  the  patent.  Watt  had  made 
a  model  of  an  engine  with  a  crank  and  fly-wheel,  and  he  haa 
stated  that  one  of  his  workmen,  who  had  seen  the  model, 
described  it  to  Waeborough,  thus  enabling  the  latter  to  de- 
prive Watt  of  his  own  property.  The  proceeding  excited 
great  indignation  on  the  part  of  Watt ;  tut  no  legal  action 
was  taken  by  Bonlton  &  Watt,  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
patent  was  thought  Ukely  to  do  them  injury  by  permitting 
its  nse  by  more  active  competitors  and  more  ingenious  men. 

The  next  patent  issued  to  Watt  was  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant oae,  and  of  especial  interest  in  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  economical  application  of  steam.  This 
patent  included : 

1.  The  expansion  of  steam,  and  six  methods  of  applying 
the  principle  xad  of  equalizing  the  expansive  power, 

3.  The  double-acting  steam-engine,  in  which  the  steam 
acts  on  each  side  the  piston  alternately,  the  opposite  side 
being  in  communication  with  the  condenser, 

'  For  the  privil^e  of  oting  the  fl;-Hheel  to  ragnliito  the  motion  of  the 
engine,  Boolton  k  Watt  pud  ft  royalty  to  Matthew  Wnsborooeh,  who  had 
patented  it,  and  who  held  also  the  patent  for  iti  oomMnation  Kith  a  ccsnfc, 
u  iiiTtt^tod  by  Rdftrd  and  Steed. 
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S.  The  double  or  coupled  Bteam-engine — ^tvo  ^ginee 
capable  of  workiug  together,  or  independently,  as  may  be 
deBired. 

4.  The  use  of  a  rack  on  the  piston-rod,  working  into  a 
sector  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  thus  securing  a  perfect  reo- 
tillnear  motion  of  the  rod. 

5.  A  rotary  engine,  or  "  steam-wheel." 

The  efficiency  to  be  secured  by  the  expansion  of  steam 
had  long  been  known  to  Watt,  and  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  economizing  some  of  that  power,  the  waste  of  which 
was  BO  pliunly  indicated  by  the  violent  rushing  of  the  ex- 
haust-steam into  the  condenser,  as  early  as  1769.  This  was 
described  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  of  Birmingham,  in  May  of 
that  year.  When  experimenting  at  Kinn^,  he  had  tried 
to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  principle  by  trial  on  bis 
small  engine, 

Boulton  had  also  recognized  the  importance  of  tliis  im- 
proved method  of  working  steam,  and  their  earlier  Sobo 
engines  were,  as  Watt  said,  made  with  cylinders  "  doable 
the  size  wanted,  and  cut  off  the  steam  at  half-stroke."  But, 
though  "  this  was  a  great  saving  of  Btefun,  bo  long  as  the 
valves  remained  as  at  first,"  the  biulders  were  so  constantly 
annoyed  by  alterations  of  the  valves  by  proprietors  and 
their  engineers,  that  they  finally  gave  up  that  method  of 
working,  hoping  ultimately  to  be  able  to  resmne  it  when 
woikmen  of  greater  intelligence  and  reliability  could  be 
found.    The  patent  was  issued  July  17, 1783. 

Watt  specified  a  cut-off  at  one-quarter  stroke  as  usually 
best. 

Watt's  explanation  of  the  method  of  economi^g  by 
expansive  working,  as  given  to  Dr.  Small,'  is  worthy  of  re- 
production. He  says  :  "  I  mentioned  to  you  a  method  of 
still  doubling  the  effect  of  steam,  and  that  tolerably  easy, 
by  ufung  the  power  of  steam  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  at 
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it  loat.  TIuB  would  do  a  little  more  than  double  the 
effect,  bnt  it  wonld  too  much  enlarge  the  vessels  to  nae  it 
all.  It  is  pecnliarly  applicable  to  wheel-engines,  and  may 
supply  the  want  of  a  condenser  where  force  of  steam  is  only 
nsed ;  for,  open  one  of  the  Bteam-valres  and  admit  steam, 
until  one-fourth  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  next 
valve  is  filled  with  steam,  shat  the  valve,  and  the  steam 
will  continue  to  expand  and  to  pass  ronnd  the  wheel  with  a 
diminishing  power,  ending  in  one-fonrth  its  first  exertion. 
The  snm  of  this  series  yoo  will  find  greater  than  one-half, 
though  only  one-fourth  steam  was  used.  The  power  will 
indeed  be  oneqnal,  but  this  can  be  remedied  by  a  £y,  or  in 
several  other  ways." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Watt  suggests,  above,  the  now 
well-known  non-condeiiBing  engine.  He  had  already,  as  has 
been  seen,  described  it  in  his  patent  of  1769,  as  also  the 
rotary  engine, 

Farey  illustrates  Watt's  idea  and  explanation  neatly,  by 
a  sketch  sinular  to  that  here  given  (Fig,  28). 

Steam,  entering  the  cylinder  at  a,  is  admitted  nntil  one- 
fourth  the  stroke  has  been  made,  when  the  steam-valve  is 
closed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  is  performed  with- 
out further  addition  of  steam.  The  variation  of  steam- 
pressure  is  approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  vari- 
ation of  its  volnme.  Thus,  at  half -stroke,  the  preasore  be- 
comes one-half  that  at  which  the  steam  was  supplied  to  the 
cylinder.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke  it  has  fallen  to  one- 
fourth  the  initial  pressure.  The  pressure  is  always  nearly 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  initial  pressure  and  volume 
divided  by  the  volume  at  the  given  instant.    In  symbols, 

It  is  true  that  the  condensation  of  steam  doing  work 
changes  this  law  in  a  marked  manner ;  but  the  condensation 
and  reevaporation  of  steam,  due  to  the  transfer  of  heat  to 
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and  from  the  metal  of  the  cylinder,  tends  to  compensate 
the  first  variation  hy  a  reverse  change  of  pressure  with 
change  of  volume. 

The  sketch  shows  this  progresBive  variation  of  pressure 
as  expansion  proceeds.  It  is  seen  that  the  work  done  per 
unit  of  volume  of  Bteam  as  taken  from  the  boiler  is  much 
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greater  than  when  working  without  expaneion.  The  prod- 
not  of  the  mean  pressiire  by  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  is 
less,  but  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  this  quantity  by 
the  volume  or  weight  of  Bteam  taken  from  the  boiler,  is 
much  greater  with  than  withont  expansion.  For  the  case 
aBsnmed  and  illoBtrated,  the  work  done  during  expansion  is 
one  and  two-fifths  times  that  done  previous  to  cntting  off 
the  Bteam,  and  tbe  work  done  per  pound  of  steam  is  2.4 
times  that  done  without  expansion. 

Were  there  no  losses  to  be  met  with  and  to  be  exagger- 
ated by  the  use  of  Steam  expansively,  the  gain  would  be- 
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come  very  great  with  moderate  expanaion,  amounting  to 
twice  Uie  work  done  when  "  following "  foil  stroke,  when 
the  Bteam  ia  cut  off  at  one-seventh.  The  eatimated  gain  is, 
however,  never  realized.  Losses  by  friction,  by  conduction 
and  radiation  of  beat,  and  by  condensation  and  reSvapora- 
tion  in  the  cylinder — of  which  losses  the  latter  are  most 
BerioQS — after  passing  a  point  which  is  variable,  and  which 
La  determined  by  the  special  conditions  in  each  case,  aug- 
ment with  greater  rapidity  than  the  gain  by  expansion. 

In  actual  practice,  it  is  rarely  found,  except  where  spe- 
cial precautions  are  taken  to  reduce  these  losses,  that  econ- 
omy follows  expansion  to  a  greater  number  of  volumes  than 
about  one-half  the  square  root  of  the  steam-presanre ;  L  e., 
about  twice  for  16  or  20  pounds  pressure,  three  times  for 
about  30  ponnds,  and  four  and  five  times  for  60  or  66  and 
for  100  to  125  pounds  respectively.  Watt  very  soon  learned 
this  general  principle  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  even  many  mod- 
em engineers,  seem  to  have  learned  that  too  great  expan- 
sion often  gives  greatly-reduced  economy. 

The  inequality  of  pressure  due  to  expansion,  to  which 
he  refers,  was  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  Watt,  as  he 
was  for  a  long  time  convinced  that  he  must  find  some 
method  of  "  equalizing "  the  consequent  irregular  effort  of 
the  steam  upon  the  piston.  The  several  methods  of  "equal* 
izing  the  expansive  power"  which  we  referred  to  m  the 
patent  were  attempts  to  secure  this  result.  By  one  method, 
he  shifted  the  centre  as  the  beam  vibrated,  thus  changing 
the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  that  great  lever,  to  compensate 
the  change  of  moment  consequent  upon  the  change  of  press- 
ure. He  finally  concluded  that  a  fiy-wheel,  as  first  proposed 
by  Fitzgerald,  who  advised  its  use  on  Fapin's  engine,  would 
be  the  best  device  on  engines  driving  a  crank,  and  trusted 
to  the  inertia  of  a  balance-weight  in  his  pnmping-engines, 
or  to  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods,  and  permitted  the  piston 
to  take  its  own  speed  so  far  as  it  was  not  thus  controlled. 

The  double-acting  engine  was  a  modification  of  the  sin- 

oslc 
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gle-aoting  engine,  and  was  very  EH>on  determined  upon  after 
the  soccesafiil  working  of  the  latter  had  become  aaeored. 

Watt  had  covered  in  the  top  of  his  single-acting  en^ne, 
to  prevent  cooling  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  by  contact 
with  the  comparatively  cold  atmoephere.  When  this  had 
been  done,  there  was  bnt  a  single  step  required  to  convert 
the  machine  into  the  double-acting  engine.  This  alteration, 
by  which  the  steam  was  permitted  to  act  upon  the  upper 
and  the  lower  aides  of  the  piston  alternately,  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Watt  as  early  as  1767,  and  a  drawing  of  the  en- 
gine was  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  lT3'4-'75.  By  this  simple  oblige  Watt  doubled  the 
power  of  bis  engine.  Although  invented  much  earlier,  the 
plan  was  not  patented  until  he  was,  as  he  states,  driven  to 
take  ont  the  patent  by  the  "  pl^iariats  and  pirates  "  who 
were  always  ready  to  profit  by  his  ingenuity.  This  form 
of  engine  is  now  almost  universally  used.  The  single-acting 
pumping-en^e  remains  in  use  in  Cornwall,  and  in  a  few 
other  localities,  and  now  and  then  an  engine  is  built  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  steam  acts  only  on  one  side  of  the 
piston  J  bnt  these  are  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  snbject  of  his  next  invention  was  not  less  interest- 
ing. The  double-cylinder  or  "compound"  engine  has  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  become  an  important 
and  nanal  type  of  eog^e.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
precisely  to  whom  to  award  the  credit  of  its  first  concep- 
tion. Dr.  Falk,  in  1779,  had  proposed  a  double-acting  en- 
gine, in  which  there  were  two  single-acting  cylinders,  acting 
in  opposite  directions  and  alternately  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
wheel,  with  which  a  rack  on  the  piston'rod  of  each  geared. 

Watt  claimed  that  Homblowir,  the  patentee  of  the 
"  compound  engine,"  was  an  infringer  upon  his  patents  ;  and, 
boldiug  the  patent  on  the  separate  condenser,  he  was  able 
to  prevent  the  engine  of  his  competitor  taking  anch  form  as 
to  be  Buccesafnlly  introduced.  The  Homblower  ei^^e  was 
soon  given  up. 

n,oN.«j-v  Google 
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WaK  stated  that  tluB  form  of  engine  liad  been  mvented 
by  bim  as  early  aa  1767,  and  that  be  had  explained  ite  pe- 
cnliaritieB  to  Smeaton  and  others  several  years  before  Horn- 
blower  attempted  to  use  it.  He  irrote  to  Boulton  :  "It  is 
no  less  than  onr  donble-cylinder  engine,  worked  upon  our 
principle  of  expansion."  He  never  made  use  of  the  plan, 
however ;  and  the  principal  object  sought,  apparently,  in 
patenting  this,  as  well  as  many  other  devices,  was  to  secure 
himself  gainst  competition. 

The  rack  and  sector  patented  at  this  time  was  soon  su- 
peiseded  by  the  parallel-motion ;  and  the  last  claim,  the 
*'  steam-wheel "  or  rotary  engine,  although  one  was  built  of 
considerable  size,  was  not  introduced. 

After  the  patent  of  I78d  had  been  secured.  Watt  turned 
his  attention,  when  not  too  hard-pressed  by  business,  to 
other  schemes,  and  to  experimenting  witli  Btill  other  modi- 
fications and  applications  of  his  engine.  He  had,  aa  early 
as  1777,  proposed  to  m^e  a  steam-hammer  for  Wilkinson's 
forge ;  but  he  was  too  closely  engaged  with  more  important 
matters  to  take  hold  of  the  project  with  much  earnestness 
until  late  in  the  year  1782,  when,  after  some  preliminary 
trials,  he  reported,  December  13th :  "We  have  tried  our 
little  tilting-forge  hanuner  at  Soho  with  success.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  particulars  :  Cylinder,  15  inches  in 
diameter ;  4  feet  stroke ;  strokes  per  minute,  20.  The 
hammer-head,  120  pounds  weight,  rises  8  inches,  and  strikes 
240  blows  per  minute.  The  machine  goes  quite  regularly, 
and  can  be  managed  as  easily  as  a  water-mill  It  requires 
a  very  small  quantity  of  steam — not  above  half  the  contents 
of  the  cylinder  per  stroke.  The  power  employed  is  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  what  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  quMitity  of  water  which  would  enable  a  water-wheel  to 
work  the  same  hammer  with  the  same  velocity." 

He  immediately  set  about  making  a  much  heavier 
hammer,  and  on  April  26,  1763,  he  wrote  that  he  had 
done  "a  thing  never  done  before" — making  his  hammer 
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strike  300  blows  a  minute.  -  This  hammer  weighed  7^  hun- 
dredweight, and  had  a  drop  of  3  feet.  The  st«am-cylinder 
had  a  diuneter  of  42  inches  and  6  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and 
was  calcolated  to  have  sufficient  power  to  drive  four  ham- 
mers weighing  7  hundredweight  each.  The  engine  made 
30  strokes  per  minute,  the  hammer  giving  90  blows  in  the 
same  time. 

This  new  application  of  steam-power  proving  successful, 
Watt  next  began  to  develop  a  aerira  of  minor  inventions, 
which  were  finally  secnred  by  bia  patent  of  April  37, 178^ 
together  with  the  steam  tUt-hammer,  and  a  steam-carriage, 
or  "locomotive  engine." 

The  contrivance  previously  used  i<xr  guiding  the  head  of 
the  piston-rod — the  Hectors  and  chaina,  or  rack — had  never 
given  satisfaction.  The  mdeness  of  design  of  the  contriv- 
ance was  only  equalled  by  its  insecmity.  Watt  therefore 
contrived  a  number  of  methods  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pc«e,  the  most  beautiful  and  widely-known  of  which  is  the 
"parallel-motion,"  although  it  has  now  been  generally  su- 
perseded by  one  of  the  other  devices  patented  at  the  same 
time — the  cross-head  and  guides.  As  ori^nally  proposed,  a 
rod  was  attached  to  the  head  of  the  piston-rod,  standing 
vertically  when  the  latter  was  at  quarter-stroke.  The  upper 
end  of  this  rod  was  pivoted  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  the 
lower  end  to  the  estrentity  of  a  horizontal  rod  having  a 
length  equal  to  one-half  the  length  of  the  beam.  The  other 
end  of  the  horizontal  rod  was  coupled  to  the  frame  of  the 
engine.  As  the  piston  rose  and  fell,  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  vertical  rod  were  swayed  in  opposite  directions, 
and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  the  beam  and  the  lower  horizon- 
tal rod,  the  middle  point  at  which  the  piston-rod  was  at- 
tached preserving  its  position  in  the  vertical  line.  This 
form  was  objectionable,  as  the  whole  effort  of  the  engine 
was  transmitted  through  the  parallel-motion  rods.  Another 
form  is  shown  in  the  ^etch  given  of  the  double-acting  en- 
gine in  Fig.  81,  which  waa  free  from  this  defect     The 
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head  of  the  piston-rod,  g,  vae  gnided  by  rods  cooneotrng  it 
-with  the  frame  at  c,  and  fonning  a  "parallelogram,"  f)'cf« 5, 
with  the  beam.  Many  vaneties  of  "parallel-motion"  have 
been  devised  since  Watt's  invention  was  attached  to  Iub 
engines  at  Soho.  They  nsnally  are  more  or  less  imperfect, 
guiding  the  piston-rod  in  a  line  only  approximately  straight. 

The  cross-head  and  guides  are  now  generally  used,  very 
mnch  as  described  by  Watt  in  this  patent  as  hia  "  second 
principle."  This  device  will  be  seen  in  the  engravings 
given  hereafter  of  more  modem  engines.  The  head  of  the 
piston-rod  is  fitted  into  a  tranaverae  bar,  or  cross-bead, 
which  carries  properly-shaped  pieces  at  its  extrratuties,  to 
which  are  bolted  "  gibs,"  so  made  as  to  fit  upon  guides  se- 
cured to  the  engine-frame.  These  guides  are  adjusted  to 
precise  parallelism  with  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder. 
The  cross-head,  sliding  in  or  on  these  guides,  moves  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  and,  compelling  the  piston-rod  to 
move  with  it,  the  latter  is  even  more  perfectly  guided  than 
by  a  pu^lel-motion.  This  arrangement,  where  properly 
propevtioned,  is  not  necessarily  subject  to-  great  friction,' 
and  is  much  more  easily  adjusted  and  kept  in  line  than  the 
parallel-motion  when  wear  occurs  or  m^adjustment  takes 
place. 

By  the  same  patent,  Watt  secured  the  now  common 
"  puppet-valve ."  with  beveled  seat,  and  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  driving  roUing-mills  and  hammers  for 
forges,  and  to  "wheel-carriages  for  removing  persons  or 
goods,  or  other  matters,  from  place  to  place."  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose  he  proposes  to  use  boilers  "of  wood,  or  of  thin 
metal,  stnaigly  secured  by  hoops  or  otherwise,"  and  con- 
taining "internal  fire-boxes."  He  proposed  to  use  a  con- 
denser cooled  by  currents  of  air. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  follow  Watt  in  all 
his  schemes  for  the  improvement  and  for  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine.  A  few  of  the  more  important  and  more 
ingenions  only  can  be  described.    Many  of  the  contracts  of 
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Boalton  &  Watt  gave  them,  aa  ctwnpeiiBation  for  their  en- 
gines, a  fraction — nsiially  one-third— of  the  value  of  the 
fuel  saved  by  the  use  of  the  Watt  en^ne  in  place  of  the 
engine  of  Newcomen,  the  amount  due  being  paid  annually 
or  semiannnally,  with  an  option  of  redemption  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  at  ten  years'  purchase.  This  form  of 
agreement  compelled  a  careful  determination,  often,  of  the 
work  done  and  fuel  consumed  by  both  the  eng^e  taken  out 
and  that  put  in  its  place.  It  was  impossible  to  rely  upon 
any  determination  by  personal  observation  of  the  number 
of  strokes  made  by  the  engine.  Watt  therefore  made  a 
"  counter,"  like  that  now  familiar  to  every  one  as  used  on 
gas-meters.  It  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  moving  point- 
ers on  Boveral  dials,  the  first  dial  showing  tens,  the  second 
hundreds,  the  third  thonaands,  etc.,  strokes  or  revolutions. 
Motion  was  commnnicated  to  the  train  by  means  of  a  pen- 
dulum, the  whole  being  mounted  on  the  beam  of  the  engine, 
where  every  vibration  produced  a  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
Eight  dials  were  sometimes  used,  the  counter  being  set  and 
locked,  and  only  opened  once  a  year,  when  the  time  anived 
for  determining  the  work  done  during  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. 

The  application  of  his  engine  to  purposes  for  which 
careful  adjustment  of  speed  was  requisite,  or  where  the  load 
was  subject  to  considerable  variation,  led  to  the  use  of  a 
controlling- valve  in  the  steam-pipe,  called  the  "throttle- 
valve,"  which  was  adjustable  by  hand,  and  permitted  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  engine  to  be  adjusted  at  any  instant 
and  altered  to  any  desired  extent.  It  is  now  given  many 
forms,  but  it  still  is  most  usually  made  jost  as  originally 
designed  by  Watt.  It  consists  of  a  circular  disk,  which 
just  closes  up  the  steam-pipe  when  set  directly  across  it,  or 
of  an  elliptical  disk,  which  closes  the  pipe  when  standing 
at  an  angle  of  somewhat  less  than  90°  with  the  line  of 
the  pipe.  This  disk  is  carried  on  a  spindle  eictending 
through  the  pipe  at  one  ^de,  and  carrying  on  its  outer  end 
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sn  arm  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  turned  into  any  posi- 
tion. When  placed  with  its  face  in  line  with  the  pipe,  it 
offers  very  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  en* 
gine.  When  set  in  the  other  position,  it  shnt«  off  steam 
entirely  and  stops  the  engine.  It  is  placed  in  such  position 
at  any  time,  that  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  jnst  that  re- 
qnired  at  the  time.  In  the  engraving  of  the  double-acting 
engine  with  fly-wheel  (Fig.  31),  it  is  shown  at  7^  as  con- 
trolled by  the  governor. 

The  govanor,   or  "  fly-ball  governor,"  as  it  is  often 


dietinetiTely  called,  was  another  of  Watt's  minor  but  very 
essential  isTentions.  Two  heavy  iron  or  brass  balls,  S  £', 
were  Bnspended  from  pins,  <?  C",  in  a  little  cross-piece  car- 
ried on  the  head  of  a  vertical  spindle,  A  A',  driven  by  the 
engine.  The  speed  of  the  en^e  varying,  that  of  the  spindle 
changed  correspondingly,  and  the  faster  the  balls  were  swung 
the  farther  they  separated.  When  the  engine's  speed  de- 
creased, the  period  of  revelation  of  the  balls  was  increased, 
and  they  fell  back  toward  the  spindle.  Whenever  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  eng^e  was  uniform,  the  balls  preserved  their  dis- 
tance from  the  spindle  and  remained  at  the  same  height,  their 
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altitude  being  determined  by  the  relation  existing  between 
the  force  of  gtarity  and  centrif ogal  force  in  the  temporary 
position  of  eqnilibriom.  The  distance  from  the  point  of  bob- 
pension  down  to  the  level  of  die  balle  is  always  equal  to  9.78 
inches  dlTided  by  the  sqnare  of  the  number  of  rerolittions 

per  second — i.  e.,  A  =  9,78^- 

The  arms  cjurying  the  balls,  or  the  balls  themselyeB,  are 
pinned  to  rods,  MM',  which  are  connected  to  a  piece,  JTJV', 
sliding  loosely  on  the  spindle.  A  score,  T,  cut  in  this  piece 
engages  a  lever,  V,  and,  as  the  balls  rise  and  fall,  a  rod,  W, 
is  moved,  closing  and  opening  the  throttle-valTe,  and  thos 
adjusting  the  sapply  of  steam  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
a  nearly  fixed  speed  of  engine.  The  connection  with  the 
throttle-valve  and  with  the  cut-oS  valve-gear  iB  seen  not 
only  in  the  engraving  of  the  double-acting  Watt  engine,  but 
also  in  those  of  the  Greene  and  the  Corliss  engines.  This 
contrivance  had  previously  been  used  in  regulating  water- 
wheels  and  windmills.  Watt's  invention  consisted  in  its 
application  to  the  regalation  of  the  steam-engine. 

Stjll  another  useful  invention  of  Watt's  was  his  "  mer- 
cury steam-gauge" — a  barwneter  in  which  the  height  of  the 
mercury  was  determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  simple  instroment 
consisted  merely  of  a  bent  tube  cont:uning  a  portion  of 
mercury.  One  leg,  B  J),  of  this  U-tube  was  connected  with 
the  steam-pipe,  or  with  the  boiler  by  a  small  steam-pipe ;  the 
other  end,  C,  was  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  pressiire  of 
the  steam  on  the  mercury  in  SJ)  caused  it  to  ride  in  the 
other  "  leg  "  to  a  height  exactly  proportioned  to  the  press- 
ure, and  causing  very  nearly  two  inches  difference  of  level 
to  the  pound,  or  one  inch  to  the  pound  actual  rise  in  the 
outer  leg.  The  rude  sketch  from  Farey,  here  ^ven  (Fig, 
30),  indicates  sufficiently  well  the  form  of  this  gauge.  It  is 
still  considered  by  engineers  the  most  reliable  of  all  forms 
of  steam-gauge.    Unfortunately,  it  is  not  conveniently  ap- 
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pllcable  at  high  preegnre.  The  scale,  A,  is  marked  with 
numbere  indicating  the  preBsnre,  which  nnmbers  are  indi- 
cated by  the  head  of  a  rod  floating  up  with  the  mercnry. 

A  BimUar  gauge  was  oBed  to  determine  the  degree  of 
perfectJpn  of  vacnnm  attained  in  the  condenBer,  the  mer- 
cury falling  in  the  onter  leg  aa  the  Tacanm  became  more 
complete.  A  perfect  Tacunm  wonld  canse  a  depression  of 
level  in  that  leg  to  30  inches  below  the  level  of  the  mercnry 
in  the  leg  connected  with  the  condenser.  In  a  more  nauat 
fonn,  it  consisted  of  a  simple  glass  tube  having  its  lower 
end  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  mercnry,  as  in  the  ordinary 
barometer,  the  top  of  the  tube  being  connected  with  a  pipe 
leading  to  the  condenser.  With  a  perfect  vacaom  in  the 
condenser,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  the  tube  very  nearly 
30  inches.  Ordinarily,  the  vacuum  is  not  nearly  perfect, 
and,  a  back  pressure  remaining  in  the  condenser  of  one  or 
two  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  atmospheric  pressure  re- 
maining unbalanced  is  only  sufficient  to  raise  the  mercnry 
26  or  38  inches  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  metal  in  the 
cisteni. 


Slut  Wito-Ouge. 


To  determine  the  height  of  water  in  his  boiler,  Watt 
added  to  the  gauge-cocks  already  long  in  use  the  "glass 
water-gauge,"  which  is  still  seen  in  nearly  every  well-ar- 
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ranged  boiler.  This  waa  a  glass  tube,  a  a'  (Fig.  80), 
monnted  on  a  st<uidard  attached  to  the  front  of  the  boiler, 
and  at  Buch  a  height  that  its  middle  point  -was  Tery  lit- 
tle below  the  proposed  water-leTeL  It  was  connected  by 
a  small  pipe,  r,  at  the  top  to  the  steun-space,  and  an- 
other little  pipe,  r',  led  into  the  boiler  from  ita  lower  end 
below  the  water-line.  As  the  water  rose  and  fell  within 
the  boiler,  its  level  changed  correspondingly  in  the  glass. 
This  little  instmment  is  especially  liked,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  the  water  is  at  all  times  shown  to  the  eye  of  the 
attendant.  If  carefully  protected  against  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  it  answers  perfectly  well  with  even  very 
high  pressures. 

The  engines  built  by  Bonlton  &  Watt  were  finally  fitted 
with  the  crank  and  fly-wheel  for  application  to  the  driving 
of  mills  and  machinery,  llie  accompanying  engraving 
(Fig.  81)  shows  the  en^^e  as  thus  made,  combining  all  of 
the  essential  improvements  designed  by  its  inventor. 

In  the  engraving,  O  is  the  steam-cylinder,  P  the  piston, 
connected  to  the  beam  by  the  link,  g,  and  guided  by  the 
parallel-motion,  ^c2c.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  a 
connecting-rod,  O,  connects  with  the  crank  and  fly-wheel 
shaft,  a  is  the  rod  of  the  air-pump,  by  means  of  which 
the  condenser  is  kept  from  being  flooded  by  the  water  used 
for  condensation,  which  water-supply  is  regulated  by  an 
"  injection-handle,"  M  A  pump-rod.  If,  leads  down  from 
the  beam  to  the  cold-water  pump,  by  which  water  is  raised 
from  the  well  or  other  sonrce  to  sapply  the  needed  injection- 
water.  The  air-pump  rod  also  serves  as  a  "  plug-rod,"  to 
work  the  valves,  the  pins  at  m  and  Ji  striking  the  lever,  m, 
at  either  end  of  the  stroke.  When  the  piston  reaches  the 
top  of  the  cylinder,  the  lever,  m,  is  raised,  opening  the 
steam-valve,  B,  at  the  top,  and  the  ezhaust-valve,  £!,  at  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  the  exhaust  at  the 
top  and  the  steam  at  l^he  bottom.  Wben  the  entrance  of 
steam  at  the  top  and  the  removal  of  steam-pressure  below 
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the  piston  haa  driveii  the  piston  to  the  bottom,  the  pin,  S, 
strikes  the  lever,  m,  opening  the  ste&m  and  closing  the 
exbanst  valve  at  the  bottom,  and  Bimilarly  reversing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  valves  at  the  top.  The  position  of  the  valves  is 
changed  in  this  mimner  with  every  reversal  of  the  motion 
of  the  piston  as  the  orank  "  ttuna  over  the  centre." 


Fis.  81.— BoDltcin  tc  Tatt't  DonblfrActliig  Engine,  1IS4. 

The  earliest  engines  of  the  donble-acting  kind,  and  of 
any  considerable  size,  which  were  built  to  turn  a  shaft,  were 
those  whiob  were  set  np  in  the  Albion  Mills,  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  London,  in  1786,  and  destroyed  when  the 
mills  bnmed  down  in  1791.  There  were  a  piuir  of  these 
engines  (shown  in  Fig.  27),  of  60  horse-power  each,  and 
geared  to  drive  30  pairs  of  stones,  making  fine  fionr  and 
meaL  Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  mill  the  power 
in  all  snch  establishments  had  been  derived  from  wind- 
mills and  water-wheels.    This  mill  was  erected  by  Bool- 
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ton  &  Watt,  and  capitalists  worldiig  with  them,  not  only 
to  seoore  the  profit  anticipated  from  locating  a  fioor-mill 
in  the  city  of  London,  bnt  also  with  a  view  to  exhibit- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  new  doable-acting  "  rotating  "  en- 
gine. The  plan  was  proposed  in  1783,  and  work  was  com- 
menced in  1784 ;  but  the  mill  was  not  set  in  operation  nntil 
the  spring  of  1786.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  was,  in  cffdi- 
nary  work,  16,000  boshels  of  wheat  gronnd  into  fine  floor 
per  week.  On  one  occasion,  the  mill  tnmed  cat  S,000  bnsh- 
els  in  2i  hours.  In  the  construction  of  the  machinery  of 
the  null,  many  improvements  upon  the  then  standard  prac- 
tice were  introduced,  including  cast-iron  gearing  with  care- 
fully-formed teeth  and  iron  framing.  It  was  here  tliat  John 
Bennie  commenced  Ma  work,  after  passing  through  his  sp- 
prenticeship  in  Scotland,  sending  his  chief  assistant,  Ewart, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  milling  machinery.  The 
mill  was  a  success  as  a  piece  of  engineering,  but  a  serious 
loss  was  incurred  by  the  capitaliste  eng^i^ed  in  the  enter- 
prise, as  it  was  set  on  fire  a  few  years  afterward  and  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  the  principal 
losers,  the  former  losing  £6,000,  and  the  latter  £3,000. 

The  valve-gear  of  this  engine,  a  view  of  which  is  given 
in  Fig.  37,  was  quite  similar  to  that  used  on  the  Watt 
pumping-engine.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  S2) 
represents  diis  valve-motion  as  attached  to  the  Albion  Mills 
engina 

The  steam-pipe,  abdde,  leads  the  steiun  from  the  boiler 
to  the  chambers,  b  and  e.  The  ezhaost-pipe,  gff,  leads 
from  h  and  i  to  the  condenser.  In  the  sketch,  the  upper 
steam  and  the  lower  exhaust  valves,  5  and  /,  are  opened, 
and  the  steam-valve,  e,  and  exhaust-valve,  c,  are  closed,  the 
piston  being  near  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  and  de- 
scending, i  represents  the  plug-frame,  which  carries  tap- 
pets, 3  and  S,  which  engage  the  lever,  a,  at  either  end  of  its 
throw,  and  turn  the  shaft,  u,  thus  opening  and  closing  c  and 
e  simultaneously  by  means  of  the  connecting-links,  IS  aod 
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14.  A  Bimilar  pair  of  tappete  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the 
plug-rod  move  the  Talvea,  b  and^,  by  means  of  the  rods,  10 
and  11,  the  arm,  r,  when  etrnok  by  tho§e  tappets,  taming 
the  shaft,  t,  and  thus  moving  the  arms  to  which  those  rods 
axe  attached.  Counterbalance-weights,  carried  on  the  ends 
of  the  arms,  4  and  15,  ret^  the  valves  on  their  seats  when 
closed  by  the  action  of  the  tappets.  When  the  piston 
nearly  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  tappet,  1, 


Fis,  32 VilreOew  oT  the  Albion  UlUs  Bnglne, 

engages  the  arm,  r,  closing  the  steam-valve,  b,  and  the  next 
instant  shotting  the  exhanst-valve,  f.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tappet,  3,  by  moving  the  arm,  s,  downward,  opens  the  steam- 
valve,  e,  and  the  exhaust-valve,  a.  Steam  now  no  longer 
iesnes  from  the  steam-pipe  into  the  space,  o,  and  thence  into 
the  engine-cylinder  (not  shown  in  the  sketch) ;  bnt  it  now 
enters  the  eng^e  through  the  valve,  e,  forcing  the  pisttm 
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upwards.  The  exhaust  is  simultaneously  made  to  occur  at 
the  upper  end,  the  rejected  steam  passing  from  the  en^ne 
into  the  space,  c,  and  thence  through  c  and  the  pipe,  g,  into 
the  condenser. 

This  kind  of  valve-gear  was  subsequently  greatly  im- 
proved by  Mnrdoch,  Watt's  ingenions  and  efficient  fore- 
man, but  it  is  now  entirely  snpereeded  on  engines  of  this 
class  by  the  eccentric,  and  the  varions  forms  of  valye-gear 
driven  by  it. 

The  "  trunk-engine  "  was  still  another  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable inventions  of  Watt.  A  balf-tmnk  engine  is 
described  in  his  patent  of  17S4,  as  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  (Fig.  33),  in  which  A  is  the  cylinder,  £  the 


's  H^r-Trunk  Engine,  ITSl 


piston,  and  C  its  rod,  encased  in  the  half -trunk,  D.  The 
plug-rod,  €f,  moves  the  single  pair  of  valves  by  striking  the 
catches,  ^and  F,  as  was  usual  with  Watt's  earlier  endues. 
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Watt's  steam-liaiiiiner  was  patented  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  seen  in  Fig.  34,  in  which  A  is  the  steam-cylinder  and 
S  its  rod,  the  engine  being  eyidently  of  the  form  jiist  de- 
scribed.   It  woiks  a  beam,  C  C,  which  in  turn,  by  the  rod. 


ru.  U— The  Witt  HnuDer,  1T84. 

Jd,  works  the  hammer-helTe,  XJ',  and  the  hammer,  Ij.    The 
beam,  FG,iBa  spring,  and  the  block,  N,  the  anvil. 

Watt  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the  duty  of  his 
engines  at  all  times  by  measnrement  of  the  work  itself, 
and  endeaTonred  to  find  a  way  of  ascertaining  the  power 
produced,  by  aBcertaining  the  pressure  of  steam  within 
the  cylinder.  This  pressure  was  so  variable,  and  sub- 
ject to  saoh  rapid  as  well  as  extreme  fluctuations,  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  make  ase  of  the  steam-gauge 
constmcted  for  use  on  the  boiler.  He  was  thus  driven  to 
invent  a  special  instrument  for  this  work,  which  he  called 
the  "steam-engine  indicator,"  This  consisted  of  a  little 
steam-cylinder  containing  a  nicely-fitting  piston,  which 
moved  without  noticeable  friction  through  a  range  which 
was  limited  by  the  compression  of  a  helical  spring,  by  means 
of  which  the  piston  was  secured  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder. 
The  distance  through  which  the  piston  rose  was  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it,  and  a  pointer  at- 
tached to  its  rod  traversed  a  scale  upon  which  the  pressTire 
per  square  inch  could  be  read.  The  lower  end  of  the  in- 
strument being  connected  with  the  steam-cytinder  of  the 
:  .Google 
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en^ne  by  a  small  pipe  fitted  with  a  cock,  the  opening  of 
the  latter  permitted  steam  from  the  engine-cylinder  to  fill 
the  indicator-cylinder,  and  the  pressure  of  steam  was  always 
the  same  in  both  cylindera.  The  indicator-pointer  there- 
fore traversed  the  pressnre-Bcale,  always  exhibiting  the 
pressure  existing  at  the  instant  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 
When  the  en^ne  was  at  rest  and  steam  off,  the  indicator- 
piston  stood  at  the  same  level  as  when  detached  from  the 
en^ne,  and  the  pointer  stood  at  0  on  the  scale.  When 
steam  entered,  the  piston  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations 
of  pressure ;  and  when  the  exhauat-valve  opened,  discharg- 
ing the  steam  and  producing  a  vacnnm  in  the  steam-cylin- 
der, the  pointer  of  the  indicator  dropped  below  0,  showing 
the  degree  of  ezhanstion.  Mr.  Southern,  one  of  Watt's 
aesietants,  Qtted  the  instrument  with  a  sliding  board,  moved 
horizontally  backward  and  forward  by  a  cord  or  link-work 
connecting  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  engine-beam,  and 
thus  giving  it  a  motion  coincident  with  that  of  the  piston. 
This  board  carried  a  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  a  pencil 
attached  to  the  indicator  piston-rod  drew  a  curve.  The 
vertical  height  of  any  point  on  this  curve  above  the  base- 
line measured  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  made,  and  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  point 
from  either  end  of  the  diagram  determined  the  position,  at 
the  same  moment,  of  the  engine-pistcm.  The  curve  thus 
inscribed,  called  the  "indicator  card,"  or  indicator  diagram, 
exhibiting  every  minute  change  in  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  en^ne,  not  only  enabled  the  mean  pressnre  and  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  be  determined  by  its  meaenrement, 
but,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert  engineer,  it  was  a  perfectly 
le^ble  statement  of  the  position  of  the  valves  of  the  engine, 
and  revealed  almmt  every  defect  in  the  action  of  the  engine 
which  could  not  readily  be  detected  by  external  examina- 
tion. It  has  justly  been  called  the  "engineers'  stethoscope,'* 
opening  the  otherwise  inaccessible  parts  of  the  steam-en^ne 
to  the  inspection  of  the  engineer  even  more  satisfactorily 
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than  the  stethoscope  of  the  phydcian  gives  him  a  ^owl- 
edge  of  the  condition  and  working  of  organs  contained 
irithin  the  bttmui  body.  This  indispensable  and  now  fa- 
Tniliftr  engineers'  instnunent  has  since  been  modified  and 
greatly  improved  in  detiuL 

The  Watt  engine  had,  by  the  constmction  of  the  im- 
provementfl  desorihed  in  the  patents  of  1782-'85,  been  given 
its  distinctive  form,  and  the  great  inventor  sabseqaently 
did  little  more  than  improve  it  by  altering  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  it«  details.  Aa  thus  practically  completed, 
it  embodied  nearly  all  the  essential  features  of  the  modem 
engine ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  marked  features  of  our 
latest  practice — the  nse  of  the  double  cylinder  for  expan- 
sion, the  cut-off  valve-gear,  and  enrfaoe-condensation — had 
all  been  proposed,  and  to  a  limited  extent  introduced.  The 
growth  of  the  steam-engine  has  here  ceased  to  be  rapid,  and 
the  changes  which  followed  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
James  Watt  have  been  minor  improvements,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  real  developments. 

Watt's  mind  lost  none  of  its  activity,  however,  for  many 
years.  He  devised  and  patented  a  "  smdce-consuming  fur- 
nace," in  which  he  led  the  gases  produced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  fre^  fuel  over  the  already  incandescent  coal,  and 
thus  bomed  them  completely.  He  nsed  two  fires,  which 
were  coaled  alternately.  Even  when  bnsiest,  also,  be  found 
time  to  pursue  more  purely  scientific  studies.  With  Boul- 
ton,  he  induced  a  number  of  well-known  scientific  men  liv- 
ing near  Birmingham  to  join  in  the  formation  of  a  "  Lunar 
Society,"  to  meet  monthly  at  the  houses  of  its  members,  "at 
the  fnll  of  the  moon."  The  time  was  thus  fixed  in  order 
that  those  members  who  came  iiom  a  distance  shonld  be 
able  to  drive  home,  after  the  meetings,  by  moonlight. 
Afany  snch  societies  were  then  in  existence  in  England  ;  but 
that  at  Birmingham  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them  alL  Boolton,  Watt,  Brs.  Small,  Dar- 
win, and  Priestley,  were  the  leaders,  and  among  their  occtr 
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Bional  vifiitors  were  Herschel,  Smeaton,  and  Banks.  Watt 
called  these  meetings  "  PhiloaopherB'  meetings."  It  was- 
during  the  period  of  moet  active  discussion  at  the  "  phUoso- 
phers'  meetings  "  that  Cavendisli  and  Priestley  were  experi- 
menting with  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to  deter- 
mine  the  nature  of  their  combustion.  Watt  took  much 
interest  in  the  subject,  and,  when  informed  by  Priestley 
that  he  and  Cavendish  had  both  noticed  a  deposit  of  moist- 
nre  invariably  succeeding  the  explosion  of  the  mixed  gases, 
when  contained  in  a  cold  vessel,  and  that  the  weight  of  this 
water  was  approximately  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mixed 
gases,  he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  union  of 
hydrogen  with  oxygen  produced  water,  the  latter  being  a 
chemical  compound,  of  which  the  former  were  ccsmtituents. 
He  communicated  this  reasoning,  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  had  led  him,  to  Boolton,  in  a  letter  written  in  De- 
cember, 1763,  and  addressed  a  letter  some  time  afterward 
to  Priestley,  which  was  to  have  been  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  April,  1783.  The  letter  was  not  read,  however, 
until  a  year  later,  and,  three  months  after,  a  paper  by  Cav- 
endish, making  the  same  announcement,  had  been  laid  before 
the  Society.  Watt  stated  that  both  Cavendish  and  Lavoi- 
sier, to  whom  also  the  discovery  is  ascribed,  received  the 
idea  from  him. 

The  action  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  organic  colouring 
matters,  by  (as  since  shown)  decomposing  them  and  com- 
bining with  their  hydrogen,  was  made  known  to  Watt  by 
M,  Bertbollet,  the  distinguished  French  chemist,  and  the 
former  immediately  introduced  its  use  into  Great  Brit^un, 
by  inducing  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Macgregor,  to  make  a 
trial  of  it. 

The  copartnership  of  Boulton  &  Watt  terminated  by 
limitation,  and  with  the  expiration  of  the  patents  under 
which  they  had  been  working,  in  the  first  year  of  the  present 
century  ;  and  both  partners,  now  old  and  feeble,  withdrew 
from  active  business,  leaving  their  sons  to  renew  the  agree- 
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ment  and  to  cany  on  the  btiameBS  under  the  Bame  firm- 
style. 

Boolton,  however,  BtUl  interested  himself  in  some 
branches  o£  manofactore,  especially  in  his  mint,  where  he 
had  coined  many  years  and  for  several  nations. 

Watt  retired,  a  little  later,  to  Heathtield,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  society  of  his  friends,  in  studies  of  all  current  matters 
of  interest  in  science,  as  well  as  in  engineering.  One  by 
one  his  old  friends  died — Black  in  1799,  Priestley,  an  emle 
to  America,  in  1803,  and  Bobison  a  little  later.  Bonlton 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  August  17, 1809,  and  even 
the  loss  of  this  nearest  and  dearest  of  his  friends  outside  the 
family  was  a  lees  severe  blow  than  that  of  his  son  Gregory, 
who  died  in  1804. 

Yet  the  great  en^eer  and  inventor  was  not  depressed 
by  the  loneliness  which  was  gradually  coming  upon  him. 
He  wrote :  "I  know  that  all  men  most  die,  and  I  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  Nature,  I  hope,  with  due  reverence  to 
the  Disposer  of  events;"  and  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
secure  amusement  or  instruction,  and  kept  body  and  mind 
constantly  occupied.  He  still  attended  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  club,  meeting  Rennie  and  Telford,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. He  lost  nothing  of  his  fondness  for  invention,  and 
apent  many  months  in  devising  a  machine  for  copying 
statuary,  which  he  had  not  perfected  tA  his  own  satisfac- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death,  ten  years  later.  This  ma- 
chine was  a  kind  of  pentagraph,  which  could  be  worked 
in  any  plane,  and  in  which  the  marking-pencil  gave  place 
to  a  cutting-tool.  The  tracing-point  followed  the  surface 
of  the  pattern,  while  the  cutting-point,  following  ite  mo- 
tion precisely,  formed  a  fac-simile  in  the  material  operated 
upon. 

In  the  year  1800  he  invented  the  water-main  which  vaa 
laid  down  by  the  Glasgow  Water-Works  Company  across 
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the  Clyde.  The  joints  were  spherical  and  articnlated,  like 
those  of  the  lobster's  tail. 

His  workshop,  of  which  a  sketch  is  hereafter  giren,  as 
drawn  by  the  artist  Skelton,  was  in  the  garret  of  his  honse, 
and  whb  well  supplied  with  tools  and  all  kinds  of  laboratory 
matezlaL  His  lathe  and  his  copjing-nmchine  were  placed 
Ijefore  the  window,  and  bis  writing-desk  in  the  comer. 
Here  he  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  leiaore  time,  often 
even  taking  Ms  meals  in  the  little  shop,  rather  than  go  to 
the  table  for  them.  Even  when  very  old,  he  occasionally 
made  a  joumey  to  London  or  Glasgow,  calling  on  his  old 
friends  and  studying  the  latest  engineering  devices  and  in- 
specting public  works,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  by 
yoong  and  old  as  the  greatest  living  ei^ineer,  or  as  the  kind 
and  wise  friend  of  earlier  day^ 

He  died  August  19, 1819,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Mid  was  buried  in  Handew<Hth  Church.  The  sculptor 
Chantrey  was  employed  to  place  a  fitting  mcHiiunent  above 
hia  grave,  and  the  nation  erected  a  statue  of  the  great  man 
in  Westnunater  Abbey. 

This  sketch  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  inventors  of  tlie 
steam-engine  has  been  given  no  greater  length  than  its  sub- 
ject justifies.  Whether  we  consider  Watt  as  the  inventor 
of  the  standard  steam-engine  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
the  scientific  inv«stigator  of  the  physical  principles  upon 
which  the  invention  is  based,  or  as  the  builder  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  most  powerful  known  instrmaent  by  which  the 
"  great  sources  of  power  in  Nature  are  converted,  adapted, 
and  applied  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man,"  he  is  fully 
entitled  to  preeminence.  His  character  as  a  man  was  no 
less  admirable  than  as  an  engineer. 

Smiles,  Watt's  most  conscientious  and  indefatigable 
biographer,  writes : ' 

"Some  months  since,  we  visited  the  little  garret  at 


"Ufa  of  Watt,"  p.  813. 
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Heathfield    in    which    Watt   pnraaed    the    inTeetigations 
of  his  later  years.     The  room  had  been  carefolly  locked 


np  since  his   death,  and  had  only  once   been  swept   ont. 
Everything  lay  very  mncb  as  he  left  it.     The  piece  of 
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iron  which  he  wB8  laat  employed  in  taming,  lay  on  the 
latfae.  The  ashes  of  the  last  fire  were  in  the  grate ;  the  last 
bit  of  coal  was  in  the  scnttle.  The  Dntch  oven  was  in  its 
place  over  the  stove,  and  the  frying-pan  in  wluch  he  cooked 
his  meals  was  hanging  on  its  accnetomed  nail.  Many  ob- 
jects lay  aboat  or  in  the  drawers,  indicating  the  pnrsnits 
which  had  been  intermpted  by  death — ^bnsts,  medallions, 
and  figures,  w^ting  to  be  copied  by  the  copying-machine— 
many  medallion-monldB,  a  store  of  plaster-of-Paris,  fmd  a 
box  of  plaster  casts  from  London,  the  contents  of  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  distnrbed.  Here  are  Watt's  ladles 
for  melting  lead,  his  foot-mle,  his  glae-pot,  his  hanmier. 
Reflecting  mirrors,  an  extemporized  camera  with  the  lenses 
mounted  on  pasteboard,  and  many  camera-glasses  liud  about, 
indicate  intermpted  experiipents  in  optics.  There  are  qnad- 
rant-glasses,  compasses,  scales,  weights,  and  smidiy  boxes 
of  mathematical  instruments,  once  doubtless  highly  prized. 
In  one  place  a  model  of  the  governor,  in  another  of  the 
parallel-motion,  and  in  a  little  boi,  fitted  with  wooden  cyl- 
inders mounted  with  paper  and  covered  with  figures,  is  what 
we  suppose  to  be  a  model  of  his  cdculating-machine.  On 
the  shelves  are  minerals  and  chemicals  in  pots  and  jars,  on 
which  the  dust  of  nearly  half  a  century  has  settled.  The 
moist  substances  have  loi^  ^ce  dried  up ;  the  putty  has 
been  turned  to  stone,  and  the  paste  to  dnat  On  one  shelf 
we  come  upon  a  dish  in  which  lies  a  withered  bunch  of 
grapes.  On  the  floor,  in  a  comer,  near  to  where  Watt  sat 
and  worked,  is  a  hiur-trunk — a  touching  memorial  of  a  long- 
past  love  and  a  long-dead  sorrow.  It  contains  all  poor 
Gregory's  school-books,  his  first  attempts  at  writing,  his 
boy's  Swings  of  battles,  Ms  first  school-exercises  down  to 
his  college-themes,  his  delectuses,  his  grammars,  his  diction- 
aries, and  his  class-books — ^brought  into  this  retired  room, 
where  the  father's  eye  could  rest  upon  them.  Near  at  hand 
is  the  sculpture-machine,  on  which  he  contlnaed  working  to 
tiie  last.     Its  wooden  frame  is  worm-eaten,  and  dropping 
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into  doBt,  like  tlie  hands  that  made  it.  Bat  though  the 
great  workman  is  gone  to  rest,  with  all  hia  griefs  and  cares, 
and  his  handiworit  is  fast  cnunhling  to  decay,  the  spirit  of 
his  work,  the  thought  which  he  put  into  his  iUTentions,  stiU 
surviveB,  and  will  probably  continue  to  influence  the  desti- 
nies of  his  race  for  all  time  to  come.** 

The  visitor  to  Westminster  Abbey  will  find  neither  mon- 
arch, nor  warrior,  nor  statesman,  nor  poet,  honoured  with  a 
nobler  epitaph  than  that  which  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
of  Chantrey's  monument  to  Watt : 

1  NllR, 

ICITUL  ABIS  RiODBISB, 


aaiTttuDB, 
THE    KING, 


JAMES    WATT, 

VBO,   DUtBOTlKa  THE   FOBOl   (^  AN   OUGINIL   G1H1UH, 


TO  TBI  nmoToaan  or 
THE    STEAH-ENQINB 


B  HOST  ILLuaTRIOlTS  FOLLOWEBB  Or  BCIINCI  AKD  TBI  B 


Born  at  Gbunoci,  UDCCXXXTI. 
Dud  at  HaATBTULD,  m  SiAJTORDBHiai,  MDCCCXIX. 


n,gN..(jNGoogle 
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SEcnoN  n. — The  Contbuposabibs  op  James  Watt. 

In  the  chronology  of  the  steam-engine,  the  contempora- 
rieB  of  Watt  have  been  so  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  and  more  successful  inventor,  ae  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten  by  the  biographer  and  by  the  student  of  history. 
Yet,  among  the  engineers  and  engine-builders,  as  well  as 
among  the  inventors  of  Ms  day.  Watt  found  many  enterpris- 
ing rivals  and  keen  competitors.  Some  of  these  men,  had 
they  not  been  so  completely  fettered  by  Watt's  patents, 
would  have  probably  done  work  which  would  have  entitled 
them  to  far  higher  honour  than  has  been  accorded  them. 

WiLLLAM  Murdoch  was  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Watt, 
no  less  than  the  world,  was  greatly  indebted.  For  many  years 
he  was  the  assistant,  friend,  and  coadjutor  of  Watt ;  and  it 
is  to  his  ingenuity  that  we  are  to  give  credit  for  not  only 
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many  independent  inTentions,  bat  also  for  the  anggestiona 
and  improTements  which  were  often  indigpensable  to  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  some  of  Watt's  own  inventions. 

MTirdoch  was  enq>loyed  by  Bonlton  &  Watt  in  1776, 
and  was  made  enperintendent  of  construction  in  the  engine 
dq)artment,  and  given  general  chai^  of  the  erection  of  en- 
gines. He  was  sent  into  Cornwall,  and  spent  in  that  district 
much  of  the  time  daring  which  he  served  the  firm,  erect- 
ing pnmping-engineB,  the  oonstmction  of  which  for  so 
many  years  oonBtitnted  a  large  part  of  the  bosiness  of  the 
Soho  establishment.  He  was  looked  apon  by  both  Bonlton 
and  Watt  as  a  sinoere  friend,  as  well  as  a  loyal  adberrait, 
Mid  from  1810  to  1830  waa  given  a  partner's  share  of  the 
income  of  the  firm,  and  a  salary  of  £1,000.  He  retired  from 
badness  at  the  last  of  the  two  dates  named,  and,  dying  in 
1839,  was  bnried  near  the  two  partners  in  Handsworth 
Church. 

Murdoch  made  a  model,  in  1784,  of  the  locomotive  pat- 
ented by  Watt  in  that  year.  He  devised  the  arrangement 
of  "  soQ-and-planet  wheels,"  adopted  for  a  time  in  all  of 
Watt's  "rotative"  engines,  and  invented  the  oscillating 
Bteam;eDgine  (Fig,  36)  in  1785,  naing  the  "  D-slide  valves," 
G,  moved  by  the  gear,  £!,  which  was  driven  by  an  eccentric 
on  the  shaft,  withont  regard  to  the  oscillation  of  the  cyl- 
inder, A,  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  rotary  engine  and  of 
many  minor  machines  for  special  porposes,  and  of  many 
machine-tools  used  at  Soho  in  boilding  engines  and  ma- 
chines. He  seems,  like  Watt,  to  have  had  special  fondness 
for  the  woim-gear,  and  introdnced  it  wherever  it  could 
{Hx)perly  take  the  place  of  ordinary  gearing.  Some  of  the 
machines  deseed  by  Watt  and  Mnrdoch,  who  always 
worked  well  together,  were  found  still  in  use  and  in  good 
working  condition  by  the  author  when  visiting  the  works  at 
Soho  in  1673.  The  old  mint  in  which,  from  1797  to  1805, 
Bonlton  had  coined  4,000  tons  of  copper,  had  then  been 
pull^  down,  and  a  new  mint  had  been  erected  in  1860. 
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Many  old  machines  Btill  remained  about  the  establishment 
s  o£  the  three  great  mechanics. 


Fra.Sfl— Mnidocb't  OulllstlDK  Engiaa,  1790. 

Ontside  of  Soho,  Murdoch  also  foimd  ample  employment 
for  his  inventiTe  talent.  In  1793,  while  at  Re^th,  his 
residence  before  finally  returning  to  Soho,  he  was  led  to 
speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  illnminating 
qualities  of  coal-gas,  and,  convinced  of  its  practicability,  he 
laid  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1808,  and  was 
awarded  the  Bumford  gold  medal.  He  had,  ten  years  ear- 
lier, lighted  a  part  of  the  Soho  works  with  coal-gas,  and  in 
1803  Watt  authorized  him  to  extend  his  pipes  throughout 
all  the  buildings.  Several  manufacturers  promptly  intro- 
duced the  new  light,  and  its  use  extended  very  rapidly. 

Still  another  of  Murdoch's  favourite  schemes  was  the 
transmission  of  power  by  the  use  of  compressed  lur.  He 
drove  the  pattern-shop  engine  at  Soho  by  means  of  aii  from 
the  blowing-engine  in  the  f  oundery,  and  erected  a  pneumatic 
lift  to  elevate  castings  from  the  foundery-floor  to  the  canal- 
:  .Goo;;lc 
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bank.  He  made  a  Bteam-gan,  introdnoed  the  heating  of 
baildiuga  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  and  invented  the 
method  of  transmitting  packi^es  throngh  tabes  by  the  im- 
polse  of  oompressed  lur,  as  now  practised  by  the  "pnea- 
matio  dispatch  '*  companies.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. 

Among  the  most  active  itad  formidable  of  Watt's  boBi- 
ness  rivals  was  Jonathan  Hobnbloweb,  the  patentee  of 
the  "  compound "  or  double-cylinder  engine.  A  sketch  of 
this  eng^e,  as  patented  by  Homblower  in  1781,  is  here 
given  (Fig.  87).  It  was  firat  described  by  the  inventor  in 
the  "  Encyoloptedia  Britannica."  It  consists,  as  is  seen  by 
reference  to  the  engraving,  of  two  steun-oylinders,  A  and 
S — A  being  the  low  and  3  the  high  prrasure  cylinder — ^the 
steam  leaving  the  latter  being  exhausted  into  the  former, 
and,  after  doing  its  work  there,  passing  into  the  condenser, 
as  already  dwcribed.  Tte  piston-rods,  C  and  J>,  are  both 
connected  to  the  same  part  of  the  beam  by  chuns,  as  in  the 
other  early  engines.  Thrae  rods  pass  through  stuffing-boxes 
in  the  cylinder-heads,  which  afe  fitted  Ttp  like  those  seen  on 
the  Watt  en^ne.  Steam  is  led  to  the  engine  through  the 
pipe,  G  Y,  and  cocks,  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  are  adjuatable,  as  re- 
quired, to  lead  steam  into  and  from  the  cylinders,  and  are 
moved  by  the  pIng-rod,  W,  which  actuates  handles  not 
shown.  JTis  the  exhaust^pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  V 
is  the  engine  feed-pump  rod,  and  ^  the  great  rod  carrying 
the  pump-buckets  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

The  cocks  c  and  a  being  open  and  b  and  d  shut,  the 
steam  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
steam-cylinder,  S;  and  the  communication  between  the 
lower  part  of  S  and  the  top  of  ^  is  also  open.  Before 
starting,  steam  being  abat  off  from  the  engine,  the  great 
-  weight  of  the  pump-rod,  .£*,  causes  that  end  of  the  beam  to 
preponderate,  the  pistons  standing,  as  shown,  at  the  top  of 
their  respective  steam-cylinders. 

The  enjpne  being  freed  from  all  ur  by  opening  all  the 
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valves  and  permitting  the  steam  to  drive  it  through  the  en- 
gine and  out  of  the  condenser  through  the  "  flnifting-valve," 
0,  the  valves  b  and  d  are  closed,  and  the  cock  in  the  ex- 
haust-pipe opened. 

The  steam  beneath  the  piston  of  the  large  cylinder  is 
icimediately  condensed,  and  the  pressure  on  the  upper  dde 


Fta.  ST.— HocDblower'i  Oompaand  Engine,  llfil. 

of  that  piston  causes  it  to  descend^  carrying  that  end  of  the 
beam  with  it,  and  raising  the  opposite  end  with  the  pump- 
rods  and  their  attachments.  At  the  same  time,  the  steam 
f  rosL  the  lower  end  of  the  small  high-pressure  cylinder  being 
let  into  the  upper  end  of  the  larger  cylinder,  the  completion 
of  the  stroke  finds  a  cylinder  full  of  steam  transferred  from 
the  one  to  the  other  with  corresponding  increase  of  volume 
and  decrease  of  pressure.  While  expanding  and  diminish- 
ing in  pressure  as  it  passes  from  the  sroaller  into  the  latter 
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oylinder,  this  chai^  of  steam  gradiuiily  reeiata  lesB  and  less 
the  pressme  of  the  stetun  from  the  boiler  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  piston  of  the  small  cylinder,  B,  and  the  net  result  is 
the  morem^t  of  the  engine  by  pfesmues  exerted  on  the 
iqtper  sides  of  both  piatone  and  against  pressures  of  IMS  in- 
tenedty  on  the  imder  sides  of  both.  The  preBsnres  in  the 
lover  part  of  the  small  eylinder,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
large  cylinder,  and  in  the  communicating  passage,  are  evi- 
dently all  equal  at  any  given  time. 

When  the  pistons  have  reached  the  bottoms  of  their  re- 
spective cylinders,  the  valves  at  the  top  of  the  small  cylin- 
der, B,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  lai^  cylinder.  A,  are 
dosed,  and  the  valves  c  and  d  are  opened.  Steam  from 
the  boiler  now  enters  beneath  the  piston  of  the  small  cyl- 
inder ;  the  steam  in  the  larger  cylinder  is  exhausted  into 
the  condenser,  and  the  steam  already  in  the  small  cylinder 
passes  over  into  the  large  cylinder,  following  up  the  piston 
as  it  rises. 

Thns,  at  each  stroke  a  small  cylinder  full  of  steam  is 
taken  from  the  boiler,  and  the  same  weight,  occupyii^  the 
volume  of  the  lai^r  cylinder,  is  exhausted  into  the  con- 
denser from  the  latter  cylinder. 

Referring  to  the  method  of  operation  of  this  engine, 
Prof.  Bobison  demonstrated  that  the  effect  produced  was 
the  same  as  in  Watt's  single-cylinder  engine — a  fact  which 
is  comprehended  in  the  law  enunciated  many  years  later  by 
Bankine,  that,  "  so  far  as  the  theoretical  action  of  the  steam 
on  the  piston  is  concerned,  it  is  inunaterial  whether  the 
expansion  takes  place  in  one  cylinder,  or  in  two  or  more 
cylinders."  It  was  found,  in  practice,  that  the  Homblower 
engine  was  no  more  economical  than  the  Watt  engine ; 
and  that  erected  at  the  Tin  Croft  Mine,  Cornwall,  in  1793, 
did  even  less  work  with  the  same  fuel  than  the  Watt  en- 
gines. 

Homblower  was  prosecuted  by  Boulton  &  Watt  for 

infringement    The  suit  was  decided  against  him,  and  he 

.,,  .Google 
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vas  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment  of  the  royalty,  and 
fine  demanded.  He  died  a  disappointed  and  impoverished 
man.  The  plan  thns  nngncoeeBfnlly  introduced  by  Horn- 
blower  was  snbsequently  modified  and  adopted  by  others 
among  the  contemporaries  of  Watt ;  and,  witii  higher  steam 
and  the  nse  of  the  Watt  condenser,  the  "  compound  **  grad- 
ually became  a  standard  type  of  steam-ei^ne. 

Arthur  Woolf,  in  1804,  re-introduced  the  Horpblover  or 
Falck  en^ne,  vith  its  two  steam-cylinders,  using  steam  of 
higher  tension.  His  first  engine  was  built  for  a  brewery  in 
London,  and  a  considerable  number  were  subsequently 
made,  Woolf  expanded  his  steam  from  six  to  nine  times, 
and  the  pumping-engines  built  from  his  plans  were  said  to 
hare  raised  about  40,000,000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  bushel 
of  coals,  when  the  Watt  engine  was  rusing  but  little  more 
than  30,000,000.  In  one  case,  a  duty  of  57,000,000  was 
clumed. 

The  most  sncceesful  of  those  competitors  of  Watt  who 
endeavoured  to  devise  a  peculiar  form  of  pumping-engine, 
which  should  have  the  efSoiency  of  that  of  Boulton  &  Watt, 
and  the  necessary  advantage  in  first  cost,  were  William 
BtmL  and  Bickabd  TsBTrrBiCE.'  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  design,  which  was  then  known  as 
the  "Bull  Cornish  Engine." 

The  steam-cylinder,  a,  is  carried  on  wooden  beanu,  b, 
extending  across  the  engine-house  directly  over  the  pump- 
welL  The  piston-rod,  c,  is  secured  to  the  pump-rods, 
d  d,  the  cylinder  being  inverted,  and  the  pumps,  e,  in  the 
shaft,  f,  are  thus  operated  without  the  intervention  of 
the  beam  invariably  seen  in  Watt's  engines.  A  connect- 
ing-rod, ff,  attached  to  the  pump-rod  and  to  the  end  of  a 
balance-beam,  k,  operates  the  latter,  and  is  counterbalanced 
by  a  weight,  i.  The  rod,  J,  serves  both  as  a  plug-rod  and 
as  an  air-pump  connecting-rod.    A  snifting-valve,  k,  opens 

'  For  (ui  exoeedingly  interesting  and  verj  futhful  Bccoimt  of  th^ 
work,  Me  "  Ule  of  Eiduvd  Irevitliiidc,"  b;  F.  Trerlthick,  London,  1ST2. 
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when  the  engine  is  blown  tlirough,  and  relieves  the  con- 
denser and  adr-pnmp,  I,  of  all  air.    The  rod,  m,  operates  a 


solid  air-pnmp  piston,  the  valves  of  the  pump  being  placed 
on  either  side  at  the  base,  instead  of  in  the  pomp-bnoket,  as 
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in  Watt's  eng^es.  The  oondenBing-wateT  cistern  was  a 
wooden  tank,  n.  A  jet  "pipe-condenser,"  o,  was  used 
instead  of  a  jet  condenser  of  the  form  adopted  by  other 
makers,  and  was  supplied  with  water  throQgh  the  cock,  p. 
The  plag-rod,  q,  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  ptunp-rods 
and  balance-beam,  operates  the  "gear-handles,"  rr,  and 
opens  and  cloaes  the  valves,  a  e,  at  the  required  points  in 
the  stroke.  The  attendant  works  these  Talvea  by  hand,  in 
starting,  from  the  floor,  t  The  operation  of  the  engine 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  Watt  engine.  It  is  still  in  use, 
with  a  few  modifications  and  improvemente,  and  is  a  very 
economical  and  durable  machina  It  has  not  been  as  gen- 
erally adopted,  however,  as  it  would  probably  have  been  had 
not  the  legal  proscription  of  Watt's  patents  so  seriously  inter- 
fered with  its  introduction.  Its  simplicity  and  lightness  are 
decided  advantages,  and  its  designers  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  their  boldness  and  ingenoity,  as  displayed  in  their 
application  of  the  minor  devices  which  distinguish  the  en- 
gine. The  draign  is  probably  to  be  credited  to  Bull  origi- 
nally ;  but  Trevitbiok  built  some  of  th^e  engines,  and  is 
enpposed  to  have  greatly  improved  them  while  working 
with  Edwu^  Bnll,  the  son  of  the  inventor,  WUliam  Bull. 
One  of  these  engines  was  erected  by  them  at  the  Herland 
Mine,  Cornwall,  in  1798,  which  had  a  steam-cylinder 
60  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  built  on  the  plan  just  de- 
scribed. 

Another  of  the  contemporaries  of  James  Watt  was  a 
clergyman,  Edwahd  Cabtwbiqht,  the  distinguished  inven- 
tor of  the  power-loom,  and  of  the  first  machine  ever  used  in 
combing  wool,  who  revived  Watt's  plan  of  surface-conden- 
sation in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  Watt  had  made  a 
"  pipe-condenser,"  similar  in  plan  to  those  now  often  used, 
but  had  simply  inmiersed  it  in  a  tank  of  water,  instead  of  in 
a  constantly-flowing  stream.  Cartwright  proposed  to  use 
two  concentric  cylinders  or  spheres,  between  which  the 
steam  entered  when  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  fd  the  es- 
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^ne,  and  vsa  condensed  by  contact  vitb  the  metal  surfaces. 
Cold  water  within  tlie  emaller  and  sniroondiiig  the  exterirar 
TCBsel  kept  tlie  metal  cold,  and  absorbed  the  heat  dis- 
charged by  the  condensing  vapoor. 

Cartwrigfat's  engine  is  best  described  in  the  Philoeophi- 
cai  Magazine  of  June,  1798,  from  which  the  accompanyitig 
sketch  is  copied. 


Fis.  89.— CartwiJKbt'a  Engine.  II9S. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  stated  to  have  been  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  Watt  engine — imperfect  Tacaum, 
friction,  and  complication. 

In  the  figure,  the  steam-cylinder  takes  steam  through 
the  pipe,  S.  The  piston,  J{,  has  a  rod  extending  down- 
ward to  the  smaller  pnmp-piston,  Gf,  and  npwturd  to  the 
cross-head,  which,  in  turn,  drives  the  cranks  above,  by 
means  of  connecting-rods.    The  shafts  thus  tamed  are  con- 
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nected  by  a  pair  of  gears,  ML,  of  whioli  one  drives  a 
pinion  on  the  ehaft  of  the  fly-wheel.  ID  S&  the  exhanst- 
pipe  leading  to  the  oondenaer,  F;,  and  the  ptunp,  Q,  re- 
mores  the  ajr  and  water  of  condenaation,  forcing  it  into 
the  hot-well,  S,  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  boiler  throngh 
the  pipe,  I.  A  float  in  H  adjusts  an  lur-valve,  so  as  to 
keep  a  supply  of  air  in  the  chunber,  to  serve  as  a  cushion 
and  to  make  an  ur-chamber  of  the  reservoir,  and  permits 
the  excess  to  eBcape,  The  large  tank  contains  the  water 
supplied  for  condensing  the  steam. 

The  piston,  R,  is  made  of  metal,  and  is  packed  with 
two  seta  of  cut  metal  rings,  forced  oat  against  the  sides  of 
the  cylinder  by  steel  springs,  the  rings  being  cut  at  three 
points  in  the  circumference,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  springs. 
The  arrangement  of  the  two  cranks,  with  their  shafts  and 
gears,  is  intended  to  enpersede  Watt's  plan  for  securing  a 
perfectly  rectilinear  movement  of  the  head  of  the  piston- 
rod,  without  friction. 

In  the  accounta  given  of  this  en^ne,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  supposed  important  advantage  here  offered,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  anrface-condenser,  of  permitting  the  em- 
ployment of  a  working-flaid  other  than  steam — as,  for  ex- 
ample, alcohol,  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  It  was 
proposed  to  nae  the  engine  in  connection  with  a  still,  and 
thus  to  effect  great  economy  by  making  the  fael  do  double 
duty.  The  only  part  of  the  plan  which  proved  both  novel 
and  valuable  was  the  metallic  packing  and  piston,  which 
has  not  yet  been  superseded.  The  en^e  its^  never  came 
into  use. 

At  this  point,  the  history  of  the  steam-engine  becomes 
the  story  of  its  applications  in  several  different  directions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  raising  of  water — 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  (mly  application — the  locomo- 
tive-engine,  the  driving  of  mill-machinery,  and  steam-navi- 
gation. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  James  Watt  and  of  hia  oontenq>o- 
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raries,  of  the  former  of  whom  a  French  author '  says :  "  The 
part  which  he  played  in  the  mechanioal  applicatione  of  the 
power  of  steam  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Newton  in 
astronomy  and  of  Shakespeare  in  poetry."  Since  the  time 
of  Watt,  improrements  have  been  made  principally  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  detail,  and  in  the  extension  of  the  range  of 
application  of  the  steam-etm;ine. 

■  Bataille,  "Ti^U  des  Hadiiues  ft  Vtpenr,"  Puis,  lUT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MODERN  STEAM-EN6ISE. 

"  Thdsi  projects  which  abridge  diatanoe  have  done  most  for  the  drilua- 
tion  Kud  happiaesB  of  oat  epedee." — Uacadlis. 

Thb   Second   Period   op   Application — 180O-'40. 
Steam-Locomotion   on   Railroads. 

Introductoey. — The  oommencement  of  the  nineteenth 
ceDtory  found  the  modem  steam-engine  follj  developed  in 


Fio.  40.— Tbe  First  KuUroad-Oar,  1 


all  itB  principal  features,  and  fairly  at  vork  in  many  depart- 
ments of  industry.  The  genius  of  Worcester,  and  Morlaod, 
and  Sarery,  and  Desaguliers,  had,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
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^plication  of  the  power  of  steam  to  usefnl  work,  effected  a 
beginning  which,  looked  upon  from  a  point  of  view  which 
edibita  its  importance  as  the  first  step  toward  the  wonder- 
ful reBulta  to-day  familiar  to  every  one,  appears  in  its  tme 
light,  and  entitles  those  great  men  to  even  greater  honoor 
than  has  been  accorded  them.  The  resolts  actoally  aocom- 
plished,  however,  were  abeolntely  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  those  wMob  marked  the  period  of  development 
just  described.  Yet  even  the  work  of  Watt  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries was  but  a  mere  prelude  to  the  marvellous  ad- 
vances made  in  the  sncceeding  period,  to  which  we  are  now 
come,  and,  in  extent  and  importance,  was  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  that  accomplished  by  their  snccessora  in 
the  development  of  all  mechanical  industries  by  the  appli- 
cation of  tie  steam-engine  to  the  movement  of  every  kind 


The  first  of  the  two  periods  of  application  saw  the  steam- 
en^ne  adapted  simply  to  the  elevation  of  water  and  the 
drainage  of  mines  ;  during  the  second  period  it  was  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  useful  work,  and  introduced  wherever 
the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals,  or  the  power  of 
wind  and  of  falling  water,  which  had  previously  been  the 
only  motors,  had  found  application.  A  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  by  the  introduction  of  steam-power 
during  this  period,  would  be  no  leas  extended  and  hardly 
less  interesting  than  that  of  the  steam-engine  itself. 

The  way  had  been  fairly  opened  by  Boulton  and  Watt ; 
and  the  year  1800  saw  a  crowd  of  engineers  and  manufactur- 
ers entering  upon  it,  eager  to  reap  the  harvest  of  distinction 
and  of  pecuniary  returns  which  seemed  so  promising  to  aU. 
The  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  also  the  last  of 
the  twenty-five  years  of  partnership  of  Boulton  &  Watt, 
and,  with  it,  the  patents  under  which  that  firm  had  held  the 
great  monopoly  of  steam-engine  building  expired.  The 
right  to  manufacture  the  modem  steam-engine  was  common 
to  all.    Watt  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  cen- 
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tory,  retired  from  aotive  basmess-Iife.  Bonlton  remained 
in  bnaineaa ;  but  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  new  en- 
gine, and  ooold  not  retun,  by  the  ezerciee  of  oil  his  re- 
maining power,  the  privileges  previously  held  by  legal  au- 
thorization. 

The  yoraig  Bonlton  and  the  young  Watt  were  not  the 
Boulton  &  Watt  of  earlier  years  ;  and,  had  they  possessed 
all  of  the  business  talent  and  all  of  the  inventive  genios  of 
their  fathers,  tfaey  could  not  have  retained  control  of  a  bnsi- 
nesB  which  was  now  growing  far  more  r^idly  than  the  f adl- 
'  ities  for  manufacturing  could  be  extended  in  any  single  es- 
tablisbment.  All  over  the  country,  and  even  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  America,  thousands  of  mechanicB,  and 
many  men  of  mechanical  tastes  in  other  profeeaions,  were 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  new  machine,  and  were 
speculating  upon  its  value  for  all  the  pnrposes  to  which  it 
has  since  been  applied  ;  and  a  multitude  of  enthusiastic  me- 
chanics, and  a  liirger  multitude  of  visionary  and  ignorant 
schemers,  were  experimenting  with  every  imaginable  device, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  attaining  perpetual  motion,  and  oth^ 
hardly  less  absurd  results,  by  its  modification  and  improve- 
ment. Steam-eugine  building  eatablishmentB  sprang  up 
wherever  a  mechanic  had  succeeded  in  erecting  a  workshop 
and  in  acquiring  a  local  reputation  as  a  worker  in  metal, 
and  many  of  Watt's  workmen  went  out  from  Soho  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  done  in  these  shops.  Nearly  all  of  the 
great  establishments  which  are  to-day  most  noted  for  their 
extent  and  for  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work 
done  in  them,  not  only  in  Great  BritEun,  but  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  came  into  existence  during  this  second 
period  of  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  as  a  prime 
mover. 

The  new  establishments  usually  grew  out  of  older  shops 
of  a  less  pretentious  character,  and  were  managed  by  men 
who  had  been  trained  by  Watt,  or  who  had  had  a  still  more 
awakening  experience  with  those  who  vainly  strove  to  make 
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np,  by  their  ingeiiaity  and  hy  great  excellence  of  vorkman- 
sliip,  the  adviutt^es  possessed  at  8oho  in  a  legal  monopoly 
and  greater  e^Hoienoe  in  the  bnaineBs. 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  ejqiert  and  coneeien- 
tions  workmen,  and  machise-tools  bad  not  become  ae  thor- 
oughly perfected  as  had  the  steam-engine  itself.  These 
difficulties  were  gradually  overcome  however,  and  thence- 
forward the  growth  of  the  business  was  increasingly  rapid. 

Every  important  form  of  engine  had  now  been  invented. 
Watt  had  perfected, '  with  the  aid  of  Murdoch,  both  the 
pnmping-engine  and  the  rotative  steam-engine  for  applica- 
tion to  mills.  He  had  invented  the  trunk  engine,  and  Mur- 
doch had  devised  the  oecillating  engine  and  the  ordinary 
Blide-valve,  and  had  made  a  model  locomotive-engine,  while 
Homblower  had  introduced  the  compound  engine.  The 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  had  been  often  proposed, 
and  had  sometimes  been  attempted,  with  sufficient  success 
to  indicate  to  the  intelligent  observer  an  ultimate  triumph. 
It  only  remained  to  extend  the  use  of  Bteam  as  a  motor  into 
all  known  departments  of  industry,  and  to  effect  such  im- 
provements in  details  as  experience  should  pTove  desirable. 

The  engines  of  Hero,  of  Porta,  and  of  Branca  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  non-condensing ;  but  the  first  plan  of  a 
non-condensing  engine  that  could  be  made  of  any  really 
practical  use  is  g^ven  in  the  "  Theatrum  Machinamm "  of 
Leupold,  published  in  1720,  This  sketch  is  copied  in  Fig. 
41.  It  is  stated  by  Leupold  that  this  plan  was  suggested 
by  Papin.  It  consists  of  two  single-acting  cylinders,  r  s,  re- 
ceiving steam  alternately  from  the  same  steam-pipe  through 
a  "four-way  cock,"  x,  and  exhausting  into  the  atmosphere^ 
Steam  is  furnished  by  the  boiler,  a,  and  the  pistons,  c  dy 
are  alternately  raised  and  depressed,  depressing  and  raising 
the  pamp-rods,  kl,to  which  they  are  attached  by  the  beams,, 
A  g,  vibrating  on  the  centres,  i  i.  The  water  from  the 
pumps,  op,  is  forced  up  the  stand-pipe,  q,  and  discharged 
at  its  top.     The  alternate  action  of  the  steam-pistons  is  aQ-> 
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cured  by  tnnuBg  the  "  f onr-way  coct,"  x,  first  into  the  po- 
sition shown,  and  then,  at  the  completion  of  the  stroke,  into 
i  position,  by  wliich  change  the  steam  from  the 


boiler  is  then  led  into  the  cylinder,  s,  and  the  steam  in  r  is 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere.' 

Lenpold  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  Papin  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  peculiar  valve  here  used.  He  also  proposed 
to  use  a  Savery  engine  withont  condensation  in  raising 
water.  We  have  no  evidence  that  this  engine  was  ever 
built. 

The  first  rude  scheme  for  applying  steam  to  locomotion 
on  land  was  probably  that  of  Isaac  Newton,  who,  in  1680, 
proposed  the  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure 
(42),  which  will  be  recognized  as  representing  the  scientific 

'   Vide  "Theatrum  Macliiiianiio,"  vol.  iii.,  Tab.  30. 
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tO}r  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  collection  of  illuBtratiTe 
philosophioal  apparatos.  As  deecribed  in  the  "  Explanation 
of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,"  it  consists  of  a  spherical 
boiler,  £,  mounted  on  a  carriage.    Steam  issuing  tioTa  the 


TlQ.  4S.— Newton's  BMam-Oiirrlsge,  ISaO. 

pipe,  C,  seen  pointing  directly  backward,  by  its  reaction 
upon  the  carriage,  drives  the  latter  ahead.  The  driver,  sit- 
ting at  A,  controls  the  steam  by  the  handle,  E,  and  cock, 
F.    The  fire  is  seen  at  D. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  steam- 
engine  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  the  posBihility  of  its 
snccesaful  application  to  locomotion  had  become  fully  and 
very  generally  recognized,  the  problem  of  adapting  it  to 
locomotion  on  land  was  attacked  by  many  inventors. 

Dr.  Robison  had,  as  far  back  as  in  1759,  proposed  it  to 
J'ames  Watt  during  one  of  their  conferencefl,  at  a  time 
when  the  latter  was  even  more  ignorant  than  the  former  of 
the  principles  which  were  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  this  suggestion  may  have  had  some  infln- 
ence  in  determining  Watt  to  pnTsne  his  research  ;  thus  set- 
ting in  operation  that  train  of  thoughtful  investigation  and 
experiment  which  finally  earned  for  liim  his  splendid  fame. 

IJi  1765,  that  singular  genina.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin, 
whcme  celebrity  was  acquired  by  speculations  in  poetry  and 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  medicine,  urged  Matthew  Boolton 
— subsequently  Watt's  partner,  and  jnat  then  corresponding 
with  our  own  Franklin  in  relation  to  the  uee  of  steam-power 
—to  construct  a  steam-carriage,  or  "fiery  chariot,"  as  he 
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poeticallf  styled  ii,  and  of  whicli  he  sketched  a  set  of  plans. 
A  young  man  named  Edgeworth  became  interested  in 
tfae  scheme,  and,  in  1768,  published  a  paper  which  had  se- 
cnred  for  him  a  gold  medal  from  the  Sodety  of  Arts.  In 
thifi  paper  he  proposed  railroads  on  which  the  carriages 
were  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  or  by  ropes  firom  ateam-wind- 
ing  engines. 

Nathan  Read,  of  whom  an  account  will  be  given  here- 
after, when  describing  his  attempt  to  introduce  steam-navi- 
gation, planned,  and  in  1790  obtained  a  patent  for,  a  steam- 
carriage,  of  which  the  sketch  seen  in  Fig.  43  is  copied  from 
the  Tongh  drawing  accompanying  his  application.  In  the 
figure,  A  A  A  A  are  the  wheels  ;  £  S,  pinions  on  the  hubs 
of  the  rear  wheels,  which  are  driven  by  a  ratchet  arrange- 
ment on  the  racks,  G  Q,  connected  with  the  piston-rods ; 
Go  ifl  the  boiler ;  D  D,  the  steam-pipes  carrying  steam  to 
the  steam-cylinder,  ES;  FFta^  the  engine-frames  j  S  is 


ne.  4S.— BsKl's  8tsHn.ChRli«s,  VOO. 

the  "  tongue  "  or  "  pole  "  of  the  carriage,  and  is  turned  by  a 
horizontal  steering-wheel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  ropes  or  chains,  I^,  I^',  W  W  are  the  cocks,  which 
serve  to  shut  off  steam  tiom  the  engine  when  neoessary,  aad 
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to  determine  the  amount  of  steam  to  be  admitted.  The 
pipes  a  a  are  ezhanst-pipes,  which  the  inventor  proposed 
to  tnro  so  that  they  should  point  backward,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  advantage  of  the  effort  of  reaction  of  the  expelled 
steam.  (!) 

Bead  made  a  model  steam-carriage,  which  he  exhibited 
when  endeavouring  to  secure  assistance  in  forth  ranee  of  his 
schemes,  bnt  seems  to  have  given  more  attenticm  to  steam- 
navigation,  and  nothing  was  ever  accomplished  by  him  in 
this  direction. 

These  were  merely  promising  schemes,  however.  The 
first  actual  experiment  was  made,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
French  army-offioer,  Nicholas  Joseph  Ccgnot,  who  in 
1769  built  a  steam-carriage,  which  was  set  at  work  in  pr^- 
ence  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul. 
The  fnnds  required  by  him  were  furnished  by  the  Compte 
de  Saxe.  Encouraged  by  the  partial  success  of  the  first 
locomotive,  he,  in   1770,  constructed  a  second  (Fig.  44), 


Fia.  M.^Chigiol'a  SteUD-Cvrfi^ia,  ITTD. 

which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Paris. 

This  machine,  when  recently  examined  by  the  author, 
was  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  carriage 
and  its  machinery  are  substantially  built  and  well-finished, 
and  exceedingly  creditable  pieces  of  work  in  every  respieet. 
It  anrprises  the  engineer  to  find  sach  evidence  of  the  high 
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character  of  the  work  of  the  mechanic  BreziD  a  ceotory  ago. 
The  steam-cylinders  were  13  inchra  in  diameter,  and  the 
engine  was  evidently  of  considerable  power.  Thia  tocomo- 
tive  was  intended  for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  It 
consists  of  two  beams  of  heavy  timber  extending  from  end 
to  end,  Bnpported  by  two  strong  wheels  behind,  and  one  still 
heavier  but  smaller  wheel  in  front.  The  latter  carries  on 
its  rim  blocks  which  cut  into  the  soil  as  the  wheel  toms, 
and  thns  give  greater  holding  power.  The  single  wheel  is 
tnmed  by  two  single-acting  engines,  one  on  each  side,  snp- 
plied  with  steam  by  a  boiler  (seen  in  the  sketch)  sospended 
in  front  of  the  machine.  The  connection  between  the  en- 
^nes  and  the  wheels  was  effected  by  means  of  pawls,  as 
first  proposed  by  Papin,  which  coold  be  reversed  wh^  it 
was  desired  to  drive  the  machine  backward.  A  seat  is 
mounted  on  the  carriage-body  for  the  driver,  who  steers  the 
machine  by  a  train  of  gearing,  which  tnms  the  whole  frame, 
carrying  the  machinery  15  or  20  d^;rees  either  way.  This 
locomotive  was  found  to  have  been  hnilt  on  a  tolerably  sat- 
isfactory general  plan ;  bnt  the  boiler  was  too  small,  and 
the  steering  apparatus  was  incapable  of  handling  the  car- 
riage with  promptness. 

The  death  of  one  of  Cugnot's  patrons,  and  the  exile  of 
the  other,  put  an  end  to  Cugnot's  experiments. 

Cugnot  w«s  a  mechanic  by  choice,  and  exhibited  great 
talent.  He  was  a  native  of  Yaud,  in  Lorraine,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1725.  He  served  both  in  the  French  and  the 
<7erman  armies.  While  under  the  Mar4chal  de  Saxe,  he 
constmcted  his  first  steam  locomotive-engine,  which  only 
disappointed  faim,  as  he  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  feed-pumps.  The  second  was  that  built  under 
the  authority  of  the  Minister  Choiseul,  and  cost  30,000 
livres.  Cugnot  received  from  the  French  Government  a 
pension  of  600  livres.  He  died  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine years. 

Watt,  at  a  yery  early  period,  proposed  to  apply  hiB  own 
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engiiie  to  locomotion,  and  contemplated  osing  either  a  non- 
condensing  engine  or  an  air-surface  oond^pser.  He  actnally 
inclnded  the  tocomotive-enfpne  in  his  patent  of  1784 ;  and 
his  assistant,  Murdoch,  in  the  same  year,  made  a  working- 
model  locomotive  (Fig.  45),  which  was  capable  of  nmning 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Thia  model,  nov  deposited  in  the  Patent 
Museum  at  Sonth  Kensington,  London,  had  a  flae-boiler, 
and  its  steam-cylinder  was  tbree-foorths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  stroke  of  piston  2  inches.  The  drlTing-wheels 
were  &i  inches  diameter. 


Fi9.  U .— MDrdacli'i  Model,  ITSt. 

Nothing  was,  however,  done  on  a  larger  scale  by  either 
Watt  or  Murdoch,  who  both  fonnd  more  than  enongh  to 
claim  their  attention  in  the  constrnction  and  introduction 
of  other  engines.  Murdoch's  model  is  said  to  have  mn 
from  6  to  8  miles  an  hour,  its  little  driving-wheels  making 
from  300  to  275  revelations  per  minute.  As  is  seen  in  the 
sketch,  this  model  was  fitted  with  the  same  form  of  engine, 
known  as  the  "grasshopper-engine,"  which  was  used  in  the 
United  States  by  Oliver  Evans. 

"  To  Oliver  Evans,"  says  Dr.  Emeat  Alban,  the  distin- 
guished German  engineer, "  was  it  reserved  to  show  the  true 
value  of  a  long-known  principle,  and  to  establish  thereon  a 
new  and  more  simple  method  of  applying  the  power  of 
steam — a  method  that  will  remain  an  eternal  memorial  to 
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its  introducer."  Dr.  Alban  here  refers  to  the  ewlieBt  per- 
maneotly  euccesa^nl  introduction  of  the  non-oondensing 
high-preBBnre  steam-engine. 

Olitbb  Etans,  one  of  the  meet  ingenions  mechanios 
that  America  has  ever  produced,  was  bom  at  Newport, 
Del,  in  1755  or  1756,  the  son  of  people  in  very  hnmble 
circumstances. 


OUrer  Eiuii. 

He  was,  in  his  yonth,  apprenticed  to  a  vrheelwright,  and 
Boon  exhibited  great  mechanical  talent  and  a  strong  desire 
to  acqnire  knowledge.  His  attention  was,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, drawn  to  the  possible  application  of  the  power  of 
steam  to  nsefol  purposes  by  the  boyish  pranks  of  one  of  his 
comrades,  who,  placing  a  small  qnantity  of  water  in  a  gun- 
barre),  and  ramming  down  a  tight  wad,  pat  the  barrel  in 
the  fire  of  a  blacksmith's  forge.    The  loud  reptnt  which 
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aooompanied  the  expolrion  of  the  wad  was  an  erideoce  to 
yonng  Etbdb  of  great  and  (as  be  supposed)  prerionsly  nn- 
discovered  pcwer. 

Subseqaeotly  meeting  with  a  description  of  a  NercomsD 
engine,  he  at  once  noticed  that  the  elastic  force  of  confined 
steam  was  not  there  ntilized.  He  then  designed  the  non- 
condetiBiDg  engine,  in  which  the  power  was  derived  excln- 
sively  from  the  tension  of  high-pressare  ateam,  and  pro- 
posed its  application  to  the  propnlBion  of  carnages. 

About  the  year  1780,  Evans  joined  his  brothers,  who 
were  millers  by  occupation,  and  at  once  employed  his  in- 
ventive talent  in  improving  the  details  of  mill-work,  and 
with  anch  success  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  attendance  one- 
half,  and  also  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  fiour  made.  He 
proyed  himBelf  a  very  expert  millwright. 

In  1786  he  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Le^Utnre  for 
a  patent  for  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  driving 
mills,  and  to  the  steam-carriage,  but  was  refused  it.  Li  1600 
or  1801,  Evans,  after  consultation  with  Professor  Robert 
Patterson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  getting 
his  approval  of  the  plans,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
steam-carriage  to  be  driven  by  a  non-oondensing  en^e. 
He  soon  concluded,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  better 
scheme,  pecuniarily,  to  adapt  Mb  engine,  which  was  novel 
in  form  and  of  small  first  cost,  to  driving  mills ;  and  he 
accordingly  changed  bis  plans,  and  built  an  engine  of  6 
inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  18  inches  stroke  of  pis- 
ton, which  be  applied  with  perfect  success  to  driving  a  plas- 
ter-miU. 

This  en^e,  which  he  called  the  "  Columbian  Engine," 
was  of  a  peculiar  form,  as  seen  in  Fig.  46.  The  beam  is  snp- 
ported  St  one  end  by  a  rocking  colnmn ;  at  the  other,  it  is 
attached  directly  to  the  piston-rod,  while  the  crank  lies  be- 
neath the  beam,  the  connecting-rod,  I,  being  attached  to 
the  latter  at  the  extreme  end.  The  head  of  the  piston-rod  is 
compelled  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  vertical  line  by  the  "Evtuu's 
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par^elognun  " — a  kind  of  parallel-motion  very  similar  to 
one  of  those  designed  by  Watt.  In  the  sketch  (Fig.  46),  2 
is  the  crank,  3  the  valve-motion,  4  the  steam-pipe  from  the 
boiler,  ^,66?  the  feed-pipe  leading  from  the  pnmp,  F, 
A  is  the  boiler.  The  flame  from  the  fire  on  the  grate,  S, 
passes  imder  the  boiler  between  brick  walls,  and  back 
through  a  central  fiue  to  the  chimney,  I. 


Tib,  16.— Evuu'a  l^on-oondeiulng  Engine,  IBOO. 

Subsequently,  Evans  continued  to  extend  the  applica- 
tions of  his  engine  and  to  perfect  its  details  ;  and,  others 
following  in  his  track,  the  non-condensiiig  engine  is  to-day 
fulfilling  the  predictions  which  he  made  70  years  ago,  when 
he  said : 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  my  eng^es  will  propel  boats 
against  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wagons  on  turn- 
pike roads,  with  great  profit.  .  .  ." 

"The  time  will  come  when  people  will  travel  in  stages 
moved  by  steam-engines  from  one  city  to  another,  almost 
as  fast  as  birds  can  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour.  ...  A  car- 
riage will  start  from  Washington  in  the  morning,  the  pas- 
sengers will  breakfast  at  Baltimore,  dine  at  Philadelphia, 
and  sup  in  New  York  the  same  day.  .  .  . 

"  Engines  will  drive  boats  10  or  13  miles  an  hour,  and 
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there  mil  be  hnndreda  of  steamera  nmning  on  the  Miseis- 
sippi,  aa  predicted  years  ago."  * 

In  1804,  Evami  applied  one  of  his  engines  in  the  trans- 
portation of  a  large  flat-bottomed  craft,  bnilt  on  an  order 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,  for  use  in  clearing 
Bome  of  the  docks  along  the  water-front  of  the  city.  Mount- 
ing it  on  wheels,  he  placed  in  it  one  of  his  5-horee  power 
engineB,  and  named  the  odd  machine  (Fig.  47)  "Omktor 
Amphibolis."  This  steam  dredging-machine,  weighiDg 
about  4,000  pounds,  was  then  propelled  by  ita  en^ne  tnum 
the  works,  up  Market  Street,  around  to  the  Water-Works,  and 


Fio.  41.— Evaiu'b  -  Oraktor  AmphlbollB."  1604. 

then  launched  into  the  Schuylkill.  The  engine  was  then 
applied  to  the  paddle-wheel  at  the  stem,  and  drove  the 
craft  down  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Evane  laid  before  the 
Lancaster  Turnpike  Company  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
expenses  and  profits  of  steam-transportation  on  the  common 
road,  asBoming  the  size  of  the  carriage  used  to  be  sufficient 
for  transporting  100  barrels  of  flour  50  nules  in  34  hours, 
'  Evans's  prediction  is  lees  rcmnrkablatbui  either  that  of  Danrin  ta 
that  of  the  venerable  Uother  Shipton. 
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and  placed  in  competition  with  10  vagons  drawn  by  5 
boTBes  each. 

Id  the  sketch  above  ^ven  of  the  "  Omktor  Amphibo- 
lis,"  the  ^igine  is  seen  to  resemble  that  previoiialy  deacribed. 
The  wheel.  A,  ia  driven  by  a  rod  depending  from  the  end 
of  a  beam,  JB'S,  the  other  end  of  which  is  supported  at  J? 
by  the  frame,  SF  G.  The  body  of  the  machine  is  carried 
on  wheels,  JTJSi  driven  by  belts,  MM,  from  the  pulley  on 
the  shaft  carrying  A.  The  paddle-wheel  is  seen  at  W. 
Evans  had  some  time  previoosly  sent  Joseph  Sampson  to 
England  with  copies  of  his  plans,  and  by  him  they  were 
shown  to  Trevithick,  Vivian,  and  other  British  en^pneers. 

Among  other  devices,  the  now  familiar  Cornish  b<nler, 
having  a  single  internal  Que,  and  the  Lancashire  boiler, 
having  a  pair  of  internal  flues,  were  planned  and  used  by 
Evans. 

At  about  the  time  that  he  was  eng^ed  on  his  steam 
dredging-machine,  Evans  communicated  with  Messrs.  Mc- 
Keever  &  Yalconrt,  who  contracted  with  him  to  bofld  an 
engine  for  a  steam-vessel  to  ply  between  New  Orleass  and 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to  be  built 
on  the  river,  and  the  machinery  to  be  sent  to  the  first- 
named  city  to  be  set  up  in  the  boat.  Financial  difficulties 
and  low  water  combined  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
steamer,  and  the  engine  was  set  at  work  driving  a  saw-mill, 
where,  until  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  sawed  lumber 
at  the  rate  of  350  feet  of  boards  per  hour. 

Evans  never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in  America  as 
great  a  success  as  had  rewarded  Watt  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
he  continued  to  build  steam-engines  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
April  19, 1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons-in-law,  James 
Bush  and  David  Muhlenberg. 

He  exhibited  equal  intelligence  and  ingenuity  in  perfect- 
ing the  processes  of  milling,  and  in  effecting  improvements 
in  his  own  business,  that  of  the  millwright.  When  but 
twenty-fonr  years  old,  he  invented  a  machine  for  making 
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the  vire  teeth  lued  in  cotton  and  woolai  oards,  tnming 
them  ont  at  the  rate  of  3,000  per  minnte.  A  little  later  he 
invented  a  aard-«etting  machine  which  cut  the  wire  from 
die  reel,  bent  the  teeth,  and  inserted  them.  ^  millings  he 
invented  a  whole  series  of  mAchinea  and  attachments,  in- 
eluding  the  elevator,  the  "  cjonveyor,"  the  "  hopper-box,"  the 
"drill,"  and  the  "deecender,"  and  enabled  the  miller  to 
make  finer  floor,  gluing  over  20  pounds  to  the  barrel,  and 
to  do  this  at  half  the  former  cost  of  attendance.  The  in- 
troduction of  his  improvements  into  Ellicott's  mills,  near 
Baltimore  where  826  barrels  of  floor  were  made  per  day, 
was  calculated  to  have  saved  nearly  (6,000  per  year  in  cost 
of  labour,  and  over  (30,000  by  increaaing  the  production. 
He  wrote  "The  Young  Steam -Engineei^s  Gnide,"  and  a 
work  which  remained  standard  many  years  after  his  death, 
"The  Tonng  Millwright's  Gnide."  Lees  fort:imate  than  hie 
transatlantic  rival,  he  was  nevertheless  equally  deserving 
of  fame.  He  has  sometimes  been  called  "The  Watt  of 
America." 

The  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  on  the  common 
load  was  much  more  snccesBfal  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States.  As  early  as  1786,  Wflli&m  Symmington, 
subsequently  more  sucoeesfal  in  his  efforte  to  introduce 
steam  for  marine  propulsion,  assiated  by  his  father,  made  a 
working  model  of  a  steam-carri^e,  which  did  not,  however, 
lead  to  important  results. 

In  1803,  Richard  Trevithick,  a  pupil  of  Murdoch's,  who 
afterward  became  well  known  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads,  made  a  model  steam-carriage,  which 
was  patented  in  the  same  year.  .The  model  may  still  he 
seen  in  the  Patent  MuBenin  at  South  Kensington.* 

In  this  engine,  high-presHure  steam  was  employed,  and 
the  condenser  was  dispensed  with.  The  boiler  was  of  the 
form  devised  by  Evans,  and  was  subsequently  generally 
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naed  in  Comvall,  vhere  it  was  called  tlie  "Treritliiok 
Boiler."  The  en^e  had  bnt  one  cylinder,  and  the  piston- 
rod  drove  a  "  croee-tail,"  working  in  gnidee,  which  was  con- 
nected with  a  "  cross-head  "  on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  shaft 
by  two  "  side-rods."  The  connecting-rod  was  attached  to 
the  crosa-head  and  the  crant,  "  returning  "  toward  the  cyl- 
inder as  die  shaft  lay  between  the  latter  and  the  croes-head. 
This  was  probably  the  first  example  of  the  now  common 
"return  connecting-rod  engine."  The  connection  between, 
the  crank-shaft  and  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  was  effected 
by  gearing.  The  valTc-gear  and  the  feed-pnmpa  were 
worked  from  the  engine-shaft.  The  inventor  proposed  to 
secure  his  wheels  agiunst  slipping  by  projecting  bolts,  when 
necessary,  through  the  rim  of  the  wheel  into  the  gronnd. 
The  first  carriage  of  foil  size  was  built  by  Trerithick  and 
Vivian  at  Camborne,  in  1803,  and,  after  trial,  was  taken  to 
London,  where  it  was  exhibited  to  the  public.  Mt  route, 
it  was  driven  by  its  own  engines  to  Pljrmouth,  90  miles 
from  Camborne,  ^id  then  shipped  by  water.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  inventor  lost  faith  in  his  invention ;  but 
he  very  soon  dismantled  the  machine,  sold  the  engine  and 
carriage  separately,  and  returned  to  Cornwall,  where  he 
soon  began  work  on  a  railroad-locomotive. 

In  1821,  Julias  Griffiths,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, patented  a  steam-carriage  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  on  the  highway.  His  first  road-locomotive  was 
built  in  the  same  year  by  Joseph  Bramah,  one  of  the  ablest 
mechanics  of  his  time.  The  frame  of  the  canine  carried  a 
large  double  coach-body  between  the  two  axles,  and  the 
machinery  was  mounted  over  and  behind  the  rear  axle. 
One  man  was  stationed  on  a  rear  platform,  to  manage  the 
engine  and  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  another,  stationed  in 
front  of  the  body  of  the  coach,  handled  the  steering-wheel. 
The  boiler  was  composed  of  horizontal  water-tubes  and 
steam-tubes,  the  latter  being  so  sitnated  as  to  receive  heat 
from  the  furnace-gases  en  route  to  the  chinmey,  and  thus  to 
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act  ae  a  Bnperhe&ter.  The  vlieels  were  driTen,  by  means 
of  intermediate  gearing,  by  two  steam-engines,  which,  with 
their  attachments,  were  sospeoded  on  helical  springs,  to 
'  prevent  injury  by  jars  s/id  shocks.  An  ur-enrface  con- 
denso"  was  used,  consisting  of  flattened  thin  metal  tubes, 
cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  extemal  air,  and  diBcbarging 
the  water  of  condensation,  as  it  accnmnlated  within  them, 
into  a  feed-pomp,  which,  in  torn,  forced  it  into  the  lowest 
row  of  tubes  in  the  boiler. 

The  boiler  did  not  prove  large  enough  for  continnona 
vork ;  bat  the  carriage  was  nsed  experimentally,  now  and 
then,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Dnring  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  adaptation  of  the 
steam-engine  to  land-transportation  continued  to  attract 
nnire  and  more  attention,  and  experimental  road-engines 
were  boilt  with  steadily-increasing  frequency.  The  defects 
of  these  engines  revealing  themselves  on  trial,  they  were 
one  by  one  remedied,  and  the  road-loc<»notive  gradually 
assumed  a  shape  which  was  mechanically  satisfactory.  Their 
final  introduction  into  gener^  use  seemed  at  one  time  only 
a  matter  of  time ;  their  non-success  was  due  to  causes  over 
which  the  legislator  and  the  general  public,  and  not  the  en- 
gineer, had  control,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  steam- 
transportation  on  a  rival  plan. 

In  1833,  David  Gordon  patented  a  road-en^e,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  it  was  ever  built.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gnmey,  who  subsequently  took  an 
active  part  in  their  introduction,  stated,  in  his  lectures,  that 
"elementary  power  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  propel 
carriages  along  conunon  roads  with  great  political  advan- 
tage, and  the  floating  knowledge  of  the  day  places  the  ob- 
ject within  reach."  He  made  an  ammonia-eii^ine — proba- 
bly tbe  first  ever  nuide — and  woi^ed  it  so  successftilly,  that 
he  made  use  of  it  in  driving  a  Gttle  locomotive. 

Two  years  later,  Giordon  patented  a  curious  arrangement, 
which,  however,  had  been  proposed  twelve  years  eatliei  b^ 
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Bnmton,  and  vas  again  proposed  afterward  by  Gnmey,  and 
others.  This  conBisted  in  fitting  to  the  engine  a  set  of 
jointed  legs,  imitating,  as  nearly  aa  the  inventor  conld  make 
them,  the  action  of  a  horse's  lege  and  feet.  Snch  an  ar- 
rangement was  actually  experimented  with  nntil  it  w&b 
fonnd  that  they  could  not  be  made  to  work  aatUfaotoiily, 
when  it  was  also  found  that  they  were  not  needed. 

During  the  same  season,  Burstall  &  Hill  made  a  steam- 
carriage,  and  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce 
their  plan.  The  en^ne  used  was  like  that  of  Evans,  ex- 
cept that  the  steam-cylinder  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  the  crank-shaft  nnder  the  middle.  The  front 
and  rear  wheels  were  connected  by  a  longitudinal  shaft  and 
bevel  geuing.  The  boiler  was  found  to  have  the  usual  de- 
fect, and  would  only  supply  steam  for  a  speed  of  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour.  The  result  was  a  costly  failure.  W. 
H.  James,  of  London,  in  1824^'25,  proposed  several  devices 
for  placing  the  working  parts,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
cairiage,  on  springs,  without  interfering  with  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  Messrs.  Seaward  patented  similar  devices. 
Samuel  Brown,  in  1836,  introduced  a  gas-engine,  in  which 
the  piston  was  driven  by  the  pressure  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  gas,  and  a  vacunm  was  secured  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  resultii^  vapour.  Brown  built  a  locomotive 
which  he  propelled  by  this  engine.  He  ascended  Shooter's 
Bill,  near  London,  and  the  principal  cause  of  his  ultimate 
failure  seems  to  have  been  the  cost  of  operating  the  engine. 

From  this  date  forward,  during  several  years,  a  number 
of  inventors  and  mechanics  seem  to  have  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  this  promising  scheme.  Among  them.  Bur- 
stall  &  Hill,  Gumey,  Ogle  A  Summers,  Sir  Charles  Dance, 
and  Walter  Hancock,  were  most  successful. 

Gumey,  in  the  year  1827,  built  a  steam-carriage,  which 
he  kept  at  work  nearly  two  years  in  and  about  London,  and 
sometimes  making  long  journeys.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
the  journey  from  Meksham  to  Cranford  Bridge,  a  distance 
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of  85  miles,  in  10  hoara,  inclading  all  stops.  He  used  the 
mechanical  legs  previonsly  adopted  by  Bninton  and  by 
Gordon,  but  omitted  this  rude  device  in  those  engines  sab- 
aeqnently  boilt. 

Gomey's  engine  of  1828  is  of  interest  to  the  engineer  as  . 
exhibiting  a  very  excellent  arrangement  of  machinery,  and 
as  having  one  of  the  earliest  of  "  sectional  boilers."  The 
latter  was  of  peculiar  form,  and  differed  greatly  in  design 
from  the  sectional  boiler  invented  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier  by  John  Stevens,  in  the  United  States. 


Fia.  4S.— OoiDey's  aiaam-CjUTlage. 

In  the  sketch  (Fig,  48)  this  boiler  is  seen  at  the  right 
It  was  composed  of  bent  <1  -  shaped  tubes,  a  a,  connected  to 
two  cylinders,  b  h,  the  upper  one  of  which  was  a  steam- 
chamber.  Vertical  tubes  connected  these  two  chambers, 
and  permitted  a  complete  and  regular  circulation  of  the 
water.  A  separate  reservoir,  called  a  separator,  d,  was  con- 
nected with  these  chambers  by  pipeB,  as  shown.  From  the 
top  of  this  separator  a  steam-pipe,  eee,  conveyed  steam  to  the 
engine-cylinders  at/.  The  cranks,  g,  on  the  rear  axle  were 
tamed  by  the  engines,  and  the  eccentric,  h,  on  the  axle  drove 
the  valve-gearing  and  the  valve,  *,  The  link,  k  I,  being 
moved  by  a  line,  1 1,  led  from  the  driver's  seat,  the  carriage 
was  started,  stopped,  or  reversed,  by  throwing  the  upper  end 
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of  the  link  into  gear  with  the  TalTO-fltem,  by  setting  the 
link  midway  between  its  upper  and  lower  pofiitions,  or  by 
raising  it  nntil  the  lower  end,  ooming  into  actioQ  on  the 
valve-stem,  produced  a  reverse  motion  of  the  valve.  Ilie 
.  pin  on  which  this  link  vibrated  is  seen  at  the  centre  of  its 
elliptical  strap.  The  throttle-valve,  o,  by  which  the  supply 
of  steam  to  tiie  engine  w^  adjusted,  was  worked  by  the  lever, 
n.  The  exhaost-pipe,  p,  led  to  the  tank,  q,  and  the  nn- 
condensed  vapour  passed  to  the  chimney, «  «,  by  the  pipe,  r  r. 
The  force-pump,  u,  taking  feed-water  from  the  tank,  t,  sap- 
plied  it  to  the  boiler  by  the  pipe,  xxx,  which,  en  rovte,  was 
coiled  up  to  form  a  "  heater  "  directly  above  the  boiler.  The 
supply  was  regulated  by  the  cock,  y.  The  attendant  had  a 
seat  at  z.  A  blast-apparatus,  1,  was  driven  by  an  indepen- 
dent engine,  2  3,  and  produced  a  forced  blast,  which  was 
led  to  the  boiler-f  omace  through  the  air-dnct,  5  6  ;  4  4  rep- 
resents the  steam-pipe  to  the  little  blowing-engine.  The 
steering-wheel,  6,  was  directed  by  a  lever,  7,  and  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  perch,  8,  which  turned  about  a  king-bolt 
at  9,  gave  the  desired  direction  to  the  forward  wheels  and 
to  the  canine. 

This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  designs  brought 
out  at  that  time.  The  boiler,  buUt  to  carry  70  pounds,  was 
safe  and  strong,  and  was  tested  up  to  800  pounds  pressure. 
A  forced  draught  was  provided.  The  ei^iines  were  well 
placed,  and  of  good  design.  The  Tidve  was  arranged  to 
work  the  ateam  with  expansion  from  half -stroke.  Ilie  feed- 
water  was  heated,  and  tite  steam  slightly  superheated.  The 
boiler  here  used  has  been  since  reproduced  under  new  names 
by  later  inventors,  and  is  still  used  with  satisfactory  results. 
Modifications  of  the  "pipe-boiler"  were  made  by  several 
other  makers  of  steam-carriages  also.  Anderson  &  James 
made  their  boilers  of  lap-welded  iron  tubes  of  one  inch  in- 
ternal diameter  and  one-fifth  inch  thick,  and  claimed  for 
them  perfect  safety.  Such  tnb^  should  have  sufficient 
Strength  to  sustain  a  presaure  of  20,000  pounds  per  square 
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inch.  If  made  of  saoh  good  iron  as  the  mak«ra  claimed  to 
have  pnt  into  them,  "  which  worked  like  lead,"  they  woold, 
as  was  also  claimed,  when  mptared,  open  by  tearmg,  and 
^schai^  thdr  contents  without  producing  the  usual  disas* 
trouB  oonsequraices  of  boiler  explosions. 

The  primary  principle  of  the  sectional  boiler  was  then 
well  undeiBtood.  The  boUers  of  Ogle  &  Sommers  were 
made  up  of  purs  of  upright  tubes,  set  one  within  the  other, 
the  intervening  eqpace  being  filled  with  water  and  steam,  and 
the  flame  passing  through  the  iimer  and  around  the  outer 
tube  of  each  pair. 

One  of  the  en^nes  of  Sir  James  Anderson  and  W.  H. 
JamcB  was  buUt  in  1839.  It  had  two  Scinch  steam-cylin- 
ders, driving  the  jesa  wheels  independently.  In  James's 
earlier  plan  of  1834-'36,  a  pab  of  cylindov  was  attached  to 
each  of  the  two  halves  into  which  the  rear  axle  was  divided, 
and  were  arranged  to  drive  cranks  set  at  right-anglee  with 
each  other.  The  later  machine  weighed  8  tons,  and  carried 
15  paasengerB,  aa  a  rough  graveled  road  across  the  Epping 
Forest,  at  the  rate  of  from  13  to  16  miles  per  hour.  Steam 
was  carried  at  300  pounds.  Several  tubes  gave  way  in  the 
welds,  but  the  carriage  returned,  carrying  24  passengers  at 
the  rate  of  7  miles  per  hom-.  On  a  later  trial,  with  new 
boilers,  the  carriage  again  made  16  miles  per  hour.  It  was, 
however,  subject  to  frequent  accidents,  and  was  finally 
withdrawn. 

Waltsb  Hascook  was  the  most  anccessfol  and  perse- 
vering of  all  those  who  attempted  the  introduction  of  steam 
on  the  common  road.  He  had,  in  1637,  patented  a  boiler 
of  such  peculiar  form,  that  it  deserves  descriptioo.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  collection  of  ttat  chambers,  of  which  the  walls 
were  of  boiler-plate.  These  chambers  were  arranged  side 
by  side,  and  connected  laterally  by  tubes  and  stays,  and  all 
were  oonaected  by  short  vertical  tubes  to  a  horizontal  lai^e 
pipe  placed  across  the  top  of  the  boiler-casing,  and  serring 
as  a  steam-drum  or  separator,    lliis  earliest  of  "  sheet  flne- 
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boilers  "  did  excellent  service  on  Hancock's  s 

where  experience  showed  that  there  was  little  or  no  danger 

of  dismptiTe  explosions. 

Hancock's  first  Bteam-<:arrii^  was  monnted  on  three 
wheels,  the  leading-wheel  arranged  to  swivel  on  a  king-bolt, 
and  driven  by  a  pair  of  oscillating  cylinders  connected  with 
its  axle,  which  was  "cranked"  for  the  purpose.  The  en- 
^es  tamed  with  the  steering-wbeeL  This  carriage  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  it  was  used  for  a  long  time, 
and  traveled  many  hundreds  of  miles  without  once  failing 
to  do  the  work  assigned  it. 

By  this  time  there  were  a  half-dozen  steam-carri^es 
under  constmction  for  Hancock,  for  Ogle  Ss  Sommers,  and 
for  Sir  Charles  Dance. 

.  In  1831,  Hancock  placed  a  new  carriage  on  a  route  be- 
tween London  and  Stratford,  where  it  ran  regularly  for 
hire.  Dance,  in  the  same  season,  started  another  on  the 
line  between  Cheltenham  and  Olouoester,  where  it  ran  from 
Febroarjr  31st  to  June  22d,  traveling  3,600  miles  and  carry- 
ing 3,000  passengers,  rtmning  the  9  miles  in  65  minutes 
usually,  and  sometimes  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
never  meeting  with  an  accident,  except  the  breakage  of  an 
axle  in  running  over  heaps  of  stonee  which  had  been  pur- 
posely placed  on  the  road  by  enemies  of  the  new  system  of 
transportation.  Ogle  Ss  Summers's  carriage  attained  a 
speed,  as  testified  by  Ogle  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  from  32  to  36  miles  an  hour,  and  on  a  ris- 
ing grade,  near  Southampton,  at  24)-  miles  per  hour.  They 
carried  360  pounds  of  steam,  ran  600  miles,  and  met  with 
no  accident.  Colonel  Macerone,  in  1633,  ran  a  steam-car- 
riage of  his  own  design  from  London  to  Windsor  and  back, 
with  11  passengers,  a  distance  of  33^  miles,  in  2  hours.  Sir 
Charles  Dance,  in  the  same  year,  ran  his  carriage  16  miles 
an  hour,  and  made  long  excursums  at  the  rate  of  S  miles  an 
hour.  Still  ano^er  experimenter,  Heaton,  ascended  Liofcey 
Kill,  between  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  on  grftdienta  of 
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one  in  eight  and  one  in  nine,  in  places  ;  this  was  considered 
one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  road  in  England.  The  carriage 
towed  a  coach  contuning  20  passengers. 

Of  all  these,  sod  many  others,  Hancock,  howeyer,  had 
most  marked  saccess.  Hie  coach,  called  the  "Lifant," 
which  was  set  at  work  in  February,  1831,  was,  a  year  later, 
plying  between  London  "  City  "  and  Faddington.  Another, 
called  the  "  Era,"  was  bnilt  for  the  London  and  Greenwich 
Steam- Carriage  Company,  which  was  mechanically  a  snc- 
cesB.  The  company,  however,  was  financially  nnsnccessfnl. 
In  October,  18J®,  tie  "  Infant "  ran  to  Brighton  from  Lon- 
don, carrying  a  party  of  11,  at  the  rate  of  9  miles  per  hour, 
ascending  Bedhill  at  a  speed  of  6  miles.  They  steamed  38 
miles  the  first  day,  stopping  at  night  at  Hazledean,  and 
reached  Brighton  next  day,  nmning  11  miles  per  hoar. 
Betnming  with  15  passengers,  the  coach  ran  1  mile  in  less 
than  1  minutes,  and  made  10  miles  in  65  minute.  A  mn 
from  Stratford  to  Brighton  waa  made  in  less  than  10  hoars, 
at  an  averc^  speed  of  IS  miles  an  honr  nmnisg  time,  the 
actual  running  time  being  less  than  6  hours.  The  next 
year  another  carriage,  the  "Enterprise,"  was  put  on  the 
road  to  Faddington  by  Hancock  for  another  company,  and 
ran  regularly  over  two  weeks  ;  but  this  company  was  also 
unsucceesfuL  In  the  summer  of  1833  he  brought  out  still 
another  steam-coaob,  the  "Autopsy"  (Fig.  49),  which  be 
ran  to  Brighton,  and  then,  returning  to  London,  manteuvred 
the  carriage  in  the  crowded  streets  without  difficulty  or  ac- 
cident. He  went  about  the  streets  of  London  at  all  times, 
and  without  hesitation.  The  coach  next  ran  between  Fins- 
bury  Square  and  Pentonville  regularly  for  four  weeks,  with- 
out accident  or  delay.  In  the  sketch,  a  part  of  the  side  is 
broken  away  to  show  the  machinery.  The  boiler,  A  S, 
supplies  steam  through  the  steam-pipe,  SS",  to  the  steam- 
engine,  C  D,  which  is  coupled  to  the  crank-shaft,  F.  E'vn 
the  feed-pump.  The  rear  axle  is  turned  by  the  endless 
chain  seen  connecting  it  with  the  engi:^e-shaf^  and  the  rear 
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irtieela,  S,  are  thus  driTen.  A  blower,  T,  gives  a  forced 
dianglit.  The  driver  sits  at  M,  ateering  by  the  wheel,  If, 
which  is  ooapled  to  the  larger  wheel,  P,  and  thns  turns  the 


lia.  U.— Huicock'i  "  AuV^ty,"  1888. 

forward  axle  into  any  desired  pocdtion.  In  1831,  Hanooob 
boilt  a  steam  "  drag"  on  an  Austrian  order,  which,  carry- 
ing 10  persons  and  towing  a  coach  oont^uning  6  passengers, 
was  driven  through  the  city  beyond  Islington,  making  14 
miles  an  honr  on  a  level,  and  8  miles  or  more  on  rising 
gronnd.  In  the  same  year  he  built  the  "  Era,"  and,  in  An- 
gust,  put  the  "Autopsy"  on  with  it,  to  make  a  steam-line 
to  Paddingtom  These  coaches  ran  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, carrying  4,000  passengers,  at  a  usual  rate  of  speed  of 
13  miles  per  hour.  He  then  sent  the  "Era"  to  Dublin, 
where,  on  one  occasion,  it  ran  18  miles  per  hour. 

In  1835  a  large  carriage,  the  "Erin,"  was  completed, 
which  was  intended  to  carry  ^  passengers.  It  towed  three 
omnibuses  and  a  stage-cotuihf  with  50  passengers,  on  a  level 
road,  at  the  speed  of  10  miles  an  hoar.  It  drew  an  omnibus 
with  16  passengers  through  Whitehall,  Charing  Cross,  and 
Regent  Street,  and  out  to  Brentford,  running  14  miles  an 
hour.  It  ran  also  to  Beading,  making  38  miles,  with  the 
aaiae  load,  in  3  honrs  and  8  minutes  nmning  time.  The 
slops  en  route  occupied  a  half-hour.  The  same  carriage 
made  75  miles  to  Marlborough  in  7i  hours  running  time. 
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stopping  4^  boQTH  on  the  road,  in  oonseqaence  of  having 
left  the  tender  and  sappliea  behind. 

la  Hay,  1636,  Hancock  pat  all  his  carriageB  on  the  Fad- 
djngton  road,  and  ran  regalarly  for  over  five  months,  run- 
ning 4,200  milee  in  636  tripe  to  Islington,  143  'to  Padding- 
ton,  and  44  to  Stratford,  paeBing  throagb  the  city  over  300 
times.  The  carriages  averaged  6  hoars  and  17  or  18  minatea 
diuly  ranning  time.  A  light  steam-phaeton,  built  in  1838, 
for  his  awn  use,  made  20  miles  an  hour,  and  was  driven 
aboat  the  city,  and  among  horses  and  carriages,  without 
oansing  imnoyance  or  danger.  Its  nsnal  speed  was  about 
10  miles  an  boar.  Altogether,  Hancock  built  nine  steam- 
oarriages,  capable  of  carrying  116,pa8Bengers  in  addition 
to  the  regular  attendants.* 

In  December,  1833,  about  SO  steam-carrii^ee  and  trac- 
tion road-engioea  were  ranning,  or  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, in  and  near  London.  In  our  own  country,  the 
roughness  of  roads  discouraged  inventors ;  and  in  Great 
Britain  even,  the  successful  introduction  of  road-locomo- 
tives, which  seemed  at  one  time  ahnmt  an  accomplished 
fact,  finally  met  with  eo  many  obstacle,  that  even  Hancock, 
the  most  ingenious,  persistent,  and  successful  constructor, 
gave  up  in  desp^.  Hostile  legislation  procured  by  oppos- 
ing interests,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  steam-locomotion  on 
railroads,  caused  this  result. 

In  conaeqaence  of  this  interruption  of  experiment,  al- 
most nothing  was  done  during  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  anything  like 
a  business  success  has  been  founded  upon  the  construction 
of  road-locomotives,  although  the  scheme  seems  to  have 
been  at  no  time  entirely  given  up. 

The  oppositioo  of  coach-proprietors,  and  of  all  classes 
having  an  intraest  in  the  old  lines  of  coaches,  was  most  de- 

'  For  B  det^ed  account  of  the  pn^reea  of  Btcun  on  the  Mghwaj,  set 
"Steam  on  Commoii  Boada,"  etc.,  bj  Young,  Hollej,  &  Fisher,  Londoo, 
1861. 
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termined,  and  the  feeling  evinoed  by  them  was  intensely 
bitter ;  bat  the  advocates  of  the  nev  syatem  of  tranf^rta- 
tion  were  eqiially  det^mined  and  perBevering,  and,  having 
right  on  their  side,  and  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  tlie 
public  aa  their  object,  they  wonld  probably  have  sncceeded 
ultimately,  except  for  the  introdaction  of  the  atill  better 
method  of  transportation  by  rail 

In  the  anmnier  of  18S1,  when  the  war  between  the  two 
parties  was  at  ita  height,  a  committee  of  the  Britisli  Hoose 
of  Commons  made  a  very  complete  investigation  of  the 
subject.  This  committee  reported  that  they  had  become 
convinced  that "  the  sabatitntion  of  inanimate  for  animal 
power,  in  dranght  on  common  roade,  ia  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  means  of  internal  communica- 
tion ever  introduced."  They  considered  its  practicability 
to  have  been  "fully  established,"  and  predicted  that  ita 
introdnction  woold  "  take  place  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  attention  of  scientific  men  shall  be  drawn,  by 
public  encouragement,  to  further  improvement."  The  sno- 
cess  of  the  system  had,  as  they  stated,  been  retarded  by 
prejudice,  adverse  interests,  and  prohibitory  tolls  ;  and  the 
committee  remark  :  "  When  we  consider  that  these  trials 
have  been  made  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
at  great  expense,  in  total  uncertainty,  without  any  of  those 
guides  which  experience  has  given  to  other  branches  of  en- 
gineering ;  that  those  engaged  in  making  them  are  per- 
sons looking  solely  to  their  own  interests,  and  not  theorists 
attempting  the  perfection  of  ingenious  models  ;  when  we 
find  them  convinced,  after  long  experience,  that  they  are 
introducing  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  as  shall  tempt  the 
public,  by  its  superior  advantages,  &om  the  use  of  the 
admirable  lines  of  coaches  which  have  been  generally  estab- 
lished, it  surely  cannot  be  contended  that  the  introduction 
of  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  Is,  as  yet,  an  uncertain 
experiment,  unworthy  of  legislative  attention." 

Fxcej,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mechanical  engi- 
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ne«r8  of  the  time,  teatified  that  he  consdered  the  practicabil- 
ity of  sacb  a  syBtem  as  fnlly  established,  and  that  the  result 
voold  be  ite  general  adoption.  Gomey  had  ran  hie  carriage 
between  20  and  30  miles  an  hour ;  Hancock  could  soBtain  & 
speed  of  10  miles  ;  Ogle  had  ran  hie  coach  33  to  86  miles 
an  boor,  and  ascended  a  hill  rising  1  in  6  at  the  speed  of 
24^  miles.  Sonuneis  had  traveled  up  a  hill  having  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  13,  with  10  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  speed  of 
15  miles  per  hoar ;  he  had  mn  4^  hoars  at  30  miles  an  honr. 
Farey  thought  that  steam-ooaohee  would  be  found  to  ctst 
one-third  as  much  as  the  stage-ooaches  in  nse.  The  steam- 
oarriages  were  reported  to  be  safer  than  those  drawn  by 
horses,  and  far  more  manageable ;  and  the  oonstmction  ot 
boilers  adopted — the  "  sectional"  boiler,  as  it  is  now  oaUed — 
completely  insured  against  injury  by  ezplodon,  and  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  arising  &om  the  frightening  of 
horses  had  proved  to  be  largely  imaginary.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  roads  were  found  to  be  less  than  with  horses,  while 
with  broad  wheel-tires  the  carriages  acted  beneficially  as 
road-rollers.    The  committee  finally  conclnded : 

"  1.  That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by  steam  on  com- 
mon roads  at  an  average  rate  of  10  miles  per  hoar. 

"2.  That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed  upward  of  14 


"3.  That  their  weight,  including  en^ne,  fuel,  water, 
and  attendants,  may  be  under  three  tons. 

"4,  That  they  can  ascend  and  descend  hills  of  consider- 
able inclination  with  facility  and  safety. 

"  6.  That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  passengers. 

"  Q.  That  they  are  not  (or  need  not  be,  if  properly  con- 
stracted)  noisanoes  to  the  public 

"  7.  That  they  will  become  a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode 
of  conveyance  than  oarriages  drawn  by  horses. 

"  8.  That,  as  they  admit  of  greater  breadth  of  tire  than 
other  carriages,  an&  as  the  roads  are  not  acted  on  so  injuri- 
ously as  by  the  feet  of  horses  in  common  draught,  such  car- 
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riagefl  will  caiue  l^a  wear  of  roads  than  ooachee  drawn  by 
horsee. 

"  9.  That  rates  of  toll  have  been  imposed  on  steam-car- 
TJi^efl,  which  would  prohibit  their  being  used  on  Beveral 
lines  of  road,  were  snch  charges  permitted  to  remain  unal- 
tered." 

The  Rulboad,  which  now,  by  the  adaptation  of  steam 
to  the  propulsion  of  its  oarri^^  became  the  saooeBsfnl 
rival  of  the  system  of  truisportation  of  which  an  account 
has  jnst  been  given,  was  not  a  new  device.  It,  like  all 
other  important  changes  of  method  and  great  inventions, 
had  been  growing  into  form  for  ages.  The  ancients  were 
aconstomed  to  lay  down  blocks  of  stone  as  a  way  opon 
which  their  heavily-loaded  wagons  could  be  drawn  with  less 
resistance  than  on  the  common  road.  This  practice  was 
gradually  bo  modified  as  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  the 
now  universaUy-practised  methods  of  paving  and  road-mak- 
ing. The  old  tracks,  beuing  the  marks  of  heavy  traffic,  are 
still  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  unearthed  city  of  Pompeii 

In  the  early  days  of  mining  in  Great  Brittun,  die  coal 
or  the  ore  was  carried  from  the  mine  to  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  to  be  embarked  in  sacks  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
lAter,  the  miners  lud  out  wi^n-roads,  and  nsed  carts  and 
wagons  drawn  by  horses,  and  the  roads  were  paved  with 
stone  aloi^  the  lines  traversed  by  the  wheels  of  the  vehi- 
cles. Still  later  (about  16S0),  heavy  planks  or  squared  tim- 
ber took  the  place  of  the  Bt<me,  and  wera  introduced  into 
the  north  of  England  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
mont, who  had  transferred  his  property  there  from  the 
south.  A  half  century  later,  the  system  had  become  gener- 
ally introduced.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
construction  of  these  "  tram-ways  "  had  become  well-under- 
stood,  and  the  economy  which  justiBed  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  amounts  of  money  in  making  cats  and  in  fill- 
ing, to  bring  the  road  to  a  uniform  grade,  had  become  well- 
recognized.    Arthur  Toung,  writing  at  this  time^  says  the 
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eoal  wagon-roadfl  were  "great  works,  oarried  over  all  sorts 
of  meqoalities  c^  ground,  so  far  as  the  distance  of  nine  or 
tea  miles,"  and  that,  on  th^e  tram-waya  of  timber,  "  one 
horse  is  able  to  draw,  and  that  with  ease,  fifty  or  dzty 
bushels  of  coals."  The  wagon-wheels  were  of  cast-iron,  and 
made  with  grooved  lims,  which  fitted  the  roimded  tope  of 
the  wooden  r^ls.  Bat  these  wooden  rails  were  found  sab- 
ject  to  rapid  decay,  and  at  Whitehaven,  in  1738,  they  were 
protected  ^xun  wear  by  cast-iron  plates  laid  npon  them,  and 
this  improvement  rapidly  became  known  and  adopted,  A 
tram-road,  laid  down  at  Sheffield  for  the  Doke  of  Norfolk, 
in  1776,  was  made  by  laying  angle-bars  of  cast-iron  on  Ion- 
^tndinal  sleepers  of  timb^ ;  another,  boilt  by  William 
Jeesnp  in  Leicestershire,  in  1769,  had  an  edge-r^,  and  the 
wheels  were  made  with  flanges,  like  those  used  to-day.  The 
ooned  "  tread  "  of  the  wheel,  iriiich  prevents  wear  of  flanges 
and  redaces  resistance,  was  the  invention  of  James  Wright, 
of  Columbia,  Pa.,  40  years  later.  The  modern  railroad  was 
simply  the  resnlt  of  this  gradoftl  improvement  of  the  perma- 
nent way,  and  the  adaptatkoi  of  the  steam-engme  to  the 
propulsion  of  its  wagmks. 

At  the  be^^ning  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  therefore, 
the  steam-engine  bad  been  given  a  form  which  permitted 
its  use,  and  the  railroad  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  there 
were  no  difficnlties  to  be  antidpated  in  the  oongtmction  of 
the  permment  way,  and  inventors  were  gradually  prepar- 
ing, as  has  been  seen,  to  combine  these  two  piin<^pal  ele- 
ments into  one  system.  Rulroads  had  been  introdaced  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britiun,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  involving  the  interests  of  so  many  private  indi- 
vidoals  that  they  yere  necrasarily  constructed  under  the 
authorization  of  legal  enactments.  In  the  year  180S  the 
Merstham  Railway  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  it  is  stated 
that  on  that  occasion  one  horse  drew  a  train  of  12  wagons, 
carrying  38  tons  of  stone,  on  a  "  down  gradient "  of  1  in  120, 
at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour. 
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BicHASD  Tkbvtthick  WAS  ths  first  en^neer  to  -apply 
steam-power  to  the  haulage  of  loads  on  the  raUroad.  Trev- 
ithick  was  a  Comishman  by  birth,  a  native  of  Bedmth. 
He  was  naturally  a  skUlful  mechanic,  and  was  placed  by  his 
father  with  Watt's  assistant,  Murdoch,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  pumping-engines  in  Cornwall ;  and 
from  that  ingenious  and  accomplished  engineer  young  Trev- 


Btdurd  TnivlUiicil, 

ithick  probably  acquired  both  the  skill  and  the  knowledge 
which,  with  his  native  talent,  enterprise,  and  industry,  ena- 
bled him  to  accomplish  the  work  which  has  made  him  famous. 
He  was  soon  intrusted  with  the  erection  and  management 
of  lai^e  pomping-engines,  and  subsequently  went  into  the 
business  of  constructing  steam-engines  with  another  en- 
gineer, Edward  Bull,  who  took  an  active  part,  with  the 
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Homblowera  and  others,  in  oppoBisg  the  Boulton  &  Watt 
patents.  The  t^minatioB  of  the  aoits  which  established  the 
validity  of  Watt's  patent  pat  an  end  to  their  bnmneBS,  and 
Trerithick  looked  abont  for  other  vork,  and,  not  long 
after,  entered  into  partnership  vith  a  relative,  Andrew 
Tivian,  who  was  also  a  skillful  mechanic ;  they  together  de- 
signed and  patented  the  steam-carriage  already  referred  to. 
Ita  succeBS  was  Bufficiently  fiatisfaotory  to  awi^en  strong 
confidence  of  a  perfect  saccess  on  the  now  common  tram- 
roads  ;  and  Trevithick,  in  February,  1801,  had  completed  a 


Fia.  (».— Trerlthick'i  LoooniDtlTa,  IC 


"  locomotive  "  engine  to  work  on  the  Welsh  Pen-y-darran 
road.  This  engine  (Fig.  60)  had  a  cylindrical  flue-boiler, 
A,  like  that  designed  by  Oliver  Evans,  and  a  sin^e  steam- 
cylinder.  Si  set  vertically  into  the  steam-space  of  the  boiler, 
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and  driving  the  oatdde  cranks,  L,  on  the  rear  axle  of  the 
engine  by  very  long  connecting-rodfl,  D,  attached  to  ite 
croBS-head  at  E.  The  guide-bars,  I,  irere  stayed  by  braces 
leading  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  boiler.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  condense  the  exhanat-steam,  which  was  dlB- 
charged  into  the  emoke-pipe.  The  preesiire  of  Bt«am 
adopted  .was  40  pounds  per  square  indi ;  but  Trevithick 
had  abeady  made  a  number  kA  non-ooDdensing  engines  on 
which  he  carried  from  50  to  146  pounds  pressure. 

In  the  year  1608,  Trevithick  built  a  railroad  in  London, 
on  what  was  known  later  as  Torrington  Square,  or  EnBtoa 
Square,  and  set  at  work  a  Bteam-carriage,  which  he  called 
"  Catch-me-who-can."  Thia  waa  a  very  plain  and  nmple 
machine.  The  steam-oylinder  was  set  vertically  in  the 
after-^id  of  the  boiler,  and  the  crosa-head  was  connected  to 
two  rods,  one  on  either  side,  driving  the  hind  pair  of  wheels. 
The  ezhanat-steam  entered  the  chimney,  aiding  the  draught. 
This  engine,  weighing  about  10  tons,  made  tixnn  12  to  15 
miles  an  hoar  on  the  circular  rulway  in  London,  and  was 
sud  by  its  builder  to  be  capable  of  making  20  miles  an  hour. 
The  engine  was  finally  thrown  from,  the  track,  after  some 
weeks  of  work,  by  the  breaking  of  a  rail,  and,  Trevithick's 
ftmds  having  been  expended,  it  was  never  replaced.  This 
en^e  had  a  ateam-cylind^  14^  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
stroke  of  piston  of  4  feet.  Trevithick  used  no  devioe  to  aid 
the  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails  in  ^ving  pulling- 
power,  and  eeems  to  have  understood  that  none  was  needed. 
This  plan  of  working  a  locomotive-engine  without  such 
complications  as  had  been  proposed  by  other  engineers  was, 
however,  subsequently  patented,  in  1813,  by  Blackett  & 
Hedley.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  Trevithick's  agent, 
and  was  director  of  Wylam  Colliery,  of  which  Mr.  Blackett 
was  proprietor. 

Trevithick  applied  his  high-pressure  non-conducting  en- 
gine not  only  to  locomotives,  but  to  every  purpose  that  op- 
portunity offered  him.    He  nnt  one  into  the  Tredegar  bon- 
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Works,  to  drive  the  paddle-train,  in  1801.  This  et^iine  had 
a  Bteam-oylmder  28  inches  in  dimneter,  and  6  feet  stroke  of  . 
piston ;  a  boiler  of  cast-iron,  6}  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
long,  with  a  wronght-iron  internal  tube,  3  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  fnmace-end  and  24  inches  beyond  the  fomace.  The 
steam-pressnre  ranged  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  valve  was  a  four-'way  cock.  The  ezhanst-steam 
was  carried  into  the  chimney,  passing  tOirongh  a  feed-water 
heater  en  rotUe,    This  engine  was  taken  down  in  1856.' 

In  1803,  Trevithick  applied  his  engine  to  driving  rook- 
drills,  and  three  years  later  made  a  lu^  contract  with  the 
Trinity  Board  for  dredging  in  the  Thames,  and  constracted 
steam  dredging-nuchines  for  the  work,  of  the  form  which 
'  is  still  most  generally  nsed  in  Oreat  Britun,  although  rarely 
seen  in  the  United  States — the  "  ch^-and-bncket  dredger." 

A  little  later,  Trevithick  was  engaged  npon  the  first  and 
nnsnccessfol  attempt  to  carry  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  at 
London ;  but  no  sooner  had  that  costly  scheme  been  given 
up,  than  he  returned  to  bis  favourite  pursnits,  and  continued 
his  work  on  intermpted  schemes  for  ship-propulaion.  Trevi- 
thick at  last  left  England,  spent  some  years  in  Soatb  Amer- 
ica, and  finally  returned  home  and  died  in  extreme  pov- 
erty, April,  1633,  at  the  age  of  ^xty-two,  without  having 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  general  introduction  of  any 
of  his  inventions. 

Trevithick  was  characteristically  an  inventor  of  the  typi- 
cal sort  He  invented  many  valuable  devices,  bat  brought 
but  few  into  even  experimental  use,  and  reaped  little  advan- 
tage from  any  of  them.  He  was  ingenioos,  a  thorough  me- 
chanic, bold,  active,  and  indefatigable ;  bnt  his  lack  of  per- 
sistence made  his  whole  life,  as  Smiles  has  said,  "but  a 
series  of  be^nnings.** 

It  is  at  about  this  pmod  that  we  find  evidence  of  the 
intelligent  labours  of  another  of  our  own  conntiymen— one 

•  "UU  of  TmitUck.'* 
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wbo,  in  conwqaenoe  of  the  anobtroBiTe  maimer  in  which 
his  work  was  don^  has  never  received  the  full  credit  to 
which  be  is  entitled. 

CoLONBL  JoHK  Stetxnb,  of  Hohokeo,  as  he  is  geaentlly 
called,  wa0  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Yort^  in  1749 ;  but 
tfaroaghoDt  his  horaness-Iife  he  was  a  resident  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

His  attention  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  to  the  sp> 
plication  of  steam-power  by  seeing  the  experiments  of  John 
Fitch  with  his  steamer  on  the  Delaware,  and  he  at  once  de- 


voted himself  to  the  introdnction  of  steam-navigation  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  with  a  snccess  that  will  be  indi- 
cated when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  that  snbjeot. 
Bat  this  far-sighted  engineer  and  statesman  saw  pliunly 
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die  bnportance  of  applying  the  steam-engTiie  to  land-tnms- 
portatioii  M  well  as  to  navigatioo  ;  and  not  only  that,  but 
he  BST  with  equal  diBtmctness  the  importance  of  a  well- 
devised  and  carefnlly-proBecnted  scheme  of  internal  com- 
munication by  a  complete  system  of  railroads.  In  1812  be 
published  a  pamphlet  contuning  "Documents  tending  to 
prove  the  superior  advantages  of  Railways  and  Steam-Car- 
rii^ee  over  Canal-Kavigation." '  At  this  time,  the  only 
locomotive  in  the  world  was  that  of  TrevitMck  and  Vivian, 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  raih'oad  itself  Iiad  not  grown 
beyond  the  old  wooden  tram-roads  of  the  collieries.  Yet 
Colonel  Sevens  says,  in  this  pap^ :  "  I  can  see  nothing  to 
hinder  a  steam-carriage  moving  on  its  ways  with  a  velocity 
of  100  miles  an  hour  ; "  adding,  in  a  foot-note  :  "  This  ae- 
toniahing  velocity  is  considered  here  merely  possible.  It  is 
]HX»bable  that  it  may  not,  in  practise,  be  convenient  to  ex- 
ceed 20  or  80  miles  per  hoar.  Actual  experiment  can  only 
determine  this  matter,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  at 
seeing  steam-carriagee  propelled  at  the  rate  of  40  or  SO 
miles  an  hour." 

At  a  yet  earlier  date  he  bad  addressed  a  memoir  to  the 
proper  authorities,  urging  his  plans  for  railroads.  He 
proposed  rails  of  timber,  protected,  when  necessary,  by 
iron  plates,  or  to  be  made  wholly  of  iron  ;  the  car-wheels 
were  to  be  of  cast-iron,  with  inside  flanges  to  keep  them  on 
QiA  track.  The  steam-engine  was  to  be  driven  by  steam  of 
50  pounds  pressure  and  upward,  and  to  be  non-condensing. 

Answering  the  objections  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
of  the  State  Commissioners  of  New  York,  he  goee  forther  into 
details.  He  gives  500  to  1,000  poonds  as  the  maxiniom 
weight  to  be  placed  on  each  wheel ;  shows  that  the  trains,  or 
"snits  of  carriages,"  as  he  calls  them,  will  make  their  jour- 
neys with  as  much  certainty  and  celerity  in  the  darkest  night 
as  in  the  light  of  day ;  shows  that  the  grades  of  proposed 

■  Fruited  b;  T.  &  J.  Swords,  ISO  Pari  StK«t,  Nes  Y<A,  1612. 
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roada  would  oSei  but  little  resistaiioe ;  and  places  the  whole 
sabject  before  the  pTiblio  with  saoh  accuracy  of  statement 
and  such  evident  appreciation  of  its  true  Talne,  that  every 
one  who  reads  this  remarkable  document  will  agree  fully 
with  President  Charles  King,  who  aaid '  that  "  wluMoeva* 
shall  attentively  read  this  pamphlet,  will  perceive  that  the 
political,  finanoial,  commercial,  and  military  aspects  of  this 
great  qoestion  were  all  present  to  Colonel  Stevens's  mind, 
and  that  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  patriotic  duty  when 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  native  country  these  fruits 
of  his  genius.  The  offering  was  not  then  accepted.  The 
'  Thinker '  was  ahead  of  his  age  ;  bat  it  ie  grateful  to  know 
that  he  lived  to  see  his  projects  carried  out,  though  not  by 
the  Government,  and  that,  before  he  finally,  in  1838,  closed 
his  eyes  in  death,  at  the  great  i^  of  eighty-nine,  he  could 
justly  feel  assured  that  the  name  of  Stevens,  in  his  own 
peraon  and  in  that  of  his  sons,  was  impeiishably  enrolled 
among  those  which  a  grateful  country  will  cherish." 

Without  having  made  any  one  superlatively  great  im- 
provement in  the  mechanism  of  the  steam-engine,  like  that 
which  gave  Watt  his  fame — without  having  the  honoureven 
of  being  the  first  to  propose  the  propnMon  of  vessels  by  the 
modem  steam-engine,  or  steam-transportation  on  land — he 
exhibited  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  science  and  tlie  art 
of  engineering  than  any  man  of  his-  tbne ;  and  he  enter- 
tained and  urged  more  advanced  opinions  and  more  states- 
manlike views  in  relation  to  the  economical  importance  of 
the  improvement  and  the  application  of  the  steam-en^ne, 
both  on  land  and  water,  than  seem  to  be  attribntable  to 
any  other  leading  engineer  of  that  time. 

Says  Dr.  King :  "  Who  can  estimate  if,  at  that  day,  act- 
ing upon  the  well-considered  snggestion  of  Prefudent  Madi- 
son, '  of  the  signal  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  United 
States  from  a  general  system  of  internal  communication  and 

»  "ProgreaerftheCatjof  HewToA." 

I  .Google 
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Conveyance,'  Gongresa  had  entertained  Colonel  Stevens's 
proposal,  and,  after  verif ying  by  actual  experiment  npon  a 
small  scale  the  accuracy  of  his  plan,  had  organized  Bucfa  a 
'general  system  of  internal  conunnnication  and  convey- 
ance ; '  ivho  can  begin  to  estimate  the  inappreciable  bene- 
fits that  ivonld  have  resulted  therefrom  to  the  comfort,  the 
wealth,  the  power,  and,  above  all,  to  the  absolutely  impreg- 
nable onion  of  our  great  Bepnbllc  and  all  its  component 
parts?  All  this  Colonel  Stevens  conbraced  in  his  views, 
for  he  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  experimentf^  philoso- 
pher ;  and  whoever  shall  attentively  read  his  pamphlet,  will 
perceive  that  the  political,  financial,  commercial,  and  mili- 
tary aspects  of  this  great  question  were  all  pr^«nt  to  his 
mind^  and  he  felt  Aat  he  was  fulfilling  a  patriotic  duty 
when  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Me  native  country  these 
fruits  of  his  genius." 

WttLiAir  Hbdlbt,  who  has  already  been  referred  to, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  show,  by  caref  ully-coDdncted 
experiment,  how  far  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  of  the  loco- 
motive-engine could  be  relied  upon  for  hauling-power  in 
the  transportation  of  loads. 

His  employer,  Blaetett,  had  applied  to  Trevithick  for  a 
locomotive-engine  to  hanl  coal-trains  at  the  Wylam  collier- 
ies ;  but  Trevithiek  was  unable,  or  was  disinclined,  to  build 
him  one,  and  in  October,  1812,  Hedley  was  authorized  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  an  engine.  It  was  at  about 
this  time  that  Blenkinsop  (1811)  was  trying  the  toothed  rail 
or  rack,  the  Messrs.  Chapman  (December,  1813)  were  ex- 
perimenting with  a  towing-chain,  and  (May,  1813)  Bmnton 
with  movable  legs. 

Hedley,  who  had  known  of  the  success  met  with  in  the 
experiments  of  Trevithiek  with  smooth  wheels  hauling  loads 
of  considerable  weight,  in  Cornwall,  was  confident  that  equal 
success  might  he  expected  in  the  north-country,  and  built 
a  carriage  to  be  moved  by  men  stationed  at  four  bandies, 
by  which  ita  wheels  were  tonied, 

n„jN.«j-v  Google 
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This  carriage  was  loaded  with  heavy  masses  of  iron,  and 
attached  to  trains  of  coal-wagons  on  the  railway.  By  re- 
peated expeiintent,  varying  the  weight  of  the  traotion-car< 
riage  and  the  load  hauled,  Hedley  aecert^ned  the  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  required  for  adhesioa  to  that  of  the  loads 
drawn.  It  was  thns  conclusively  proven  that  the  weight  of 
his  proposed  locomotive-engine  would  be  snfficient  to  ^ve 
the  polling-power  necessary  for  the  propulsion  of  the  coal- 
tnuns  which  it  was  to  hauL 

When  the  wheels  slipped  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  grease,  froBt,  or  moisture  on  the  rail,  Hedley  proposed  to 
sprinkle  ashes  on  the  track,  as  sand  is  now  diatribnted  from 
die  sand-box  of  tiie  modem  engine.  This  was  in  October, 
1812. 

Hedley  now  went  to  work  building  an  engine  with 
smooth  wheels,  and  patented  his  design  March  13,  1813,  a 
month  after  he  had  put  his  engine  at  work.  The  locomo- 
tive had  a  cast-iron  boiler,  and  a  single  steam-cylinder  6 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  small  fly-wheeL  This  engine 
had  too  small  a  boiler,  and  be  soon  after  built  a  larger  en- 
gine, with  a  return-flue  boiler  made  of  wrought-iron.  This 
hauled  6  loaded  coal-wagons  5  miles  an  hour  at  first,  and  a 
little  later  10,  doing  the  work  of  10  horses.  The  steam- 
pressure  was  carried  at  about  60  pounds,  and  the  exhaust, 
led  into  the  chimney,  where  the  pipe  was  turned  upward, 
thus  secured  a  blast  of  considerable  intensity  in  its  small 
chimney.  Hedley  also  contracted  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
haust-pipe to  intensify  the  blast,  and  was  subjected  to  some 
annoyance  by  proprietors  of  lands  along  his  railway,  who 
were  irritated  by  the  bnming  of  their  grass  and  hedges; 
which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  sparks  thrown  out  of  the 
chimney  of  the  locomotive.  The  cost  of  Hedley's  experi- 
ment was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Blackett. 

Subsequently,  Hedley  mounted  his  eng^e  on  eight 
wheels,  the  four-wheeled  engines  having  been  frequently 
stopped  by  breaking  the  light  rails  then  in  use.    Hedley^s 
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engines  Cfmtinaed  in  use  ftt  the  Wylam  ooUierieB  many 
years.  The  second  engine  was  removed  in  1862,  and  is  now 
preserved  at  the  Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

Gbobos  Stbphbnsoh,  to  whom  is  generally  accorded 
the  honour  of  having  first  made  the  locomotiTe-ei^ine  a  sno- 
oess,  bnilt  his  first  engine  at  Killingworth,  England,  in  1814. 

At  this  time  Stephenson  was  by  no  means  alone  in  the 
field,  for  tike  idea  of  applying  the  steani'en^ne  to  driving 
canines  on  common  roads  and  on  railroads  was  beginning, 


Gcortt*  Btepbentos. 

as  has  been  seen,  to  attract  considerable  attention.  Ste- 
phenson, however,  combined,  in  a  very  fortonate  d^ree, 
the  advantages  of  great  natiiral  inventive  talent  and  an 
excellent  mechanical  training,  reminding  one  strongly  of 
James  Watt.  Indeed,  Stephenson's  portrait  bean  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier  great  inventor. 

G^eorge  Stephenson  was  bom  Jnne  9, 1781,  «t  Wylam, 
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near  Newcaetle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  the  bod  of  a  "  north- 
country  miner."  When  still  a  child,  he  exhibited  great  me- 
chanical talent  and  onnBiial  love  of  stady.  When  set  at 
work  about  the  mines,  hie  attention  to  dnty  and  his  intelli- 
gence obtfuned  for  him  rapid  promotion,  nittil,  when  bat 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  made  engineer,  and  took 
charge  of  the  pumping-engine  at  which  his  father  was  fire- 
When  a  mere  child,  and  employed  as  a  herd-boy,  he 
amused  himself  malriTig  model  engines  in  clay,  and,  as  he 
grew  older,  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  construo- 
tion  and  management  of  machinery.  After  having  been 
employed  at  Newborn  and  Callerton,  where  he  first  became 
"  engine-man,"  he  began  to  study  with  greater  interest  than 
ever  the  various  steam-engines  which  were  then  in  use  ;  and 
both  the  Newcomen  engine  and  the  Watt  pumping-engine 
were  soon  thoroughly  understood  by  him.  After  having 
become  a  brakeman,  he  removed  to  Willington  Quay, 
where  he  married,  and  commenced  his  wedded  life  on  18  or 
20  shillings  per  week.  It  was  here  that  he  became  an  inti' 
mate  friend  of  the  distinguished  William  Fairbfum,  who 
was  then  working  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Percy  Main 
Colliery,  near  by.  The  "  father  of  the  railroad "  and  the 
future  Preddent  of  the  British  Aaaociation  were  accus- 
tomed, at  times,  to  "change  works,"  and  were  frequently 
seen  in  consultation  over  their  numerous  projects.  It  was 
at  Willington  Qnay  that  his  son  Robert,  who  afterward 
became  a  distinguished  civil  eng^eer,  was  bom,  October 
16,  1803. 

In  the  following  year  Stephenson  removed  to  Killing- 
worth,  and  became  brakeman  at  that  colliery ;  but  his 
wife  sooD  died,  and  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  be- 
come eu^ne-driver  at  a  spinning-mill  near  Montrose,  Scot- 
land. At  the  end  of  a  year  he  returned,  on  foot,  to  Killing- 
worth  with  his  savings  (about  £26),  ospended  over  one- 
half  of  the  amount  in  paying  his  father's  debts  and  in  mik- 
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ing  hifl  parenta  comfortable,  and  then  rettmed  to  his  old 
station  as  brakeman  at  the  pit. 

Here  he  made  some  osefal  improvemeots  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery,  and  spent  his  spare  hours  in  stndy 
ing  hie  engine  and  planning  nev  machines.  He  a  little 
later  distinguished  himself  by  altering  and  repairing  an 
old  Newcomen  engine  at  the  High  Pit,  vhich  had  failed 
to  give  satisfaction,  making  it  thoroaghly  BucceBsfnl  after 
three  days*  work.  The  engine  cleared  the  pit,  at  which  it 
had  been  yainly  laboring  a  long  time,  in  two  days  after 
Stephenson  started  it  up. 

In  the  year  1613,  Stephenson  was  made  engine-wright  of 
the  Killingworth  High  Pit,  receiving  £100  a  year,  and  it  was 
made  his  dnty  to  snperrise  the  machinery  of  all  the  col- 
lieries nnder  lease  by  the  so-called  "  Qrand  Allies."  It  was 
here,  and  at  this  period,  that  be  commenced  a  systematio 
oonrae  of  self-improvement  and  the  education  of  hia  eon, 
and  here  he  first  began  to  be  recognized  as  an  inventor. 
He  was  full  of  life  and  something  of  a  wag,  and  often  made 
mc«t  amosing  applications  of  his  inventive  powers :  as  when 
he  placed  the  watch,  which  a  comrade  bad  brought  him  as 
ont  of  repairs,  in  the  oven  "  to  cook,"  bis  quick  eye  having 
noted  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  arose  simply  from  the 
clogging  of  the  wheels  by  the  oil,  which  had  be^i  congealed 
by  cold. 

Smiles,'  hia  biographer,  describes  his  cottage  as  a  perfect 
curiosity-shop,  filled  with  models  of  engines,  machines  of 
varioQS  kinds,  and  novel  apparatus.  He  connected  the  cra- 
dles of  his  neigbbonrs'  wives  with  the  smoke-jacks  in  their 
chimneys,  md  thus  relieved  them  from  constant  attendance 
upon  their  infante ;  he  fished  at  night  with  a  submarine 
lamp,  which  attracted  the  fish  from  all  sides,  and  gave  him 
wonderful  luok ;  he  also  foond  time  to  give  colloquial  in- 
straction  to  his  fellow-workmen. 

■  "  livei  of  Geoife  and  Robert  SMpheiuon,"  b;  Skmnel  Bmllea.  New 
Toii  ud  Lcmdoll,  1S«8. 
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He  built  a  self -acting  inclined  plane  for  Im  pit,  on  which 
the  wagons,  descending  loaded,  drew  tip  the  empty  tnuns ; 
and  made  so  many  improTements  at  tiie  KillingWorth  pit, 
that  the  number  of  horses  employed  nndergroond  was  re- 
duced from  100  to  16. 

Stephenson  now  had  more  liberty  than  when  employed 
at  the  brakes,  and,  hearing  of  the  experiments  of  Blackett 
and  Hedley  at  Wylam,  went  over  to  their  colliery  to  stndy 
their  ei^ine.  He  also  went  to  Leeds  to  see  the  Blenkin- 
Bop  engine  draw,  at  a  trial,  70  tons  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
an  hour,  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  oharacteiistic  re- 
mark,  "  I  think  I  could  make  a  better  en^ne  than  that  to 
go  upon  legs."    He  very  soon  made  the  attempt. 

Having  laid  the  subject  before  the  proprietors  of  the 
lease  under  which  the  collieries  were  worked,  and  convinced 
Lord  Ravensworth,  the  principal  owner,  of  the  advantages 
to  be  secured  by  the  nse  of  a  "traveling  engine,"  that 
nobleman  advanced  the  money  required.  Stephenson  at 
once  commenced  his  fiiHt  locomotive-engine,  building  it  in 
the  workshops  at  West  Moor,  assisted  mainly  by  John 
Tliirlwall,  the  colliery  blacksmith,  during  the  years  1818 
and  1814,  completing  it  in  July  of  the  latter  year. 

This  engine  had  a  wronght-iron  boiler  8  feet  long  and 
3  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  single  flue  20  inches  in 
diameter.  The  cylinders  were  vertical,  8  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  of  3  feet  stroke  of  piston,  set  in  the  boiler,  and 
driving  a  set  of  wheels  which  geared  with  each  other  and 
with  other  cogged  wheels  on  the  two  driving-axles.  A  feed- 
water  heater  aurrounded  the  base  of  the  chimney.  This 
engine  drew  30  tons  on  a  rising  gradient  of  10  or  12  feet  to 
the  mile  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  This  engine  proved 
in  many  respects  defective,  and  the  cost  of  its  operation 
was  found  to  be  about  as  great  as  that  of  employing  horse- 
power. 

Stephens(m  determined  to  build  another  engine  on  a 
somewhat  differ^t  plan,  and  patented  its  design  in  Febrn- 
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fuy,  1816.    It  proved  a  mnoh  more  efficient  machine  than 
the  "  BlDcher,"  the  first  engine. 

This  aecond  engine  (Fig.  51)  was  oIbo  fitted  with  two 
vertical  cyliBders,  Cc,  but  the  comiecting-rodg  were  at- 
tached directly  to  the  four  driving-wheels,  W  W.  To  per- 
mit the  necessary  freedom  of  motion,  "  ball-and-Bocket " 
joints  were  adopted,  to  unite  the  rods  with  the  cross-heads, 


Fig.  DL— Slephen»n'a  LocomoUvs  of  1810.    Secthm. 

Rr,  and  with  the  cranks,  R'  Y';  and  the  two  driving-axles 
were  connected  by  an  endless  chtun,  Tt'.  The  cranked  axle 
and  the  ontside  connection  of  the  wheels,  as  specified  in  the 
patent,  were  not  used  until  afterward,  it  having  been  found 
impossible  to  get  the  cranked  axles  made.  In  this  engine 
the  forced  dranght  obt^ned  by  the  impulse  of  the  exhaust- 
Steam  was  adopted,  doubling  the  power  of  the  machine  and 
permitting  the  nse  of  coke  as  a  fuel,  and  making  It  possible 
to  adopt  the  mnltitnbolar  boiler.  Small  steam-cylinders, 
SSS,  took  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  served  as  springs. 
It  van  at  about  this  time  that  George  Stephenson  and 
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Sir  Hnmphry  Davy,  independently  and  almost  aimiiltane- 
onsly,  invented  the  "  safety-lamp,"  without  wMoh  few  mines 
of  bitnminoiiB  coal  oonld  to^y  be  worked.  The  former 
Qsed  small  tabes,  the  latter  fine  wire  ganze,  to  intercept  the 
flame.  Stephenson  proved  the  efficiency  of  bis  lamp  by 
going  with  it  directly  int«  the  inflammable  atmosphere  of  a 
dangerous  mine,  and  repeatedly  permitting  the  light  to  be 
extingoifihed  when  the  lamp-  became  anrchai^d  with  the 
explosive  mixtnre  which  had  bo  frequently  proved  fatal  to 
the  miners.  This  was  in  October  and  November,  1815,  and 
Stephenson's  work  antedates  that  of  the  great  philosopher.' 
The  controversy  which  arose  between  the  supporters  of  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  inventors  was  very  earnest,  and 
sometimes  bitter.  The  friends  of  the  young  engineer  raised 
a  subscription,  amounting  to  above  ;£1,000,  and  presented  it 
to  him  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
simple  yet  important  contrivance.  Of  the  two  forms  of 
lamp,  that  of  Stephenson  is  claimed  to  be  safest,  the  Davy 
lamp  being  liable  to  produce  explosions  by  igniting  the  ex- 
plosive  gas  when,  by  its  combustion  within  the  gauze  cylin- 
der, the  latter  is  made  red-hot.  Under  similar  conditions, 
the  Stephenson  lamp  is  simply  eztinguisbed,  as  was  seen  at 
Barnsley,  in  1857,  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  where  both  kinds 
of  lamp  were  in  use,  and  elsewhere. 

Stephenson  continued  to  study  and  experiment,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  locomotive  and  the  railroad. 
He  introduced  better  methods  of  track-laying  and  of 
jointing  the  rails,  adopting  a  half-lap,  or  peculiar  scarf- 
joint,  in  place  of  the  then  usual  square-bntt  joint.  He  pat- 
ented, with  these  modifications  of  the  pennanent  way,  sev- 
eral of  his  improvements  of  the  engine.  He  had  substituted 
forged  for  the  rude  cast  wheels  previously  used,*  and  had 

■  Vide  "  A.  Description  of  the  Balttj-Ltmp  iUTOnted  b;  George  Stephen- 
son," etc.,  London,  1817. 

■  The  American  chilled  wheel  of  oast-Iron,  a  better  wheel  than  that  abore 
described,  haa  never  been  generally  and  Euocecafolly  iutroduoed  in  Europe. 
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made  many  miaor  changes  of  detail  The  engines  bnilt 
at  this  time  (1816)  continued  in  use  many  years.  Two 
years  later,  with  a  dynamometer  which  he  designed  for  the 
purpose,  he  made  experimental  determinations  of  the  resist- 
ance of  tnuna,  and  showed  that  it  was  made  np  of  several 
kinds,  as  the  sliding  Action  of  the  axle-jonmids  in  their 
bearings,  the  rolling  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  rails,  the 
resistance  due  to  gravity  on  gradients,  and  that  due  to  the 
refflstance  of  the  air. 

These  experiments  seemed  to  him  conclusive  against  the 
poseibihty  of  the  competition  of  engines  on  the  common 
highway  with  locomotives  hanling  trains  on  the  nul  Find- 
ing that  tiie  rcBistanoe,  with  his  rolling-stock,  and  at  all  the 
speeds  at  which  he  made  his  experintents,  was  approximate'  . 
ly  invariable,  and  equivalent  to  about  10  pounds  per  ton, 
and  estimating  that  a  gradient  ridng  but  1  foot  in  100 
would  decrease  the  hauling  power  of  the  eu^e  60  per 
cent.,  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  making  all  railroads 
as  nearly  absolutely  level  as  poBsible,  and,  consequently,  the 
radically  distinctive  character  of  this  branch  of  civil  engi- 
neering work.  He  persistently  condemned  the  "  folly  "  of 
attempting  the  general  introduction  of  steam  on  the  com- 
mon road,  where  great  changes  of  level  and  an  impressible 
road-bed  were  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  snccess,  and  was 
most  strenuous  in  his  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  securing 
level  tracks,  even- at  very  great  expense. 

TaTring  part  in  the  contest,  which  now  became  a  seriona 
one,  between  the  advocates  of  steam  on  the  common  road 
and  those  urging  the  introduction  of  locomotives  and  their 
trains  on  an  iron  track,  he  calculated  that  a  road-en^ne 
capable  of  carrying  20  or  SO  passengers  at  10  miles  per  hour, 
could,  on  the  rail,  carry  ten  times  as  many  people  at  three 
or  fonr  times  that  speed.  The  railway-en^e  finally  super- 
seded, its  predecessor — the  engine  of  the  common  road— • 
almost  completely. 

In  1817,  Stephenson  built  an  engine  for  the  Duke  of 
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Portland,  to  haul  ooal  from  Kilmamock  to  Troon,  whioh 
oost  £7S0,  and,  with  some  mterraptions,  this  engine  worked 
on  that  line  until  1848,  when  it  was  broken  up.  On  Novem- 
ber 18,  1822,  the  Hetton  Railway,  near  Sunderland,  waa 
opened.  Geoi^  Stephenson  was  the  engineer  of  the  line — a 
short  track,  8  milee  long,  bailt  from  the  Hetton  Colliery  to 
the  docks  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Wear.  On  this  line  he 
pat  in  five  of  the  "  self-acting  inclines  " — two  inclines  worked 
by  stationary  engines,  the  gradients  being  too  heavy  for 
locomotives — and  nsed  five  locomotive-eng^es  of  hia  own 
design,  which  were  called  by  the  people  of  the  nei^bonr- 
hood,  posdbly  for  the  first  time,  **  the  iron  horses."  These 
en^es  were  qnite  similar  to  the  Killingwortb  engine. 
They  drew  a  train  of  IT  coal-oars — a  total  load  of  64  tons 
— about  4  miles  an  hoar.  Meantime,  also,  in  1823,  Ste- 
phenson had  been  made  engineer  of  the  Stockton  &  Dar- 
lington Railroad,  which  had  been  projeoted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  transportation  to  tide-water  for  the  valuable 
coal-landa  of  Durham.  This  road  was  built  without  an  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  any  of  its  promoters,  Stephenson 
excepted,  that'stoam  would  be  nsed  as  a  motor  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  horses. 

Mr.  Edward  Pearse,  however,  one  of  the  largest  holders 
of  stock  in  the  road,  and  one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates, 
became  so  convinced,  by  an  examination  of  the  Killing- 
worth  ei^iines  and  their  work,  of  the  immense  advantage  to 
be  derived  by  their  use,  that  he  not  only  supported  Ste- 
phenson's arguments,  but,  with  Thomas  Richardson,  ad- 
vanced £1,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Stephenson  to 
commence  the  businesa  of  locomotive-engine  construction  at 
Newcastle.  This  workshop,  which  subsequently  became  a 
great  and  famous  establishment,  was  commenced  in  1824. 

For  this  road  Stephenson  recommended  wrought-iron 
rails,  which  were  then  costing  £12  per  ton — double  the  price 
of  cast  rails.  The  directors,  however,  etipulated  that  he 
should  only  buy  one-hrif  the  rails  required  from  the  dealers 
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in  «  malleable  "  iron.  These  rails  weighed  20  ponnds  to  the 
yard.  After  long  hesitation,  in  the  face  of  a  serioos  opposi- 
tion, the  directors  finally  oonoluded  to  order  three  looomo- 
tives  of  Stephenson.  The  first,  or  "No,  1,"  engine  (Fig.  53) 
was  delirered  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  road,  Septem- 
ber 37, 1835.    It  weighed  8  tons.    Its  boiler  contained  a  sin- 
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gle  straight  fine,  one  end  of  which  was  the  furnace.  The 
cylinders  were  vertical,  like  those  of  the  earlier  engines,  and 
coupled  directly  to  the  driving-wheels.  The  crank-pins 
were  set  in  the  wheels  at  right  at^les,  in  order  that,  while 
one  en^ne  was  "tnming  the  centre,''  the  other  might  exert 
its  maximum  power.  The  two  piurs  of  drivew  were  coupled 
by  horizontal  rods,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  which  represents 
this  engine  as  subsequently  mounted  on  a  pedestal  at  the  Dar- 
lington station.  A  steam-blast  in  the  chimney  gave  the 
requisite  strength  of  draught.  These  engines  were  built  for 
slow  and  heavy  work,  bat  were  capable  of  making  what  was 
then  thonght  the  satisfactorily  high  speed  of  16  miles  per 
hour.  The  inclines  on  the  road  were  worked  by  fixed  engines. 
On  the  opening  day,  which  was  celebrated  aa  a  holiday 
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by  the  people  far  and  near,  the  No.  1  engine  drew  90  tona 
at  the  rate  of  12,  and  at  times  15,  miles  an  hoar. 

Stephenson's  engines  were  kept  at  wort  hauling  coal- 
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trains,  bat  the  paBsenger-coacheB  were  all  drawn  for  some 
time  by  horses,  and  the  latter  system  waa  a  rude  forerunner, 
in  most  lespects,  of  modem  street-railway  transportation. 
Mixed  passenger  and  freight  triuns  were  next  introduced, 
iHid,  soon  after,  separate  passenger-trains  drawn  by  faster 
en^^es  were  placed  on  the  line,  and  the  present  system  of 
railroad  transportation  was  now  fairly  inangnrated. 

A  railroad  between  Manchester  and  LiTerpool  bad  been 
projected  at  abont  the  time  that  the  Stockton  &  Darling- 
ton road  was  commenced.  The  preliminary  surreys  had 
been  made  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  which  did  not 
always  atop  at  legal  action  and  verbal  attack,  but  in 
some  instances  led  to  the  display  of  force.  The  surveyors 
were  sometimes  driven  from  their  work  by  a  mob  armed 
with  sticks  and  stones,  urged  on  by  land-proprietors  and 
those  interested  in  the  lines  of  coaches  on  the  highway. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Rail- 
road, Uie  Liverpool  &  Manchester  bill  had  been  carried 
through  Parliament,  after  a  very  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  coach-proprietors  and  landholders  to  defeat  it,  and 
Stephenson  urged  the  adoption  of  the  locomotive  to  the 
exclusion  of  horses.  It  was  his  assertion,  made  at  this 
time,  that  be  could  build  a  locomotive  to  run  20  miles  an 
hour,  that  provoked  the  celebrated  rejoinder  of  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  who  was,  however,  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  the  road  and  of  the  use  of  the  locomotive 
upon  it ;  "  'Wiat  can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, than  the  prospect  held  out  of  looomotives  traveling 
twice  as  /cist  as  stage-coaches  ?  We  would  as  soon  expect 
the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off 
upon  one  of  Oongreve's  ricochet-rockets,  as  trust  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a  rate." 

It  was  during  his  examination  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  during  this  contest,  that  Stephen- 
son, when  asked,  "  Suppose,  now,  one  of  your  engines  to 
be  going  at  the  rate  (^  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  and  that  a 
0  ,-•  I 
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COT  were  to  stray  upon  the  line  and  get  in  the  way  of  the 
engine,  Tonid  not  that  be  a  very  awkward  ciromBBtaoce?'* 
replied,  "Tea,  very  Awkward— for  the  cool"  And  when 
asked  if  men  and  animals  would  not  be  frightened  by  the 
red-hot  smoke-pipe,  answerefl,  "  Bat  how  would  th^  know 
that  it  was  not  painted?"  The  line  was  finally  built,  with 
Geoi^  Rennie  as  oonsolting,  and  Stephenson  as  principal 
constructing  en^neer. 

His  work  on  this  road  became  one  of  the  impor- 
tant elements  of  the  snccess,  and  one  of  the  great  canses 
of  the  distinction,  which  marked  the  life  of  these  riiai^ 
engineers.  The  snccessfnl  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  line  which  lay  across  "Chat  Moss,"  an  onfathomable 
swampy  deposit  of  peat,  extending  over  an  area  of  12 
sqnare  miles,  and  the  bnilding  of  which  had  been  repeat- 
edly declared  an  impossibility,  w^is  in  itself  snffioient  to 
prove  that  the  engineer  who  had  accomplished  it  was  no 
common  man.  Stephenson  adopted  the  very  simple  yet 
bold  expedient  of  using,  as  a  filling,  compacted  ttirf  and  peat, 
and  building  a  road-bed  of  materials  lighter  than  water, 
or  the  substance  composing  the  bog,  and  thus  forming  a 
floating  embankment,  on  which  he  laid  his  rails.  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one  but  Stephenson  himself,  the  plap 
proved  perfectly  sDccesafnl,  and  even  surprimngly  econonu- 
«al,  costing  but  little  more  than  one-tenth  the  estimate  of 
3X  least  one  engineer.  Among  the  other  great  works  <m 
this  remarkable  pioneer-line  were  the  tunnel,  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  from  the  station  at  Liverpool  to  Edgehill ;  the 
Olive  Mount  deep-cat,  two  miles  long,  and  in  some  places 
100  feet  deep,  through  red  sandstone,  of  which  nearly 
S00,000  yards  were  removed  ;  the  Sankey  Viaduct,  a  brick 
structure  of  nine  arches,  of  60  feet  span  each,  costing 
£45,000 ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces  of  work  which  are 
noteworthy  in  even  these  days  of  great  works. 

Stephenson  planned  all  debuls  of  the  line,  and  even  de- 
signed the  bridges,  machinery,  engines,  turn-tables,  switches. 
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and  croBsinge,  and  was  responsible  for  every  part  of  the 
work  of  their  constnotion. 

FinaUy,  the  work  of  building  the  line  approached  com- 
pletioQ,  and  it  became  neoessary  promptly  to  settle  the  long- 
deferred  question  of  a  method  of  applying  motive-power. 
Some  of  the  directors  and  their  advisers  still  advocated  the 
use  of  horses  ;  many  thoaght  stationary  hauling-engines 
preferable  ;  and  the  remainder  were,  almost  to  a  man,  unde- 
cided. The  locomotive  had  no  outspoken  advocate,  and 
few  had  the  sUgbtest  faith  in  it.  George  Stephenson  was 
almost  alone,  and  the  opponents  of  steam  had  secured  a 
provision  in  the  Newcastle  &  Carlisle  Riulroad  concession, 
stipulating  expressly  that  horses  should  there  be  ezctnsively 
employed.  The  directors  did,  however,  in  1838,  permit 
Stephenson  to  put  on  the  line  a  locomotive,  to  be  used,  dur- 
ing its  conatruction,  in  haoling  gravel-tnuns.  A  committee 
was  sent,  at  Stephenson's  request,  to  see  the  Stockton  & 
Darlington  engines,  but  no  decided  expression  of  opinion 
Beema  to  have  been  made  by  them.  Two  well^nown  pro- 
fessional engineers  reported  in  favour  of  fixed  engines,  and 
advised  the  division  of  the  line  into  19  stages  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  each,  and  the  use  of  21  fixed  engines,  al- 
though they  admitted  the  excessive  first-cost  of  that  system. 
The  board  was  naturally  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  their 
plan.  Stephenson,  however,  eameetiy  and  pergiBtently  op- 
posed such  action,  and,  after  Itmg  debate  it  was  &iaUy  de- 
termined "to  give  the  traveling  wigine  a  chance."  The 
board  decided  to  offer  a  reward  of  £600  for  the  best  loco- 
motive-engine, and  prescribed  the  fc^owing  conditions : 

1.  The  engine  mtut  consume  ito  own  smobe. 

2.  The  engine,  if  o(  6  tooft  weiglit,  muBt  be  able  to  dnw  after  it,  daj 
b;  day,  20  tons  weight  {including  the  tender  and  <vMer4ank)  at  10  miles  tn 
hour,  with  a  preaanre  of  steam  on  the  boiler  not  exceeding  00  poundB  to  the 
square  inch. 

8.  TheboilarmusthaTel*08iifetj-vBlTee,iirfthero(  which  must  be  fast- 
ened down,  and  one  of  ttiem  completely  oat  of  the  ooDtral  of  the  engiae-maB. 
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4.  The  engine  and  boiler  mntt  be  supported  oo  Rprings,  and  rest  on  6 
wheelB,  tbe  height  of  the  whole  not  eiceeding  16  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
ch[mne]'. 

t>.  The  engine,  with  water,  mnet  not  weigh  more  than  6  tons ;  but  an 
engine  of  less  weight  wonld  be  preferred,  on  its  drawing  a  proportionate 
load  behind  it;  if  of  on];  4^  toni,  then  it  mi^t  be  pot  only  on  4  wheels. 
The  omnpui;  to  be  at  liberty  to  test  the  bi^r,  etc,  by  a  pressure  of  ISO 
pounds  to  the  square  Inch. 

6.  A  mercurial  gauge  must  be  afBied  to  the  machine,  ahowing  tbe 
steam-pressure  alrave  46  pounds  to  tbe  square  inch. 

f .  The  engine  must  tie  delivered,  complete  and  read;  for  trial,  at  tbe 
Liverpool  end  of  the  railway,  not  latef  than  the  lit  of  October,  1829. 

5.  The  price  of  tbe  ei^ine  must  not  exceed  £600. 

This  circular  was  printed  and  published  throaghoat  the 
kiagdom,  and  a  considerable  nomber  of  engines  were  coq- 
stmcted  to  compete  at  tbe  trial,  vhich  waa  proposed  to 
take  place  October  1, 1839,  but  which  was  deferred  to  the 
6th  of  that  montli.  Only  four  en^es,  however,  were  final- 
ly entered  on  the  day  of  the  trial.  These  were  tbe  "  Nov- 
elty," constructed  by  Messrs,  Br»thwaite  &  Ericsson,  the 
latter  being  the  distingnished  engineer  who  subsequently 
came  to  the  United  States  to  introduce  Bcrew-propulslon, 
and,  later,  the  monitor  system  of  iron-clade ;  the  "  Bocket," 
built  from  Stephenson's  plans ;  and  tbe  "  Sanspareil "  and 
the  "  Peraeverance,"  buUt  by  Hackworth  and  Burstall,  re- 
spectively. 

The  "Sanspareil,"  which  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Timothy  Hackworth,  one  of  Stephenson's  earlier  foremen, 
resembled  the  engine  built  by  the  latter  for  the  Stockton 
Ss  Darlington  road,  but  was  heavier  than  had  been  stipu- 
lated, was  not  ready  for  work  when  called,  and,  when  fin^y 
set  at  work,  proved  to  be  very  extravagant  in  its  use  of 
fuel,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  intensity  of  its 
blast,  which  caused  the  expulsion  of  unconsumed  coals  from 
the  furnace. 

The  "Perseverance"  could  not  attfun  the  specified  speed, 
and  waa  withdrawn. 
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The  "  Novelty  "  waa  apparently  a  well-designed  and  for 
that  time  a  remarkahly  well-propoTtioned  machine.  A,  in 
F^.  64,  ia  the  boiler,  D  the  eteam-cylinderB,  E  a  heater. 
ItB  weight  but  slightly  exceeded  three  tons,  and  it  was  a 
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*'  tank  engine,"  carrying  its  own  fuel  and  water  at  B.  A 
forced  draught  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  bellows,  C. 
This  engine  was  run  over  the  line  at  the  rate  of  about  28 
miles  an  hour  at  times,  but  its  blowing  apparatus  failed, 
and  the  "  Rocket "  held  the  track  alone.  A  later  trial  still 
left  the  "Rocket"  alone  in  the  field. 

The  "  Rocket "  (Fig.  66)  was  built  at  the  works  of  Robert 
Stephenson  &  Co.,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  boiler  was 
^ven  considerable  heating-surface  by  the  introduction  of 
25  3<inch  copper  tubes,  at  the  sn^estion  of  Henry  Booth, 
secretary  of  the  railroad  company.  The  blast  was  altered 
by  gradually  closing  in  the  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
exhanet-pipe,  and  thus  "  sharpening "  it  until  it  was  found 
to  have  the  requisite  intensity.  The  effect  of  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  pipe  was  observed  carefully  by 
means  of  syphon  water-gauges  attached  to  the  chimney. 
The  draft  was  finally  given  such  an  intensity  as  to  raise  the 
water  3  inches  in  the  tube  of  the  draught-gauge.     The 
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total  length  of  the  boiler  was  6  feet,  its  diameter  40  inches. 
The  fire-box  was  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  boiler,  and  was 
3  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide,  with  water-lega  to  protect  its 
dde^heets  from  injury  by  overheating.    The  cylinders,  as 
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sc>en  in  the  sketch,  were  inclined,  and  coupled  to  a  dngle 
pair  of  driving-wheels.  A  tender,  attached  to  the  engine, 
carried  the  fuel  and  water.  The  engine  weighed  less  than 
4i  tons. 

The  little  engine  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  pre- 
pOBsessing  in  appearance,  and  the  "  Novelty  "  is  sfud  to  have 
been  the  general  favourite,  the  Stephenson  engine  having 
few,  if  any,  backers  among  the  spectators.  On  its  first 
trial,  it  ran  12  miles  in  less  than  an  hour. 

After  the  accident  which  disabled  the  "Novelty,"  the 
"Bocket"  came  forward  again,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  from 
25  to  30  milea  an  hour,  drawing  a  single  carriage  carrying  30 
paesengers.  Two  days  later,  on  the  8th  of  October,  steam 
was  nused  in  a  little  lees  than  an  hour  from  cold  water,  and 
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it  tlien,  with  13  tons  of  freight  in  the  train,  ran  36  miles  in 
1  horn-  and  48  minutea,  including  stops,  and  attained  a  speed 
of  29  mil^  an  honr.  The  average  of  all  nina  for  the  trial 
was  15  miles  an  hoar. 

This  snoceas,  far  exceeding  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  advocates  of  the  system,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeding what  had  been  asserted  by  opponents  to  be  the 
bounds  of  poBsIbility,  settled  completely  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  tie  Manchester  &  Liverpool  road  was  at  once 
equipped  with  locomotive  engines. 

The  "Bocket"  remained  on  the  line  until  1637,  when  it 
was  sold,  and  set  at  work  by  the  purchasers  on  the  Midge- 
holme  Railway,  near  Carlisle.  On  one  occasion,  on  this 
road,  it  was  driven  4  miles  in  4J  minutes.  It  is  now  in  the 
Patent  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  London. 

In  January,  1630,  a  single  line  of  rails  had  been  carried 
across  Chat  Mosh,  and,  six  months  later,  the  first  train, 
drawn  by  the  "Arrow,"  ran  through,  June  14th,  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Manchester,  nuking  the  trip  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  attEuning  a  mazimimi  speed  of  over  27  miles  an 
hour.  The  line  was  formally  opened  to  traffic  September 
IS,  1830. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  notable  occasions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  railroad,  and  the  successful  termination  of  the 
great  work  was  celebrat6d,  as  so  important  an  event  should 
be,  by  impressive  ceremonies.  Among  the  distinguished 
spectators  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton.  Mr.  Huskiseon,  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool, 
was  also  present.  There  had  been  built  for  the  line,  by  Rob- 
ert Stephenson  &  Co.,  7  locomotives  besides  the  "  Rocket," 
and  a  huge  number  of  carriages.  These  were  all  brought 
out  in  proce^on,  and  600  passengers  entered  the  train, 
which  started  for  Manchester,  and  ran  at  times,  on  smooth 
portions  of  the  road,  at  the  rate  of  30  and  26  miles  an  hour. 
Crowds  of  people  along  the  line  cheered  at  this  strange 
and  to  them  incomprehensible  spectacle,  and  the  story  of 
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tbe  wonderful  perfonaancee  of  that  day  on  the  new  railroad 
was  repeated  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  A  sad  accident, 
the  preonrsor  of  thooBanda  to  follow  the  introduction  of  the 
new  method  of  transportation,  while  it  repressed  the  rinng 
enthnsiaem  of  the  people  and  dampened  the  ardour  of  the 
most  earnest  of  the  advocates  of  the  railroad,  occurring 
during  this  trip,  assisted  in  making  known  the  power  of  the 
new  motor  and  the  danger  attending  its  use  as  welL  The 
trains  stopped  for  water  at  Parkside,  and  occasion  was 
taken  to  send  the  "Northumbrian,"  an  engine  driven  by 
George  Stephenson  himself,  on  a  side  track,  with  the  csr> 
riage  containing  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and  the  other 
engines  and  trains  were  all  directed  to  be  sent  along  the 
mun  track  in  view  of  the  Doke  and  his  party.  While  this 
movement  was  in  process  of  execution,  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
had  oareleesly  stood  on  the  main  line  until  the  "Rocket," 
which  led  the  column,  had  nearly  reached  him,  attempted 
to  enter  the  carriage  of  the  Duke.  He  was  too  late,  and 
was  struck  by  the  "  Rocket,"  thrown  down  across  the  rail, 
and  the  advancing  engine  crashed  a  leg  so  seriously  that  he 
died  the  same  evening.  Immediately  after  the  aocident,  he 
was  placed  on  the  "^Northumbrian,"  and  Stephenson  made 
the  15  miles  to  the  destination  of  the  wounded  man  in  25 
minutes — a  speed  of  36  mUes  an  hoTir.  The  news  of  this  ac- 
cident, and  the  statement  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  were 
pahUshed  throughout  the  kingdom  and  Europe ;  and  the 
misfortune  of  this  first  victim  of  a  railroad  aocident  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  immediate  adoption  and  rapid  spread 
of  the  modem  rwlway  system. 

This  road,  which  was  built  in  the  hope  of  securing  400 
passengers  per  day,  almost  immediately  averaged  1,300,  and 
in  five  years  reported  600,000  passengers  for  the  year.'  The 
success  of  this  road  insured  the  general  introdnotion  of 
railroads,  and  from  this  time  forward  there  was  never  a 
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doabt  of  their  nltimste  adoption  to  the  exclosion  of  every 
other  system  of  general  internal  commanication  and  traas- 
portatioD. 

For  some  years  after  this  his  first  great  triumph,  George 
Stephenson  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  buildmg  of  railroads 
and  the  improvement  of  the  engine.  He  wae  assisted  hy 
his  son  Bohert,  to  whom  he  gradually  smrendered  his  bnai- 
nees,  and  retired  to  Tapton  House,  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
and  led  a  busy  but  pleasant  life  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  existence. 

Even  as  early  as  1640,  be  seems  to  have  projected  many 
improvements  which  were  only  generally  adopted  many 
years  later.  He  proposed  self-acting  and  continuous  sys- 
tems of  brake,  and  considered  a  good  system  of  brake  of  so 
great  importance,  that  he  advocated  their  compulsory  intro- 
duction by  State  legislation.  He  advised  moderate  speeds, 
from  considerations  both  of  safety  and  of  expense. 

A  few  yeaw  after  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  & 
Manchester  road,  great  numbers  of  schemes  were  proposed 
by  ignorant  or  designing  men,  which  had  for  their  object 
the  fillii^  of  the  pockets  of  their  propc«ers  rather  than  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  the  public  ;  and  the  Ste- 
phensons  were  often  called  upon  to  combat  these  crude  and 
ill-digested  plans.  Among  these  was  the  pneumatio  system 
of  propulsion,  already  referred  to  as  first  proposed  by  Papin, 
in  combination  with  his  doable-acting  lur-pump,  in  1687. 
It  had  been  again  proposed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  by  Medhurst,  who  proposed  a  method  of  pneumatic 
transmission  of  small  parcels  and  of  lett^s,  which  is  now 
in  use,  and,  15  years  later,  a  railroad  to  take  the  place  of 
that  of  Stephenson  and  his  coadjutors.  The  most  success- 
ful of  several  attempts  to  introduce  this  method  was  that 
of  Clegg  &  S^nnda,  at  West  London,  and  on  the  London 
&  Croydon  road,  uid  again  in  Ireland,  between  Sings- 
town  and  Dalkey.  A  line  of  pipe,  B  B,  seen  in  Fig.  56, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  was  laid  between  the  rails,  ^  .^,  of 
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the  road.  This  pipe  was  fitted  with  a  nicely -packed  piaton, 
canyiDg  a  strong  arm,  which  rose  through  a  sUt  made  along 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  covered  by  a  flexible  strip  of 
leather,  £M.    This  arm  waa  attached  to  the  caniage,  C  C, 
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to  be  propelled.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  re- 
moved, by  the  action  of  a  powerful  pnmp,  from  the  side 
toward  which  the  train  was  to  advance,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  opposite  side  drove  the  piaton  forward, 
carrying  the  train  with  it.  Stephensoti  was  convinced, 
after  examioing  the  plans  of  the  projectors,  that  the  scheme 
would  fail,  and  so  eipreBsed  himself.  Those  who  favoured 
it,  however,  had  snfiGcient  influence  with  capitalists  to  secure 
repeated  trials,  although  each  was  followed  by  failure,  and 
it  was  several  years  before  the  last  was  beard  of  this  system. 
A  considerable  portion  of  several  of  the  later  years  of 
Stephenson's  life  was  spent  in  traveling  in  Europe,  partly 
on  business  and  partly  for  pleasure.  Daring  a'visit  to  Bel- 
gium in  1646,  he  was  received  everywhere,  and  by  all 
.. I  .Google 
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classes,  from  the  king  down  to  the  hmnbleBt  of  his  subjects, 
mth  snob  diBtinction  as  is  rarely  accorded  even  to  the 
greatest  men.  He  soon  after  visited  Spain  with  Sir  Joshna 
Walmeley,  to  report  on  a  proposed  railway  from  the  capital 
to  Hie  Bay  of  Biscay.  On  this  journey  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  his  health  -we  permanently  impaired.  Thenceforward 
fae  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  direction  of  his  own 
property,  wbich  had  become  very  oonsiderable,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  the  collieries  and  other  works  in  which 
he  had  invested  it.  His  son  bad  now  entirely  relieved  him 
of  all  bnsinGBS  connected  with  railroads,  and  he  had  leisure 
to  devote  to  self -improvement  and  social  amusement.  Among 
his  friends  he  claimed  Sir  Robert  Feel,  his  old  acquaintance, 
now  Sir  William,  Fairbaim,  Dr.  Buckland,  and  many  others 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  time. 

In  August,  1848,  Stephenson  was  attacked  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  succeeded  by  btemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and 
died  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
yearB,  hononred  of  all  men,  and  secure  of  an  undying  fama 
Soon  after  his  death,  statues  were  erected  at  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Newcastle,  the  cost  of  the  second  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  private  subscriptions,  including  a  contri- 
bution of  about  tl,500  by  3,150  workingmen — one  of  the 
finest  tributes  ever  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 

But  the  noblest  monument  is  that  which  he  himself 
erected  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  and 
protection  of  his  working-people  at  Clay  Gross.  He  made  it 
a  condition  of  employment  that  every  employ^  should  con- 
tribate  from  five  to  twelve  pence  each  fortnight  to  a  fond, 
to  which  the  works  also  made  liberal  contributions.  From 
that  fund  it  was  directed  that  the  expenses  of  free  education 
of  the  children  of  the  work-people,  night-schools  for  those 
employed  in  the  works,  a  reading-room  and  library,  medical 
treatment,  and  a  benevolent  fund  were  to  be  defrayed. 
Music  and  cricket-clubs,  and  prize  funds  for  the  best  gar- 
den, were  also  founded.    The  school,  public  ball,  and  the 
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ohnrch  of  Clay  Cross,  and  this  noble  ay Btem  of  snpport,  aie 
together  s  nobler  monnment  than  any  etatae  or  sumlar 
Btmctore  conld  be. 

The  character  of  Greorge  StepheneOD  was  in  every  way 
admirable.  Simple,  earoeet,  and  honourable ;  coorageona, 
indomitable,  and  indnstrious ;  hnmonrous,  kind,  and  philan- 
thropic,  his  memory  vill  long  be  cherished,  and  will  long 
prove  an  incentive  to  eameBt  effort  and  to  the  purenit  of  an 
hononrable  fame  with  hundreds  of  the  youth  who,  reading 
his  simple  yet  absorbing  story,  as  told  by  his  biographer 
shall  in  later  years  learn  to  know  him. 


Fl8.  BT.— eiephenson'l  LooomotlTe,  1S8S. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Robert  Stephenson  con- 
tinued, as  he  had  already  done  for  several  years,  to  conduct 
the  business  of  btiilding  locomotives,  as  well  as  of  constmcfr- 
ing  railroads.  The  work  of  locomotive  engine-building  waa 
done  at  Newcastle,  and  for  many  years  thoae  works  were 
the  principal  engine-building  establishment  of  the  world. 
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After  their  introdncdon  on  the  Liverpool  &  Manches- 
ter road,  the  engines  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Stephenson  & 
Co.  veie  rapidly  modified,  nntU  they  assumed  the  form 
shovn  in  Fig.  57,  which  remained  standard  nntil  their 
gradual  increase  in  weiglit  compelled  the  builders  to  place 
a  larger  nnmber  of  wheels  beneath  them,  and  make  those 
other  changes  wliich  finally  resulted  in  the  creation  of  dis- 
tinct types  for  special  kinds  of  work.  In  the  engine  of 
1833,  as  shown  abore,  the  cylinders.  A,  are  carried  at  the 
extreme  forward  end  of  the  boiler,  and  the  driving-wheels, 
S,  are  coapled  directly  to  the  connecting-rod  of  the  engine 
and  to  each  other.  A  buffer,  C,  extends  in  front,  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  boiler  is  formed  into  a  rectangular  fire-box, 
I>,  continnons  with  the  shell,  £^  and  the  flame  and  gases 
pass  to  the  connection  and  smoke-pipe,  F,  G,  through  a 
large  number  of  small  tabes,  a.  Steam  is  led  to  the  cylin- 
ders by  a  steam-pipe,  SH',  to  which  it  is  admitted  by  the 
throttle-valve,  h.  A  steam-dome,  J",  from  which  the  steam 
is  taken,  assists  by  giving  more  steam-epace  far  above  the 
water-line,  and  thus  famishing  dry  steam.  The  exhaust 
steam  issues  with  ^«at  velocity  into  the  chimney  from  the 
pipe,  J,  giving  great  intensity  of  draught.  The  engine- 
driver  stands  on  the  platform,  K,  from  which  all  the  valves 
and  handles  are  accesaible.  Feed-pumps,  L,  supply  the 
boiler  with  water,  which  is  drawn  from  the  tender  tlirough 
the  pipes,  e,  f. 

The  valve-gear  was  then  substantially  wliat  it  is  to-day, 
the  "  Stephenson  link  "  (Fig.  58).  On  the  driving-axle  were 
keyed  two  eccentrics,  E^  ho  set  that  the  motion  of  the  one 
was  adapted  to  driving  the  valve  when  the  engine  was  mov- 
ing forward,  and  the  other  was  arranged  to  move  the  valve 
when  running  backward.  The  former  was  connected, 
throngh  its  strap  and  the  rod,  B,  to  the  upper  end  of  a 
"  strap-link,"  A,  while  the  second  was  similarly  connected 
with  the  lower  end.  By  means  of  a  handle,  X,  and  the  link, 
n,  aud  its  oonnectiouB,  including  the  couuterweighted  bell- 
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crank,  M,  this  link  could  be  raised  or  depressed,  thna 
bringing  the  pin  on  the  link-block,  to  whicli  the  TalTe> 
Btem  was  connected,  into  action  with  either  eccentric.  Or, 
the  link  being  set  in  mid-gear,  the  valve  would  cover  both 
steam-ports  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  engme  conld  move 
nether  way.  Ab  ehtiwn,  the  engine  is  in  position  to  ran 
backward.    A  series  of  notches,  Z,  into  eithw  of  which  a 
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catch  on  X  conld  be  dropped,  enabled  the  driver  to  place 
the  link  where  he  chose.  In  intermediate  positiona,  be- 
tween mid-gear  and  foil-gear,  the  motion  of  the  valve  is 
such  as  to  produce  expansion  of  the  steam,  and  some  gain 
in  economy  of  working,  although  reducing  ttie  power  of  the 
engine. 

The  snccess  of  the  rulroad  and  the  looomotive  in  Great 
Bribun  led  to  its  rapid  introduction  in  other  countries.  In 
France,  as  early  as  1828,  M.  Beannier  was  authorized  to 
construct  a  line  of  rails  from  the  coal-mines  of  St.  £tieniie 
to  the  Loire,  using  horses  for  the  traction  of  his  trains ;  and 
in  1626,  MM,  Segoin  began  a  road  from  St.  £tienne  to 
Lyons.  In  1832,  engines  bnilt  at  Lyons  were  substituted 
for  horses  on  these  roads,  but  internal  agitations  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  new  system  in  France,  and,  for  10  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Mancheeter  &  Liverpool  road, 
France  remained  without  steam^transportation  on  land. 

In  Belgium  the  introduction  of  the  looomoUve  was  more 
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promptly  acoompliBlied.  Under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Simon,  an  enterprising  and  veil-informed  yoong  engineer, 
vho  had  become  known  principally  as  an  advocate  of  the 
even  then  familiar  project  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
'  Darien,  very  complete  plans  of  railroad  communication  for 
the  kingdom  were  prepared,  in  compliance  with  a  decree 
dated  July  31, 1834,  and  were  promptly  authorized.  The 
road  between  Bmseels  and  Mechlin  was  opened  May  6, 
1837,  and  other  roads  were  soon  bnilt ;  and  the  railway  sye- 
tem  of  Belgium  was  the  firrt  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  first  German  railrotMl  worked  with  locomotive  steam- 
engines  was  that  between  Nuremberg  and  Fflrth,  bnilt  un- 
der the  direction  of  H.  Denis.  The  other  European  coun- 
tries soon  followed  in  this  rapid  mareh  of  improvement. 

In  the  United  States,  public  attention  had  been  directed 
to  this  subject,  as  has  already  been  stated,  very  early  in  the 
present  century,  by  Evans  and  Stevens.  At  that  time  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  waa  natural,  closely  watched 
every  imporiiant  series  of  events  in  the  mother-country; 
and  so  remarkable  and  striking  a  change  as  that  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  time  of  Stephenson,  in  methods  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
general  attention  and  awaken  universal  interest. 

Notwithstanding  the  snccesa  of  the  early  experiments  of 
Evans  and  others,  and  in  spite  of  the  statesman-like  ai^a- 
ments  of  Stevens  and  Dearborn,  and  the  earnest  advocacy 
of  the  plan  by  all  who  were  familiar  with  the  revelations 
which  were  diuly  made  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of  the 
steam-engine,  it  was  not  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Man- 
cheater  &  Liverpool  road  that  any  action  was  taken  look- 
ing to  the  intoroduction  of  the  locomotive.  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  in  1836,  had  built  a  small  locomotive,  which  be 
had  placed  on  a  circular  railway  before  his  house— cow 
Hudson  Terrace — at  Hohoken,  to  prove  that  his  statements 
had  a  basis  of  fact.  This  en^e  had  two  "  lantern  "  tubu- 
lar boilers,  each  composed  of  small  iron  tubes,  amutged 
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Tertically  in  oirclee  about  the  fomaoes.'  This  exhibition 
had  no  other  effect,  however,  than  to  create  some  interest 
in  the  subject,  which  aided  in  securing  a  rapid  adoption  of 
the  railroad  when  once  introduced. 

The  first  line  of  rails  in  the  Kew  England  States  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  down  at  Qoincy,  Masa.,  from  the 
granite  quarry  to  the  Neponset  Itiver,  three  milca  away,  in 
1826  and  1827.  That  between  the  coal-mines  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  and  the  river  Lehigh,  nine  miles  distant,  was 
built  in  l&SH.  In  the  following  year  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Company  bailt  a  railroad  from  their  mines 
to  the  termination  of  the  canal  at  Honesdale.  These  roads 
were  worked  either  by  gravity  or  by  horses  and  mules. 

The  competition  at  B^nhill,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cheater  Railroad,  had  been  so  widely  advertised,  and  prom- 
ised to  afford  such  conclusive  evidence  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  locomotive  steam-engine  and  the  railroad,  that  engi- 
neers and  others  interested  in  the  enhject  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  vForld  to  witneas  the  triaL  Among  the  stran- 
gers present  were  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  then  chief-engineer  of 
the  Delaware  Sa  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Miller,  a  resident  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  went  ^m  the 
United  States  for  the  express  pmpose  of  seeing  the  new 
machines  tested. 

Mr.  Allen  had  been  authorized  to  purchase,  for  the  com- 
pany with  which  he  was  connected,  three  locomotives  and 
the  iron  for  the  road,  and  had  already  shipped  one  engine 
to  the  United  States,  and  had  set  it  at  work  on  the  road. 
This  engine  was  received  in  New  York  in  May,  1829,  and 
its  trial  took  place  in  August  at  Honesdale,  Mr.  Allen  him- 
self driving  the  engine.  Bnt  the  track  proved  too  light  for 
the  locomotive,  and  it  was  laid  up  and  never  set  at  regular 
work.  This  engine  was  called  the  "  Stourbridge  Lion  "  ;  it 
was  built  by  Foster,  Rastrick  &  Co.,  of  Stourbridge,  Eng- 
■One  of  these  sectioiuJ  Ixalen  is  Mill  preserved  in  the  leetsro>raoni 
of  the  MitlKir,  at  the  SteTens  Itutitnte  of  Tedmolagy. 
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'land.  l>iimig  the  smomer  of  the  next  year,  a  smaU  ezperi- 
mental  engine,  which  was  bnilt  in  1829  by  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York,  was  suooeesfnlly  tried  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Bailroad,  at  Baltimore,  making  13  miles  in  leas  than 
an  hoar,  and  moving,  at  some  points  on  the  road,  at  the  rate 
of  16  miles  an  hour.  One  carriage  carrying  36  passengers 
was  attached.  This  was  considered  a  working-model  only, 
and  was  rated  at  one  horse-power. 

Ross  Winans,  writing  of  this  trial  of  Cooper's  eng^e, 
makes  a  comparison  with  the  work  done  by  Stephenson's 
"  Rocket,"  and  claims  a  decided  superiority  for  the  former. 
He  concluded  that  the  trial  established  fnlly  the  practica- 
bility of  using  locomotives  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road 
at  high  speeds,  and  on  all  its  cnrres  and  heavy  gradients, 
without  inconvenience  or  danger. 

This  en^ne  had  a  vertical  tabnlar  boOer,  and  the  draught 
waa  urged,  like  that  of  the  "Novelty"  at  Liverpool,  by  me- 
chanical means — a  revolving  fan.  The  single  Bteam-cylin- 
der  was  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  of  piaton  14| 
inches.  The  wheels  were  SO  inches  in  diameter,  and  con- 
nected to  the  crank-shaft  by  gearing.  The  engine,  on  the 
trial,  worked  up  to  1,43  horse-power,  and  drew  a  gross 
weight  of  4ti  tons.  Mr.  Cooper,  onable  to  find  snch  tubes 
as  he  needed  for  his  boiler,  used  gnn-harrels.  The  whole 
machine  weighed  less  than  a  ton. 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Gartner,  a  little  latw,  built  the  "York" 
for  this  road — a  locomotive  having  also  a  vertical  boiler,  of 
very  similar  form  to  the  modem  steam  fire-enpne  boiler,  51 
inches  in  diameter,  and  containing  282  fire-tnbes,  16  inches 
long,  and  tapering  from  1^  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom 
to  li  at  the  top,  where  the  gases  were  discharged  through 
a  combustion-chamber  into  a  steam-chimney.  This  engine 
weighed  3J  tons. 

They  subsequently  built  several  "  gra^hopper  "  engines 

.   (Fig.  59),  some  of  which  ran  many  years,  doing  good-  work^ 

and  one  or  two  of  which  are  still  in  existence.    The  first — 
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the  "Atlantic" — was  set  at  work  in  September,  1832,  and 
hauled  50  tone  from  Baltiniore  40  miles,  over  gradients  hav- 
ing a  maximum  rise  of  37  feet  to  the  mile,  and  on  cnrreci 
faaving  a  minimum  radins  of  400  feet,  at  the  rate  of  13  to 
IS  miles  an  hour.  This  en^ne  weighed  &}  tons,  carried  50 
pounds  of  steam — a  pressure  then  common  on  both  continento 
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— and  homed  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal  on  the  round  trip. 
The  blast  was  eecured  by  a  fan,  and  the  valve-gear  was 
worked  by  cams  instead  of  eccentrics.  This  en^i^e  made 
the  round  trip  at  a  cost  of  tl6,  doing  the  work  of  43  horses, 
which  had  cost  t33  per  trip.  The  engine  cost  t4,600,  and 
was  dedgned  by  Phineas  Davis,  assisted  by  Ross  Winans. 

Mr.  Miller,  on  his  retom  from  the  Liverpool  A  Man- 
Chester  trial,  ordered  a  locomotive  for  the  Charleston  & 
Hamburg  Railroad  from  the  West  Point  Fonndery.    This 
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engine  was  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  draw  three  times 
itB  weight  at  the  rate  of  10  milea  an  hour.  It  was  boilt 
dmiDg  the  Bommer  of  1830,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Miller, 
and  reached  Charleston  in  October.  The  trials  were  made 
in  November  and  December, 

This  engine  (Fig.  60)  had  a  vertical  tubular  boiler,  in 
which  the  gases  rose  through  a  very  high  fire-box,  into 
which  large  numbers  of  rods  projected  from  the  sides  and 
top,  and  passed  out  through  tubes  leading  them  laterally 
outward  into  an  ontdde  jacket,  through  which  they  rose  to 
the  chimney.  The  steam-cylinders  were  two  in  nomber, 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  of  16  inches  stroke,  inclined  so  as 
to  connect  with  the  driving-axle.  The  four  wheels  were  all 
of  the  same  dze,  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  connected  by 


Fie.  tO—tbt  "  BMt  tVlmd,-  IBUO- 

conpling-rods.  The  engine  weighed  4J  tona.  The  "  Beat 
Friend,"  as  it  was  called,  did  excellent  work  nntil  Jane, 
1831,  when  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  in  consequence  of  the 
recklessnees  of  the  fireman,  onexpectedly  closed  its  career. 
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A  second  engine  (Fig.  61)  was  built  for  this  road,  at  the 
West  Point  Foundery,  from  plans  fnrnislied  by  Horatio 
Allen,  and  vaa  received  and  set  at  work  early  in  the  spring 


rm.  M.— The  "We«  Pomt,"  1881. 

of  1831,  The  engine,  called  the  "  West  Point,"  had  a  hori- 
zontal tubular  boiler,  but  was  in  other  respects  very  similar 
to  the  "  Best  Friend."  It  is  said  to  have  done  very  good 
work. 

The  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad  ordered  an  engine 
at  about  this  time,  also,  of  the  West  Point  Foundery,  and 
the  trials,  made  in  July  and  Angost,  1831,  proved  thorough- 
ly successful.  , 

This  engine,  the  "  De  Witt  Clinton,"  was  contracted  for 
by  John  B,  Jervis,  and  fitted  up  by  David  Matthew.  It 
had  two  steam-cylinders,  each  6^  inches  in  diameter  and  16 
inches  stroke  of  piston.     The  connecting-rods  were  directiy 
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attached  to  a  cranked  axle,  and  turned  fonr  coupled  wheels 
4^  feet  in  diameter.  These  wheels  had  cast-iron  hahs  and 
mronght-iron  spolies  and  tires.  The  tubes  were  of  copper, 
3^  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  long.  The  en^ne  weighed 
3^  tons,  and  hauled  5  cars  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour. 

Another  engine,  the  "  South  Carolina "  (Fig.  62),  was 
designed  by  Horatio  Allen  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
and  completed  late  in  the  year  1831.  This  was  the  first 
eight-wheeled  engine,  and  the  prototype,  also,  of  a  peculiar 
and  lately-revived  fonn  of  engine. 

In  the  annuner  of  1833,  an  engine  built  by  Messrs.  Davis 
&  Giartner,  of  Yorli,  Fa.,  was  put  on  the  Baltimore  Ss 
Ohio  road,  whicli  at  times  attained  a  speed,  unloaded,  of  30 
miles  an  hour.  The  engine  weighed  3J  tons,  and  drew, 
usually,  4  cars,  weighing  altogether  14  tons,  from  Baltimore 
to  Ellicott's  Mills,  a  distance  of  1,8  miles,  in  the  schedule- 
time,  one  hour. 


pe.  as.— The  "HooUi  CwtJtoi,"  183L 

Horatio  Allen's  engine  on  the  South  Carolina  Rsdlroad 
ie  said  to  have  been  the  first  eight-wheeled  engine  ever  built 

It  was  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing 
that  the  first  locomotive  was  built  of  what  is  now  distino- 
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tively  known  as  the  American  type — an  engine  with  a 
"truck"  or  "bogie "under  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler. 
This  was  the  "  American  "  No.  1,  built  at  the  West  Point 
Foundery,  from  plans  furnished  by  John  B.  Jervia,  Chief 
Engineer,  for  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  R^lroad.  Ross 
Winans  had  already  (1831)  introduced  the  passenger-car 
with  Bwiveling  trucks.*  It  was  completed  in  Aagust,  183S, 
and  is  said  by  Mr.  Matthew  to  have  been  an  extremely  fast 
and  gmooth-mnning  engine.  A  mile  a  minute  was  repeat-' 
edly  attuned,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  same  authority,'  that 
a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  was  sometimes  made  over  a 
single  mile.  This  engine  had  cylinders  &i  inches  diameter, 
16  inches  stroke  of  piston,  two  pairs  of  dnTing-wheels, 
coupled,  5  feet  in  diamet^  each  ;  and  the  tmck  had  four 
33-inch  wheels.  The  boiler  contained  tubes  3  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  its  fiic-hox  was  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  10  inches 
wide.  Bobert  Stephenson  &  Co.  subsequently  built  a  simi- 
lar enfpne,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Jervis,  and  for  the  same 
road.  It  was  set  at  work  in  1833.  In  both  engines  ihe 
driving-wheels  were  behind  the  fire-box.  This  engine  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact — shown  by  the  description 
already  given  of  other  and  earlier  engines — ^that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  mechanic,  and  the  boldness  and 
self-confidence  which  have  to  the  present  time  distii^piished 
him,  were  among  Uie  earliest  of  the  fruits'  of  our  political 
independence  and  freedom. 

These  American  engines  were  all  designed  to  bum  an- 
thracite coal.  The  English  locomotives  all  burned  bitu- 
minonscoaL 

Bob^t  L,  Stevens,  the  IVesident  and  Engineer  of  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad,  and  a  distinguished  son  of 
Colonel  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  was  engt^ed,  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  liverpool  &  Manchester  Rail- 

'  "Hiator;  of  the  Fint  LocomatiTes  In  America,"  Brown. 
'  "BoMWiiiHuti«^TbeEa8t«nBtIlioidGoin|Mii;— Gridenoe."    Bob- 
toti,  18M. 
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load,  in  the  cotutrnotion  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail, 
road.  It  -was  iien  that  the  first  of  the  now  etandard  fonn 
of  T-iail  v&a  lud  down.    It  was  of  malleable  iron,  and  of 


Fto.  tt.— Th«  "Btneoi"  BalL  EaJwgal  SeettoD. 

the  form  shown  in  the  accompanying  figore.  It  was  de- 
ngaed  by  Mr.  StevenB,  and  is  known  in  the  United  States 
as  the  "Stevens"  raiL  In  Europe,  where  it  was  introduced 
some  years  afterward,  it  is  sometimes  called  the"  Vignolles" 
raiL  He  purchased  an  engine  of  the  Stephensons  soon  after 
the  trial  at  R^unhill,  and  this  en^e,  the  "  John  Bnll,"  was 
set  up  on  the  then  uncompleted  road  at  Bordentown,  in  the 
year  1831.  Its  first  public  trial  was  made  in  November  of 
that  year.  The  road  was  opened-  for  trafSc,  from  end  to 
end,  two  years  later.  This  engine  had  steam-cylinders  9 
inches  in  diameter,  3  feet  stroke  of  piston,  one  p^  of  driv- 
ers H  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  10  tons.  This  engine, 
and  that  built  by  Phineas  Davis  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Riulroad,  were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Fliiladelphia,  in  the  year  1876. 

Endues  supplied  to  the  Camden  is  Amboy  Railroad 
subsequent  to  1831  were  built  from  the  designs  of  Rob- 
ert L.  Stevens,  in  the  shop  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens,  at 
Hoboken.  The  other  principal  roads  of  the  country,  at 
first,  very  generally  purchased  their  engines  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  then  a  small  shop  owned  by  Matthias 
W.  Baldwin.  Baldwin's  first  engine  was  a  little  model 
bnilt  for  Feate's  Museum,  to  illustrate  to  the  viei(<»B  of  that 
then  well-known  place  of  entertainment  the  eharaeter  of  the 
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new  motor,  the  suocees  of  which,  at  R&inhill,  had  just  then 
excited  the  attention  of  the  world.  This  was  in  1831,  and 
the  Bucoeseful  worting  of  this  little  model  led  to  his  re- 
ceiving an  order  for  an  en^ne  from  the  Philadelphia  & 
Oermantown  Riulroad.  Mr.  Baldwin,  after  stadyiag  the 
new  engine  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  road,  made  his  plans, 
and  bidlt  an  engine  (Fig.  64),  completing  it  in  the  antnmn 
.  of  1832,  and  setting  it  in  operation  November  23d  of  that 
year.  It  Was  kept  at  work  on  that  line  of  road  for  s' period 
of  30  years  or  more.  This  engine  was  of  Stephenson's 
"  Planet "  class,  mounted  on  two  driving-wheelB  H  feet  in 
diameter  each,  and  two  separate  wheels  of  the  same  size, 
uncoupled.  The  steam-cylinders  were  9i  inches  in  diame- 
ter, 18  inches  stroke  of  piston,  and  were  placed  horizontally 
on  each  side  of  the  smoke-box.  Tlie  boiler,  2^  feet  in  diam- 
eter, contained  72  copper  tubes  1-^  inches  in  diameter  and  7 
feet  long.    The  engine  cost  the  rairoad  oompany  $3,600. 


On  the  trial,  steam  was  raised  in  20  minutes,  and  the  maxi- 
mum speed  noted  was  38  miles  an  hour.  The  engine  sub- 
,  sequently  attained  a  speed  of  over  30  miles.    In  1834,  iSx. 
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Baldwin  completed  for  Mr.  E.  L.. Miller,  of  CharleBton,  a 
six-wheeled  engine,  the  "E.  L.  Miller"  (Fig.  65),  with  oyl- 
indflis  10  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  stroke  of  piston. 


He  made  the  boiler  of  this  engine  of  a  form  which  remained 
standard  many  years,  ■with  a  high  dome  over  the  fire-box. 
At  about  the  same  time,  he  built  the  "  Lancaster,"  an  engine 
resembling  the  "  Miller,"  for  the  State  road  to  Colombia, 
and  several  others  were  soon  contracted  for  and  bnilt.  By 
the  end  of  1834,  5  engines  had  been  built  by  him,  and  the 
coDstrnotion  of  locomotive-engines  had  become  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  promising  industries  of  the  United  States. 
Mr,  William  Norris  establiBhed  a  shop  in  Philadelphia  in 
1833,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  until  it,  like  the  Bald- 
win Works,  became  a  lai^  establishment.  He  usually 
built  a  six-wheeled  engine,  with  a  leading-truck  or  bone, 
and  placed  his  driving-wheels  in  front  of  the  fire-box. 

At  this  time  the  English  locomotives  were  bmlt  to  carry 
60  pounds  of  ateam.  The  American  builders  adopted  press- 
ures of  120  to  130  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  now  general- 
ly standard  pressures  throughout  the  world.  In  the  years 
1836  and  1837,  B^dwin  built  80  engines.  They  were  of 
three  daases  :  Ist,  with  cylinders  13^  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  16  inches  stroke,  weighing  13  tons  ;  3d,  wifli  eytin. 
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dera  13  hj  16,  and  a  weight  of  10}  tons ;  and  Sd,  engines 
weighing  9  tonB,  and  having  steam-oylindere  of  10}  inchra 
diameter  and  of  the  same  stroke.  The  driving-wheelfl  were 
OBoallj  4}  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cylinder  "inside-con- 
nected "  to  cranked  axles.  A  few  "  onteide-eonnected  "  en- 
gines were  made,  this  plan  becoming  generally  adopted  at 
a  later  period. 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  were  very  soon  sup- 
plied with  locomotive-eng^es  bnUt  in  America.  In  the 
year  1836,  William  Norris,  who  had  two  years  before  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  Colonel  Stephen  H.  Long,  an  army- 
offioer  who  patented  and  built  locomotives  of  his  own  de- 
sign, built  the  "  Oeoi^  Washington,"  and  set  it  at  work. 
This  engine,  weighing  14,400  pounds,  drew  19,200  pounds 
up  an  incline  ^800  feet  long,  lising  369  feet  to  the  mile,  at 
the  speed  of  15}  miles  an  hour.  This  showed  an  adhesion 
not  far  from  one-third  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels. 
This  was  considered  a  very  wonderful  performuioe,  and  it 
produced  such  an  impreadon  at  the  time,  that  several  copies 
of  the  "  George  Washington "  were  made,  on  orders  from 
British  railroads,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment  of 
the  reputation  of  the  locomotive-en^ne  builders  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  foundation  which  has  never  since 
faUed  them.  'The  engine  had  Jervis's  forward-truck,  now 
always  seen  under  standard  engines,  which  had  already  been 
placed  under  railroad-cars  by  Ross  Winans. 

In  Kew  England,  the  Looks  &  Canals  Company,  of 
Lowell,  began  building  engines  as  early  as  1834,  copying 
the  Stephenson  engine.  Hinckley  &  Drory,  of  Boston, 
commenced  building  an  outside-connected  engine  in  1840, 
and  their  successors,  the  Boston  Locomotive  Works,  became 
the  lai^est  manufacturing  establishment  of  the  kind  in  l^ev 
England.  Two  years  later.  Bora  Winans,  the  Baltimore 
builder,  introduced  some  of  his  engines  apon  Eastern  rail- 
roads, fitting  them  with  aprigbt  boilers,  and  burning  an- 
thracite ooaL 
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The  changee  which  huve  been  outlined  produced  the 
now  typical  American  locomotiTe.  It  was  neoesssrily  given 
such  f  crm  that  it  would  work  Baf  ely  and  efficiently  on  rough, 
ill-ballasted,  and  often  sharply-winding  tracks ;  and  thus  it 
Boon  became  evident  that  the  two  pairs  of  coupled  driving- 
wheels,  oanying  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  whole  engine, 
the  forward-truck,  and  the  syetem  of  "  equalizing  "  snspen- 
sion-bars,  by  which  the  weight  is  distributed  tsiilj  among 
all  the  wheels,  whatever  the  poration  of  the  engine,  or  what- 
ever the  irregularity  of  the  track,  made  it  the  very  best  of 
all  known  types  of  locomotive  for  the  nutroada  of  a  new 
country.  Experi^ioe  has  shown  it  equally  excellent  on  the 
smoothest  and  best  of  roads.  The  "cow-catcher,"  placed 
in  front  to  remove  obstacles  from  the  track,  the  bell,  and 
the  heavy  whistle,  are  characteristics  of  the  American  en- 
gine also.  The  severity  of  winter-storms  compelled  the 
adoption  of  the  "cab,"  or  house,  and  the  use  of  wood  for 
fuel  led  to  the  invention  of  the  "  Bpark-arreeter "  for  that 
class  of  engines.  The  heavy  grades  on  many  roads  led  to 
the  use  of  the  "  sand-hox,"  from  which  sand  was  sprinkled 
on  the  track,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  wheels. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  now  standard  chilled  wheel  was 
introduced  for  cars  and  trucks ;  the  single  eccentric,  which 
had  been,  antU  then,  used  on  Baldwin  engines,  was  dis- 
placed by  the  double  eccentric,  with  hooka  in  place  of  the 
link ;  and,  a  year  later,  the  iron  fi-ame  took  the  place  of 
the  previously-used  wooden  frame  on  all  eng^es. 

The  year  1837  introduced  a  period  of  great  depression 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  which  oontinaed  until  the  year 
1640,  or  later,  and  seriously  checked  all  kiads  of  manufac- 
turing, including  the  building  of  locomotives.  On  the  re- 
vival of  busineee,  numbers  of  new  locomotive-works  were 
started,  and  in  these  establishments  ori^nated  many  new 
types  of  engine,  each  of  the  more  successful  of  which  was 
adapted  to  some  peculiar  set  of  conditions.  This  variety  of 
type  is  still  seen  on  newly  all  of  the  principal  roads. 
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The  direction  of  change  in  the  constmction  of  locomo- 
tive-engines  at  the  period  at  which  this  dlTiaion  of  the  saV 
ject  temduates  is  very  well  indicated  in  a  letter  ^ro  Rob- 
ert Stephcwson  to  Robert  L.  Stevens,  dated  1833,  which  ie 
now  preserved  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
writes  :  "  I  am  sorry  that  the  feeling  in  the  United  States 
in  favour  of  light  railways  is  so  general  In  England  we  are 
TnaVing  every  sacceeding  railway  stronger  and  more  sab- 
stantiaL"  He  adds:  "Small  engines  are  Icraing  ground, 
and  lat^  ones  are  daily  demonstrating  that  powerful  en- 
gines are  tbe  most  economical."  He  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
latest  engine,  weighing  nine  tons,  and  capable,  aa  he  states, 
of  "  taking  100  tons,  gross  load,  at  the  rate  of  1 6  or  17  milee 
fm  hour  on  a  level."  To-day  there  are  engines  baUt  weir- 
ing 70  tons,  and  our  locomotive-builders  have  standard  sizes 
goaranteed  to  draw  over  2,000  tons  on  a  good  and  level 
track. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MODERN  STEAM-ENOINB 

"TCHiA  1ft  ploi  merreilleuse  de  tontes  lea  Uadunea ;  le  HAoanieme  ree- 
icmble  i.  oelni  dea  mimmi.  La  ohaleur  est  le  prindpe  de  son  moaTement ; 
il  IB  flit  duia  les  difffireiu  tajsai  one  drcidition,  comme  oelle  do  sang 
daiu  lea  Teinea,  ajant  dca  Talvulea  qui  a'auvrent  et  ae  ferment  k  propos ; 
ellee  se  itoociit,  a'dracne  d'elle  mdme  dons  lea  temps  rfi^ia,  et  tire  de  aoa  tn- 
yH  tout  oe  qa'il  M  £aat  poor  subciater.  Cette  Uachlne  a  pris  sa  naia- 
eaooe  en  Anf^elerre,  et  loutes  le«  H&diinea  i  feu  qu'on  &  congtrnltes  oilleun 
qoe  dans  1ft  Onnde  Br^tagoe  ant  iti  ez£cat£ea  pat  des  Anglais." — BzupoB. 

Thb  Sbconi>  Pbbiod  op  Application — 1800-1850  (con- 
itnitbd).    The  Steam-Engine  Afpleed  to  Ship-Fbo- 

POXSION. 

Among  the  most  obvioosly  important  and  moet  inconceiT- 
sbly  frnitfnl  of  all  tlie  applications  of  steam  vhich  marked 
the  period  we  are  now  stadying,  is  that  of  the  steam-^n- 
^ne  to  the  propolaion  of  vesBela.  This  direction  of  applica- 
tion has  been  that  which  haa,  from  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  the  steam-en^ne,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  political  economist  and  the  historian,  as  well  as  the 
mechanician,  whenever  a  new  improreinent,  or  the  rerival 
of  an  old  device,  has  awakened  a  faint  conception  of  the 
possibilities  attendant  upon  the  introdnction  of  a  machine 
capable  of  making  so  great  a  force  available.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes,  the  prophecies,  and  the  aspirations  of 
earlier  times,  in  the  modem  marine  steam-engine,  may  be 
jnstly  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  triumphs  of  me- 
chanical engineering.    Although,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
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attempts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  efFeot  this 
application  of  steam-power,  they  were  aotsnccesBfol,  and 
th«  steamship  is  a  product  of  the  present  century.  Ko 
such  attempts  were  commercially  successful  until  after  the 
time  of  Newcomen  and  Watt,  and  at  the  commenc^uent  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  few  years  since 
the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  frequently  made  in 
sailing-vessels,  and  the  dangers,  the  disoomforts,  and  the 
irregularides  of  their  trips  were  most  serious.  Now,  hardly 
a  day  passes  that  does  not  see  several  large  and  powerful 
steamers  leaving  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Liverpool  to 
make  the  same  voyages,  and  their  passages  are  made  with 
such  regularity  and  safety,  that  travelers  can  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  time  of  thw'  arrival  at  the  termination  of 
their  voyage  to  a  day,  and  can  cross  with  safety  and  with 
comparative  comfort  even  amid  the  storms  of  winter.  Yet  all 
that  we  to-day  see  of  the  extent  and  the  efficiency  of  steam- 
navigation  has  been  the  work  of  the  present  century,  and  it 
may  well  excite  our  wonder  and  our  admiration. 

The  history  of  this  development  of  the  use  of  steun- 
power  illustrates  most  perfectly  that  process  of  growth  of 
this  invention  which  haa  been  already  referred  to ;  and 
we  can  here  trace  it,  step  by  step,  from  the  earliest  and 
rudest  devices  up  to  those  most  recent  and  moat  perfect  de- 
signs which  represent  the  most  successful  existing  types  of 
the  heat-engine — whether  considered  with  reference  to  its 
design  and  coastmctlon,  or  as  the  highest  application  of 
known  scientific  principles — ^that  have  yet  been  seen  in  even 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  paddle-wheel  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  oars  at  a 

very  early  date,  and  a  description  of  paddle-wheels  applied 

,  to  vessels,  curiously  illuBtrat«d  by  a  large  wood-cut,  may  be 

I  found  in  the  work  of  Fammelli, "  De  I'artificioses  machines," 

\  published  in  old  French  in  1568.      Clark '  quotes  from 

^  "  SteALu  and  the  Steam-Engine." 
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Ogilby's  edition  of  the  "Odyssey"  a  stanza  whicli  reads 
like  a  prophecy,  and  almost  awakens  a  belief  that  the 
great  poet  had  a  knowledge  of  Bteam-veasels  in  those  early 
times — a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Tbe 
priaoe  thoe  addresses  Ulyas^ : 

'"We  nae  nor  Helm  DOT  Hchns-man.  Oar  tall  shipa 
Hare  Souls,  and  plow  vith  Beason  up  the  deep! ; 
All  atim,  Coimtriea  knoir,  and  where  the;  list, 

*   Through  biUowef^de,reiled  in  obscuring  mat; 
Not  tear  the;  Bocks,  nor  Dangers  on  the  waj." 

Pope's  translation '  famishes  the  following  rendering  of 
Homer's  prophecy : 

"  Bo  ahalt  thoa  mstuit  reach  the  realm  aaaigned, 
la  wondrouB  ships,  seU-mored,  inatinct  with  mind  ;  ^ 

Thoogfa  cloude  and  datknesa  veil  the  encumbered  sky. 
Fearless,  through  darimesa  and  through  clouds  they  flj. 
Though  tempests  rage,  though  rolls  the  swelling  main, 
The  seaB  ma;  roll,  the  tempests  swell  in  vain ; 
E'en  the  stem  god  that  o'er  the  vaTes  presides. 
Sate  aa  they  pass  and  safe  repass  the  tide, 
With  focy  borne ;  while,  cardess,  they  convey 
PromlBoaouB  ererj  guest  to  every  bay." 

It  is  stated,  that  the  Roman  army  nnder  ClAudiiiB  Can- 
dex  was  taken  across  to  Sicily  in  boats  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels  tamed  by  oxen.  Yoltnrias  gives  pictnres  of  such 
vessels. 

This  application  of  the  force  of  steam  was  very  poedbly 
anticipated  600  years  ago  by  Roger  Bacon,  the  learned 
Franciscan  monk,  who,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  intel- 
lectual torpor,  wrote : 

"  I  will  now  mention  some  wonderful  works  of  art  and 
nature,  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  magic,  and  which  magio 

'  "Oc^Bwy,"  Book  Tni.,  p.  176, 
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conld  not  perforni,  InstnunentB  may  be  made  by  wMcb 
the  largest  ebipa,  with  only  one  man  guiding  them,  will  be 
carried  with  greater  Telocity  than  if  they  wwe  fall  oS  sail- 
ors," etc.,  etc, 

Darwin's  poetical  prophecy  was  published  long  years 
before  Watt's  engine  rendered  its  partial  f nlfiUment  a  pos- 
sibility ;  and  thus,  for  many  years  before  even  the  first 
promising  effort  had  been  made,  the  minds  of  the  more  in- 
telligent had  been  prepared  to  appreciate  the  invention 
when  it  should  finally  be  brought  forward. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  propel  a  vessel  by  steam  is 
chumed  by  Spanisli  authorities,  as  has  been  stated,  to  have 
been  made  by  Blasco  de  Oaray,  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona, 
I  Spain,  in  1543,  The  record,  claimed  as  havii^  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Spanish  archives  at  Simancas,  states  the 
vessel  to  have  been  of  200  tons  burden,  and  to  have  been 
moved  by  paddle-wheels  ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  specta- 
tors saw,  althongh  not  allowed  closely  to  inspect  the  appa- 
ratus, that  one  part  of  it  was  a  "vessel  of  boiling  water" ; 
and  it  is  also  stated  that  objection  was  made  to  the  use  of 
this  part  of  the  machine,  because  of  the  danger  of  esplosion. 

The  account  seems  somewhat  apocryphal,  and  it  certain- 
ly led  to  no  useful  results. 

In  an  anonymous  English  pamphlet,  published  in  1651, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  an  indefinite  reference  to  what  may 
probably  have  been  the  steam-engine  is  made,  and  it  is 
there  stated  to  be  capable  of  sucoesafnl  application  to  pro- 
pelling boats. 

In  1690,  Papin  proposed  to  use  his  pistou-en^ne  to 
drive  paddle-wheels  to  propel  vessels  ;  and  in  1707  he  ap- 
plied the  steam-engine,  which  he  iiad  proposed  as  a  pump- 
ing-engine,  to  driving  a  model  boat  on  the  Fulda  at  Cassel. 
In  this  trial  he  used  the  arrangement  of  which  a  sketch  has 
been  shown,  his  pumping-engine  forcing  up  water  to  turn  a 
water-wheel,  which,  in  tarn,  was  made  to  drive  the  paddlea. 
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An  aocotmt  of  hia  experiments  is  to  be  fotmd  in  manuscript 
in  the  coireBpondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Papin,  pre- 
served in  the  Boyal  library  at  Hanover.  Profeasor  Joy 
foond  there  the  following  letter  : ' 

"  Dion;riu£  TapSiL,  Conndlloc  uid  Ft^cisn  to  his  Boyil  HigfaneiB  ths 
Elector  of  Caaad,  also  Professor  of  H&thematios  st  Uarbarg,  In  kbont  to 
diepatch  a  vessel  of  sinpilar  ooiutroctiaii  down  tbe  lirer  Weser  to  Bremen. 
Ab  he  leama  that  all  lUpa  coming  from  Gasael,  or  an;  point  on  tbe  Fulda, 
are  not  permitted  U>  enter  the  Weser,  bnt  are  reqmred  to  unload  at  Uiin- 
den,  and  as  be  anticipatea  smne  difficult,  although  tboee  Tesaels  hare  a  dif- 
ferent object,  hie  own  not  being  intended  for  frdght,  he  begs  most  humblj 
that  a  gradoDB  order  be  granted  that  Ms  ship  ma;  be  allowed  to  pass  mi- 
moleeted  throogh  tbe  Electoral  domain ;  which  petition  I  most  humblj  anp- 
port.  Q.  W.  LuBHiTZ. 

-  HuoTIE,  July  IS,  ITOJ." 

This  letter  was  returned  to  Leibnitz,  with  the  following 
indorsement : 

"  The  Elect^iral  Coundllors  bare  found  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
granting  tbe  abore  petition,  and,  without  giring  their  reasons,  liaTe  directed 
me  to  inform  you  of  th^r  dedalon,  and  that,  in  cooseqaeuce,  the  request  is 
not  granted  by  his  Electoral  fflgbness.  H.  SncBi. 

"HASOTxa,  JWv  IG.  ITDI." 

Thifl  failure  of  Papin's  petition  was  the  death-blow  to 
his  effort  to  establish  steam-navigation.  A  mob  of  boat- 
men, who  thought  they  saw  in  the  embryo  steamship  Uie 
rain  of  their  baeineas,  attacked  the  vessel  at  night,  and  nt- 
terly  destroyed  it.  Papin  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
and  fled  to  iEngland. 

In  the  year  1736,  Jonathan  Halls  took  out  an  English 
patent  for  the  nse  of  a  steam-engine  for  ship-propiilsion, 
proposing  to  employ  his  steamboat  in  towing.  In  1737  he 
published  a  well-written  pamphlet,  describing  this  appa- 
ratus, which  is  shown  in  Fig.  66,  a  redaced  fac-simile  of 
the  plate  accompanying  his  paper. 

February  U,  18TT, 

n„jN.«j-v  Google 
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He  proposed  asing  the  Nevoomen  eagine,  fitted  vith  s 
connterpoiBe-weight  and  a  system  of  ropes  and  grooved 
wheels,  which,  by  a  peooliar  ratohet-like  action,  gave  a  oon- 
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tinnouB  rotary  motion.  His  vessel  was  to  have  been  used 
as  a  tow-boat.  He  says,  in  his  description  :  "  In  some  con- 
venient part  of  the  Tow-boat  there  is  placed  a  Vessel  about 
two-Srds  fall  of  water,  with  the  Top  closed  ;  and  this  Ves- 
sel being  kept  Boning,  rarifies  the  Water  into  a  Steam,  this 
Steam  being  oonvey'd  thro'  a  large  pipe  into  a  cylindrical 
Vessel,  and  there  condensed,  makes  a  Vacmirn,  which  causes 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to  press  down  on  this  Vessel, 
and  so  presses  down  a  Piston  that  is  fitted  into  this  Cylin- 
drical Vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr.  Newcomen's 
Engine,  with  which  he  raises  Water  by  Fire. 

"  P,  the  Pipe  coming  from  the  Fmnace  to  the  Cylinder. 
Q,  the  Cylinder  wherein  the  steam  is  condensed.  Ji,  the 
Valve  that  stops  the  Steam  from  coming  into  the  Cylinder, 
whilst  the  Steam  within  the  same  is  condensed.  8,  the 
Pipe  to  convey  the  condensing  Water  into  the  Cylinder. 
T,  a  cock  to  let  in  the  condensing  Water  when  the  Cylinder 
is  full  of  Steam  and  the  Valve,  P,  is  shut.  U,  a  Rope  fixed 
to  the  Piston  that  slides  up  and  down  in  the  Cylinder. 

"  JVbte.  This  Bope,  W,  is  the  same  Rope  that  goes  round 
the  wheel,  D,  in  the  machine." 

In  the  Uirge  division  of  his  plate,  A  is  the  chimney ;  £ 
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is  the  tow-boat ;  C  C  is  the  frame  carrying  the  eng^e ; 
Da,  J),  and  J>b  axe  three  wheels  carrying  the  ropes  M, 
Fb,  and  Fa,  M  being  the  rope  fT"  of  his  smaller  figure,  80. 
Ba  and  Hb  are  two  wheels  on  the  paddle-shafts,  XX,  ar- 
ranged with  pawls  BO  that  the  paddle-wheel,  II,  always 
tarnB  the  same  way,  though  the  wheels  Ha  and  Sb  are 
^ven  a  reciprocating  motion ;  Fb  is  a  rope  connecting 
the  wheels  in  the  reasel,  D  b,  with  the  wheels  at  the  stem. 
Hulls  says : 

"  When  the  Wdght,  6^,  is  so  raised,  while  the  wheels 
Da,  D,  and  Db  are  moving  backward,  the  Rope  ^a  gires 
way,  and  the  Power  of  the  Weight,  6,  brings  the  Wheel 
Ha  forward,  and  the  Fans  with  it,  so  that  the  Fans  alwa]rs 
keep  going  forward,  notwithstanding  the  Wheels  Da,  D, 
and  D  b  move  backward  and  forward  as  the  Piston  moves 
np  and  down  in  the  Cylinder.  X  X  are  Teeth  for  a  Catch 
to  drop  in  from  the  Asis,  and  are  so  contrived  that  they 
catch  in  an  alternate  manner,  to  cause  the  Fan  to  move 
always  forward,  for  the  Wheel  Ha,  by  the  power  of  the 
weight,  G,  is  perfonning  his  Office  while  the  other  wheel, 
Sb,  goes  back  in  order  to  fetch  another  stroke. 

"  Note.  The  weight,  G,  must  contain  but  half  the  w^ght 
of  the  Pillar  of  Air  pressing  on  the  Piston,  becaoae  the 
weight,  6,  is  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  Wheel  Hb  per- 
forms iia  Office,  so  that  it  is  in  effect  two  Machines  acting 
alternately,  by  the  weight  of  one  Pillar  of  Air,  of  such  a 
Diameter  as  the  Diameter  of  the  Cylinder  is." 

The  inventor  Buggests  the  use  of  timber  guards  to  pro- 
tect the  wheels  from  injury,  and,  in  shallow  water,  the  at- 
tachment to  the  paddle-shafts  of  cranks  "  to  strike  a  Shaft 
to  the  Bottom  of  the  River,  which  will  drive  the  Vessel 
forward  with  the  greater  Force."  He  concludes  :  "Thus  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  Account 
of  my  New-invented  Machine,  for  carrying  Vessels  out  of 
and  into  any  Fort,  Harbour,  or  River,  against  Wind  and 
Tide,  or  in  a  Cahn ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  whoever  shall 
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pve  himself  the  Troable  to  penue  this  Ess&y,  will  be  so 
oandid  as  to  excuse  or  overlook  any  Imperfections  in  the 
diction  or  manner  of  imting,  oonsideriDg  the  Hand  it  comes 
^m,  if  w^hat  I  have  imagined  may  only  appear  aa  plain  to 
others  as  it  has  done  to  me,  viz.,  That  the  Scheme  I  noir 
offer  is  Practicable,  and  if  encouraged  will  be  TJaefuL" 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  HnlU  ever  pnt  his 
scheme  to  the  test  of  experiment,  although  tradition  does 
say  that  he  made  a  model,  which  he  tried  with  suoh  ill  snc- 
cese  as  to  prevent  his  prosecution  of  the  experiment  fur- 
ther ;  and  doggerel  rhymes  are  still  extant  which  were  song 
by  his  neighbours  in  derision  of  his  folly,  as  they  consid- 
ered it. 

A  prize  was  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  1752,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  manner  of  impel- 
ling vessels  without  wind.  It  was  j^ven  to  BemouiUi,  who, 
in  bis  paper,  proposed  a  set  of  vanes  like  those  of  a  wind- 
mill— a  screw,  in  fact — one  to  he  placed  on  each  side  the 
vessel,  and  two  more  behind.  For  a  vessel  of  100  tons,  he 
proposed  a  shaft  14  feet  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  car- 
rying "  eight  wheels,  for  acting  on  the  water,  to  each  of 
which  it "  (the  shaft)  "  is  perpendicular,  and  forms  an  axis 
for  them  all ;  the  wheels  should  be  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  Each  wheel  consists  of  6  arms  of  iron,  each  3 
feet  long,  BO  that  the  whole  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  6  feet. 
Each  of  these  arms,  at  the  distance  of  20  inches  from  the 
centre,  carries  a  sheet-iron  plane  (or  paddle)  16  inches 
square,  which  is  inclined  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  60  de- 
grees, both  with  the  arbour  and  keel  of  the  vessel,  to  which 
the  arbour  is  placed  parallel.  To  sustam  this  arbour  and 
the  wheels,  two  strong  bars  of  iron,  between  2  and  3 
inches  thick,  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  at  right 
angles  to  it,  about  2J  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water." 
He  proposed  similar  screw-propellers  at  the  stem,  and 
suggested  that  they  oonld  be  driven  by  animal  or  by  steam- 
power. 

n,oN.«j-v  Google 
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But  a  more  remarkable  eesay  is  qnoted  by  Fignier ' — the 
paper  of  I'AbbS  Gantbier,  pabliabed  in  tbe  "  M4moires  de 
la  Soo!6t6  Royale  des  Sciences  et  Lettres  de  Nancy."  Ber- 
nooilli  bad  expressed  tbe  belief  tbat  tbe  beat  steam-en^ne 
tben  known — tbat  of  Nevoomen — was  not  superior  to  some 
otber  motors.  Gautbier  proposed  to  use  that  engine  in 
tbe  propulsion  of  paddle-wheels  placed  at  the  side  of 
tbe  Tessel.  His  plan  was  not  bronght  into  use,  bnt  bis 
paper  embodied  a  glowing  description  of  tbe  advan- 
t^es  to  be  seonred  by  its  adoption.  He  states  that  a 
galley  urged  by  26  oars  on  a  side  made  but  4,320  toises 
(8,420  meters),  or  about  5  miles,  an  boor,  and  required 
a  crew  o£  260  men.-  A  steam-engine,  doing  the  same 
work,  would  be  ready  for  action  at  all  times,  could 
be  applied,  when  not  driving  tbe  ressel,  to  raising  the 
anchor,  working  the  pumps,  and  to  ventilating  the  ship, 
while  the  fire  would  also  serve  to  cook  with.  The  engine 
would  occupy  less  space  and  weight  than  the  men,  would 
require  less  aliment,  and  tbat  of  a  less  expensive  kind,  etc. 
He  would  make  tbe  boiler  safe  against  explosions  by  bands 
of  iron ;  would  make  tbe  fire-box  of  iron,  with  a  water- 
filled  aah-pit  and  base-plate.  His  injection-water  was  to 
come  from  the  sea,  and  return  by  a  delivery-pipe  placed 
above  the  water-line.  Tbe  chains,  usually  leading  from  tbe 
end  of  the  beam  to  tbe  pump-rods,  were  to  be  carried 
around  wheels  on  the  paddle-shaft,  which  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  pawls  entering  a  rat«bet,  and  thus  the  paddles, 
having  been  given  several  revolutions  by  the  descent  of  the 
piston  and  the  unwinding  of  the  chain,  were  to  revolve 
freely  while  tbe  return-stroke  was  made,  the  chain  being 
bauled  down  and  rewound  by  the  wheel  on  the  shaft,  tbe 
latter  being  moved  by  a  weight.  The  engine  was  proposed 
to  be  of  6  feet  stroke,  and  to  make  16  strokes  per  minute, 
with  a  force  of  11,000  pounds. 

A  little  later  (1760),  a  Swiss  clei^yman,  J.  A.  Generois, 
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pabliahed  in  London  b  paper  relating  to  the  improTement 
of  navigation,'  in  wbicli  hie  plan  was  prop<wed  of  compresa- 
ing  springs  by  steam  or  other  power,  and  applying  their 
effort  while  TecoTering  their  form  to  Bhip-propnlsiou. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  in 
the  United  States  to  solve  this  problem,  which  had  begun 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  which  had  presented 
itself  to  the  meobanio  and  the  engineer. 

William  Heubt  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  then  lit- 
tle village  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  was  noted  as  an  ingeoioos 
and  Buccessfal  mechanic*  He  was  still  living  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  Mr,  Henry  was  the  first  to  make 
the  "  rag  "  carpet,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  screw-anger. 
He  was  of  a  Scotch  and  North-of-Ireland  family,  his  father, 
John  Henry,  and  his  two  older  brothers,  Robert  and  James, 
having  come  to  the  United  States  about  1720.  Robert  set- 
tled, finally,  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  said  that  Patrick  Henry, 
the  patriot  and  orator,  was  of  his  family.  The  others  re- 
mained in  Cheater  Connty,  Pa.,  where  William  was  bom, 
in  1T39.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  gonsmith,  and,  driven 
from  his  home  daring  the  Indian  war  (1755  to  1760),  settled 
in  Lancaster. 

In  the  year  1760  he  went  to  England  on  business,  where 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  invention — then  new,  and 
the  Bnbject  of  discussion  in  every  circle — of  James  Watt. 
He  saw  the  possibility  of  its  application  to  navigation  and  to 
driving  carriages,  and,  on  bis  return  home,  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  steam-engine,  and  finished  it  in  1763. 

Placing  it  in  a  boat  fitted  with  paddle-wheels,  he  made 
a  trial  of  the  new  machine  on  the  Conestoga  Biver,  near 
Lancaster,  where  the  craft,  by  some  accident,  sank,*  and 

■  "  Some  Tfew  Enquiries  tending  to  the  Improrement  of  NaTtgation." 
London,  1760. 

*  Laneader  DaUg  Mjntu,  Deoember  10,  I8T2.  This  accomit  is  col- 
I>t«d  from  variouB  nmnDScripIs  and  letters  tn  the  poaseesioii  of  the  aaOlor, 

*  Bowen'a  "  Sketdies,"  p.  S6. 
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WAS  loHt.  He  waa  cot  discouraged  by  this  failure,  but 
made  a  second  model,  adding  some  improvementB.  Among 
the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fhiloaophioal  Sooiety  is,  or  . 
waa,  a  design,  presented  by  Henry  in  1782,  of  one  of  his  I 
eteamboats.  The  Grerman  traveler  SchOpff  visited  the  i 
United  States  in  1783,  and  at  Mr.  Henry's  honse,  at  Lan- 
caster, was  shown  "  a  machine  by  Mr.  Henry,  intended  for 
the  propelling  of  boats,  etc  ;  '  but,'  said  Mr.  Henry, '  I  am 
doabtfol  whether  such  a  machine  would  find  favour  with 
the  public,  as  every  one  considerg  it  impracticable  against 
wind  and  tide ;  *  but  that  such  a  Boat  teiU  come  into  use 
and  navigate  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Miseisgippi, 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of,  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  of  Its  being  appreciated  and  applied." 

John  Fitch,  whose  experiments  will  prraently  be  re- 
ferred to,  was  an  acquaintance  and  frequent  visitor  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Henry,  and  may  probably  have  there  received 
the  earliest  suggestions  of  the  importance  of  this  applica- 
tion of  steam.  About  1777,  when  Henry  was  eng^ed  in 
making  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and 
the  screw-anger,  which  at  that  time  could  only  be  obtained 
of  him,  Robert  Fulton,  then  twelve  years  old,  visited  him, 
to  study  the  pjuntings  of  Benjamin  West,  who  had  long 
been  a  &iend  and  prot4g6  of  Henry.  He,  too,  not  improly- 
ably  received  there  the  first  su^^estion  which  afterward  led 
him  to  desert  the  art  to  which  he  at  first  devoted  himself, 
and  which  made  of  the  young  portrait-painter  a  successful 
inventor  and  en^neer.  West's  acquaintance  with  Henry 
had  no  snch  result.  The  yonng  painter  was  led  by  his 
patron  and  friend  to  attempt  historical  pictures,'  and  prob- 
ably owes  his  fame  greatly  "to  the  kindly  and  discerning 
mechanic'  Says  Gait,  in  his  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Benjamin 
West"  (London,  1816)  :  "Towards  Ms  old  friend,  William 
Henry,  of  Lancaster  City,  he  always  cherished  the  most 

'  Some  of  West's  portntiu,  including  tboae  of  Mi.  and  Un.  HeniJ, 
ware  Itlel;  in  the  {KMeeaaioii  of  Mr.  Jcdm  JotdMi,  of  PhJImiMphh. 
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grateful  affection  ;  he  vaa  the  first  who  urged  him  to  at- 
tempt historical  oompositioii." 

When,  after  the  invention  of  Watt,  the  steam-engine 
had  taken  snch  shape  that  it  could  really  work  the  propel- 
ling apparatus  of  a  paddle  or  screw  vessel,  a  new  impetos 
was  given  to  the  work  of  its  adaptation.  In  France,  the 
Marqnifl  de  Jooffroy  was  one  of  the  earlirat  to  perceive  that 
the  improvements  of  Watt,  rendering  the  en^ne  more  com* 
pact,  more  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  regular 
and  positive  in  ita  action,  had  made  it,  at  last,  readily  ap- 
plicable to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  The  brothers  Pfirier 
had  imported  a  Watt  engine  from  Soho,  and  this  was  at' 
tentively  studied  by  the  marquis,'  and  its  application  to  the 
paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-vessel  seemed  to  him  a  simple 
problem.  Comte  d'Auxiron  and  Chevalier  Charles  Mon- 
nin,  of  Follenai,  friends  and  companions  of  JoufEroy,  were 
similarly  interested,  and  the  three  are  said  to  have  often 
discussed  the  scheme  together,  and  to  have  imited  in  devis- 
ing methods  of  applying  the  new  motor. 

In  the  year  1770,  D'Auxiron  determined  to  attempt  the 
realization  of  the  plans  which  he  had  conceived.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  army,  prepared  his  plans  and 
drawings,  and  presented  them  to  M.  Bertin,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  year  1771  or  1772.  The  Minister  was  fa- 
vonrably  impressed,  and  the  King  (May  33, 1773)  granted 
D'Auxiron  a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  steam  in  river-naviga- 
tion for  15  years,  provided  he  should  prove  his  plans  prac- 
ticable, and  they  should  be  so  adjudged  by  the  Academy. 

A  company  had  been  formed,  the  day  previous,  consists 
ing  of  D'Audron,  Joud^y,  Comte  de  Dijon,  the  Mar- 
quis d'Tonne,  and  Follenai,  which  advanced  the  requisite 
funds.  The  first  vessel  was  commenced  in  December,  1773. 
When  nearly  completed,  in  September,  1774,  the  boat 
sprung  a  leak,  and,  one  night,  foundered  at  the  wharf. 
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After  Bome  angry  dieonSBioR,  during  which  D'Aoxiron  was 
rudely,  iwd  probably  nnjiutly,  accused  of  bad  faith,  the 
company  declined  to  advance  the  money  needed  to  reoover 
and  complete  the  vessel.  They  were,  however,  compelled 
by  the  court  to  furnish  it ;  but,  meantime,  D'Auxiron  died 
of  Apoplexy,  the  matter  dropped,  and  the  company  dis- 
solved. The  cost  of  the  experiment  had  been  something 
more  than  15,000  francs. 

The  heini  of  D'Aoxiron  tamed  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceased inventor  over  to  JoufErdy,  and  the  King  transferred 
to  him  the  monopoly  held  by  the  former.  Follenai  retained 
all  Mb  interest  in  the  project,  and  the  two  friends  soon  en- 
listed a  powerful  adherent  and  patron,  the  Marquis  Bncreet, 
a  well-known  soldier,  courtier,  and  member  of  the  Acade- 
my, who  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
scheme.  M.  JacqneB  Perier,  the  then  distinguished  me- 
chanic, was  consulted,  and  prepared  plans,  which  were 
adopted  in  place  of  those  of  Jonffiroy.  The  boat  was  built  , 
by  Pfirier,  and  a  trial  took  pisce  in  1774,  on  the  Seine.  J 
The  result  was  unsatisfactory.  The  little  craft  could  hardly 
stem  the  Blnggish  current  of  the  river,  and  tbe  failure  caused 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  scheme  by  Pdrier. 

Still  undiscouraged,  Jouffroy  retired  to  his  country 
home,  at  Baume-les-Dames,  on  the  river  Doabs.  There  he 
carried  on  his  experiments,  getting  his  work  done  as  best 
he  could,  with  themde  tools  and  insnlGcient  apparatus  of  a 
village  blacksmith,  A  Watt  engine  and  a  chain  carrying 
"  duck-foot  **  paddles  were  his  propelling  apparatuB.  The 
boat,  wMoh  was  about  14  feet  long  and  6  wide,  was  started 
in  June,  1776.  Tbe  dnck's-foot  system  of  paddles  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  Jouffroy  gave  it  up,  and  renewed  his 
experiments  with  a  new  arrangement.  He  placed  on  the 
paddle-wheel  shaft  a  ratchet-wheel,  and  on  the  piston-rod 
of  his  engine,  which  was  placed  horizontally  in  the  boat, 
a  double  rack,  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  of  which 
the  ratchet-wheel  geared.  Thus  the  wheels  turned  in  tiie 
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same  direction,  Thichever  way  the  piston  was  moving. 
The  new  engine  waa  built  at  Lyons  in  1780,  by  Messrs. 
Fr^res-Jean.  The  new  boat  was  about  ISO  feet  long  and 
16  feet  wide ;  the  wheels  were  14  feet  in  diameter,  their 
floats  6  feet  long,  and  the  "dip,"  or  depth  to  which  they 
reached,  was  about  2  feet.  The  boat  drew  3  feet  of  water, 
and  had  a  total  weight  of  about  150  tons. 
/  At  a  public  trial  of  the  vessel  at  Lyons,  July  15,  1783, 
the  little  steamer  was  so  auccessfnl  as  to  jnBtlfy  the  publi- 
I  cation  of  the  fact  by  a  report  and  a  proclamation.  The 
fact  that  the  experiment  was  not  made  at  Paris  was  made 
an  ezcnse  on  the  part  of  the  Academy  for  withholding  its 
indorsement,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  declin- 
ing to  confirm  to  Jonffroy  the  guaranteed  monopoly.  Im- 
poverished and  discouraged,  Jonffroy  gave  up  all  hope  of 
prosecuting  his  plans  auccessfnlly,  and  reentered  the  army. 
Thus  France  lost  an  honour  which  waa  already  within  her 
grasp,  as  she  had  already  lost  that  of  the  introduction  of 
the  steam-engine,  in  the  time  of  Papin. 

About  1785,  John  Fitch  and  James  Rumsey  were  en- 
gaged in  experiments  having  in  view  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation. 

Bumsey'a  experiments  began  in  1774,  and  in  1786  he 
succeeded  in  driving  a  boat  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour 
against  the  current  of  the. Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  W, 
Va.,  in  presence  of  General  Washington.  His  method  of 
propulsion  has  often  been  reinvented  since,  and  its  adoption 
urged  with  that  enthusiasm  and  persistence  which  is  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  inventors. 

Bnmsey  employed  his  enjpne  to  drive  a  great  pump 
which  forced  a  stream  of  water  aft,  thus  propelling  the 
boat  forward,  ae  proposed  earlier  by  Bemonilli.  This 
same  method  has  been  recently  tried  again  by  the  British 
Admiralty,  in  a  gunboat  of  moderate  size,  using  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  to  set  in  motion  the  propelling  stream,  and  with 
some  other  modifications  which  are  decided  im|aovements 
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npon  BuiDsey*s  rnde  arrftngementa,  but  which  have  not 
done  much  more  than  his  toward  the  introdnction  of 
"  Hydraulic  or  Jet  PropuMon,"  as  it  is  now  called, 

In  1787  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  State  of  Yirginia 
for  steam-navigation.  He  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Steam,"  which  was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  where 
a  Rnmsey  society* was  organized  for  the  encouragement  of 
attempts  at  steam-navigation, 

Rumsey  died  of  apoplexy,  while  explaining  some  of  his 
schemes  before  a  London  society  a  short  time  later,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1793,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  A  boat,  then  in 
process  of  construction  from  his  plans,  was  afterward  tried 
on  the  Thames,  in  1793,  and  steamed  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour.  The  State  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  presented 
his  son  with  a  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father's 
services  "  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steam- 
boat." 

John  Fptch  was  an  nnfortnnate  and  eccentric,  but  very 
ingenious,  Connecticut  mechanic.  After  roaming  about 
until  forty  years  of  age,  he  finally  settled  on  the  banb  of 
the  Delaware,  where  he  built  his  first  steamboat. 

In  April,  1785,  as  Fitch  himself  states,  at  Neshamony, 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
carriage  might  be  driven  by  steam.  After  considering  the 
subject  a  few  days,  his  attention  was  led  to  the  plan  of 
using  steam  to  propel  vessels,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  was  a  persistent  advocate  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steamboat.  At  this  time.  Fitch  says,  "I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  steam-engine  on  the  earth ; " 
and  he  was  somewhat  disappointed  when  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Irwin,  of  Keshamony,  showed  him  a  sketch  of 
<Mie  in  "Martin's  Philosophy." 

Fitch's  first  model  was  at  once  built,  and  was  soon  after 
tried  on  a  small  stream  near  Davisville.  The  machinery 
was  made  of  brass,  and  the  boat  was  impelled  by  paddle- 
wheels.     A  rough  model  of  his  steamboat  was  .shown  to 
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Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provost  of  the  University  of  PeniiBjl- 
vania,  vho,  Angost  30,  1785,  addressed  a  oommerLdatory 
letter  to  an  ei-Member  of  Congress,  William  C,  Honston, 
asking  him  to  assist  Fitoh  in  seeming  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government.  The  latter  referred  the  inventor,  by  a  letter 
of  recommendation,  to  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Lambert  Cadvalader.  With  this,  and  other  letters.  Fitch 
proceeded  to  New  York,  where  Congress  then  met,  and 
made  his  application  in  proper  form.  He  was  nnBnccesB- 
ful,  and  equally  so  m  attempting  to  secnre  aid  from  the 
Spanish  minister,  who  desired  that  the  profits  should  be 
seonred,  by  a  monopoly  of  the  invention,  to  the  King  of 
Sp^n.  Fitch  declined  further  negotiation,  determined 
that,  if  successful  at  all,  the  benefit  should  accrue  to  bis 
own  conntrymen. 

In  September,  1785,  Fitch  presented  to  the  American 
Fhiloeophioal  Society,  at  PhiUdelpbia,  a  model  in  which  he 
had  subetitnted  an  endless  chain  and  floats  for  the  paddle- 
wheels,  with  drawings  and  a  descriptive  account  of  his 
scheme.    This  model  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 


Tie.  tT^Fltch'a  Model,  ITSS. 

In  March,  1786,  Fitch  was  granted  a  patent  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  State  by  ^team,  for  14  years.  A 
month  later,  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  seeking  a  similar 
patent  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  did  not  at  once 
succeed,  but  in  a  few  days  he  had  formed  a  company,  r^sed 
1300,  and  set  about  finding  a  place  in  which  to  construct 
his  engine.  Henry  Voight,  a  Dutch  watchmaker,  a  good 
mechanic,  ,and  a  very  ingenious  man,  took  an  interest  in  the 
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company,  and  with  him  Fitch  set  about  his  work  with  great 
enthoraaem.  After  making  a  little  model,  having  a  steam- 
cylinder  hnt  one  inch  in  diameter,  they  bnilt  a  model  boat 
and  engine,  the  latter  having  a  diameter  of  cylinder  of  three 
inches.  They  tried  the  endless  chiun,  and  other  methods  of 
propaleion,  withont  success,  and  finally  succeeded  with  a  set 
of  oars  worked  by  the  engine.  In  Aagast,  1776,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  company  to  authorize  the  constniction  of  a 
larger  vessel ;  but  the  money  waa  not  readily  obtained. 
Meantime,  Fitch  continued  his  efforts  to  secure  a  patent 
from  the  State,  and  was  finally,  March  38,  1787,  snocess- 
fuL  He  also  obtained  a  similar  grant  from  the  State  of 
Delaware,  in  February  of  the  same  year,  and  from  New 
York,  March  19. 

Money  was  now  subscribed  more  freely,  and  the  work 
on  the  boat  continued  uninterruptedly  until  May,  1787, 
when  a  trial  was  made,  which  revealed  many  defects  in  the 
machinery.  The  cylinder-heads  were  of  wood,  and  leaked 
badly  ;  the  piston  leaked ;  the  condenser  waa  imperfect ; 
the  valves  were  not  tight.  AU  these  defects  were  reme- 
died, and  a  condenser  invented  by  Voight — the  "  pipe-con- 
denser " — was  substituted  for  that  defective  detail  as  pre- 
vioosly  made. 

The  steamboat  was  finally  placed  in  working  order,  and 
was  found  capable,  on  trial,  of  making  three  or  four  miles 
an  hour.  But  now  the  boiler  proved  to  be  too  small  to  fur- 
nish steam  steadily  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sustain  the 
higher  speed.  After  some  delay,  and  much  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  sanguine  inventor,  who  feared  that  he  might  be 
at  last  defeated  when  on  the  very  verge  of  success,  the 
necessary  changes  were  finally  made,  and  a  trial  took  place 
at  Philadelphia,  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion— then  in  session  at  Philadelphia  framing  the  Federal 
Constitution — Angust  22, 1787.  Many  of  the  distinguished 
spectators  gave  letters  to  Fitch  certifying  his  suoc^s.  Fitch 
now  went  to  Yir^nia,  where  he  succeeded  in  ohtuning  a 
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patent,  Kovember  7, 1787,  snd  then  retomed  to  ask  a  patent 
of  the  Cieneral  GoTemment. 

A  oontroversy  with  Rumsey  now  followed,  in  which 
Fitch  aaeerted  his  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  steamboat, 
and  denied  that  Ramsey  had  done  more  than  to  revive  the 
scheme  which  Bemouilli,  Franklin,  Henry,  F^e,  and 
others,  had  previously  proposed,  and  that  Rnmsey's  aCeam- 
boat  was  not  made  nntil  1766. 

The  boiler  adopted  in  Fitch's  boat  of  1787  was  a  "pipe- 
boiler,"  which  he  had  described  in  a  communication  to  the 
Fhilosophical  Society,  in  September,  1785.  It  consisted 
(Fig.  68)  of  a  small  water-pipe,  winding  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  furnace,  and  terminating  at  one  end  at  the 
point  at  which  the  feed-water  was  introduced,  and  at  the 
other  uniting  with  the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  engine. 
Voight's  condenser  was  similarly  constructed.      Rumsey 


FiQ.  «8.— Fllct  Bud  Voight'i  Bolter,  ITCT.  Fio.  SB,— Fileh'9  First  B«t,  1781. 

claimed  that  this  boiler  was  copied  from  his  designs.  Fitch 
brought  evidence  to  prove  that  Ramsey  had  not  built  such 
a  boiler  until  after  his  own. 

Fitch's  first  boat-engine  had  a  steam-cylinder  12  inches 
in  diameter.     A  second  engine  was  now  built  (1788)  with  a 
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cylinder  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  new  boat.  The  first 
vessel  was  45  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide  ;  the  new  boat  was 
60  feet  long  and  of  but  8  feet  breadth  of  beam.  The  first 
boat  (Fig.  69)  had  paddles  worked  at  the  sides,  with  the 
motion  ^ven  the  Indian  paddle  in  propelling  a  canoe ;  in 


the  second  boat  (Fig.  70)  they  were  similarly  worked,  bat 
were  placed  at  the  stem.  There  were  three  of  these  pad- 
dles. The  boat  was  finally  finished  in  July,  1788,  and  made 
a  trip  to  Burlington,  30  mUes  from  Philadelphia.  When 
jnst  reaching  their  destination,  their  boiler  gave  out,  and 
they  made  their  retnm-trip  to  Philadelphia  floating  with 
the  tide.  Subseqaently,  the  boat  made  a  number  of  excur- 
sions OD  the  Delaware  River,  making  three  or  four  miles  an 
honr. 

Another  of  Fitch's  boats,  in  April,  1790,  made  seven   I 
miles  an  honr.     Fitch,  writing  of  this  boat,  says  that  "  on  ' 
the  16th  of  April  we  got  onr  work  completed,  and  tried 
onr  boat  again  ;  and,  although  the  wind  blew  very  fresh  at 
the  east,  we  reigned  lord  high  admirals  of  the  Delaware, 
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and  no  boat  on  the  river  could  hold  way  with  ns."  In 
Jooe  of  that  year  it  was  placed  as  a  pasaenger-boat  on  a 
line  from  I^iiladelphia  to  Burlington,  Bristol,  Bordentown, 
and  Trenton,  occasionally  leaving  that  route  to  take  exciu> 
sions  to  Wilmington  and  Chester.  Daring  this  period,  the 
boat  probably  ran  between  2,000  and  3,000  miles,'  and  with 
no  serions  accident.  Dnring  the  winter  of  1790-'91,  Fitch 
commenced  another  steamboat,  the  "  Perseverance,"  and 
gave  oonaiderable  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  clum  for  a 
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patent  from  the  United  States.  The  boat  was  never  com- 
pleted, although  he  received  his  patent,  after  a  long  and 
spirited  contest  with  other  claimants,  on  the  26th  of  Angnst, 
1791,  and  Fitch  lost  all  hope  of  Bnccess.  He  went  to 
France  in  1793,  hoping  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  building 
Bteam-vessels  there,  but  was  again  dis^pointed,  and  worked 
his  passage  home  in  the  following  year. 
j  Is  the  year  1796,  Fitch  was  again  in  New  York  City, 
experimenting  with  a  little  acrea  steamboat  on  the  "  Col- 
lect "  Pond,  which  then  covered  that  part  of  the  city  now 
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occupied  by  the  "  Tombs,"  tbe  city  prieon.  This  little  boat 
was  &  ship's  yawl  fitted  with  a  screw,  like  that  adopted  later 
by  Woodcrof  t,  and  driven  by  a  mdely-made  engine. 

Fitch,  while  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  about  this 
time,  met  Oliver  Evans,  and  discossed  with  him  the  proba- 
ble fatm«  of  steam-navigation,  and  proposed  to  form  a 
company  in  the  West,  to  promote  the  introdnotion  of  steam 
on  the  great  rivers  of  that  part  of  the  country.  He  settled 
at  last  in  Eentncky,  on  his  land-grant,  and  there  amnaed 
himself  with  a  model  steamboat,  whioh  he  placed  in  a  Bmall 
stream  near  Bardstown.  His  death  occurred  there  in  July, 
1798,  and  his  body  still  lies  in  the  village  cemetery,  with 
only  a  rongh  stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

Both  Bomsey  and  Fitch  endeavonred  to  introdaoe  their 
methods  in  G-reat  Britain  ;  and  Fitch,  while  nrging  the  im- 
portance and  the  advantages  of  his  plan,  confidently  stated 
his  belief  that  the  ocean  would  soon  be  crossed  by  steam- 
vessds,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would 
also  become  eicloflively  a  steam-navigation.  His  reiter- 
ated assertion,  *'The  day  will  come  when  some  more 
powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention  ; 
but  no  one  will  believe  that  poor  Jobn  Fitch  can  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  attention,"  now  almost  sounds  like  a 
prophecy. 

During  this  period,  an  interest  which  had  never  dimin- 
ished in  Great  Britain  bad  led  to  the  introduction  of  exper- 
imental steamboats  in  that  country.  Patbick  Miller,  of 
Dalswinton,  had  commmced  experimenting,  in  1786-'87, 
with  boats  having  donble  or  triple  hulls,  and  propelled  by 
paddle-wheels  placed  between  the  parts  of  the  compound 
vessel.  James  Taylor,  a  young  man  who  had  been  engaged 
as  tutor  for  Mr.  Miller's  sons,  suggested,  in  1787,  the  sub- 
stitution of  steam  for  the  manual  power  which  bad  been, 
up  to  that  time,  relied  upon  in  their  propulsion.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, in  1787,  printed  a  description  of  Ms  plan  of  propelling 
apparatus,  and  in  it  stated  that  he  had  "  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  power  of  the  Steam-Engme  may  be  applied  to  work 
the  wheels." 

In  the  winter  of  1787-88,  William  Symmington,  who 
had  planned  a  new  form  of  ateam-engine,  and  made  a  snccess- 
f  ul  working-model,  was  employed  by  Mr,  Miller  to  constmct 
an  engine  for  a  new  boat.  This  was  built ;  the  little  en^ne, 
having  two  cylinders  of  but  four  inches  in  diameter,  was 
placed  on  board,  and  a  trial  was  made  October  14,  1788. 
The  vessel  (Fig.  72)  was  25  feet  long,  of  7  feet  beam,  and 
made  5  miles  an  hour. 


Via.  J2.— Miller,  Taylor,  uid  Symmlngtoo,  1198. 

Id  the  year  1789,  a  large  vessel  was  built,  with  an  engine 
having  a  steam-cylinder  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  ves- 
sel was  ready  for  trial  in  November  of  that  year.  On  the 
first  trial,  the  paddle-wheels  proved  too  slight,  and  broke 
down  ;  they  were  replaced  by  stronger  wheels,  and,  in  De- 
cember, the  boat,  on  trial,  made  seven  miles  an  hour. 

Miller,  like  many  other  inventors,  seems  to  have  lost  his 
interest  in  the  matter  as  soon  as  snccess  seemed  assured, 
and  dropped  it  to  take  up  other  incomplete  plans.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  British  Government 
gave  Taylor  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum,  and,  in  1887,  his 
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four  danghters  were  eaoh  given  a  similar  aimuity.  Mr. 
Miller  received  bo  reward,  although  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended over  £30,000.  The  engine  of  Symmington  vae 
oondeomed  by  Miller  as  "  the  most  improper  of  all  ateain- 
engines  for  giving  motion  to  a  vessel."  Kothing  more  was 
done  in  Great  Britain  until  early  in  the  succeeding  century. 

In  the  United  States,  several  mechanics  were  now  at 
wort  besidflB  Fitch.  Samael  Morey  and  Kathan  Bead  were 
among  these.  Nicholas  Roosevelt  was  another.  It  had 
just  been  foond  that  American  mechanics  were  able  to  do 
the  required  shop-work.  The  first  experimental  steam-en- 
gine built  in  America  is  stated  to  have  been  made  in  1773 
by  CSirifitopher  Colles,  a  lecturer  before  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society  at  Philadelphia.  The  first  steam-cylinder 
of  any  considerable  size  is  said '  to  have  been  made  by 
Sharpe  A  Curtenina,  of  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Moket  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Oxford,  N.  H,  He  was  naturally  fond  of  science  and 
mechanics,  and  became  something  of  an  inventor.  He  be- 
gan experimenting  with  the  steamboat  in  1790  or  earlier, 
building  a  small  vessel,  and  fitting  it  with  paddle-wheels 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  his  own  design,  and  conatracted 
by  himself.'  He  made  a  trial-trip  one  Sunday  morning  in 
the  summer  of  1790,  a  friend  to  accompany  him,  from  Ox- 
ford, up  the  Connecticut  River,  to  Fairlee,  Vt,,'  a  distance 
of  several  mUes,  and  retmned  safely.  He  then  went  to 
New  York,*  and  spent  the  summer  of  each  year  until  1793 
in  experimenting  with  his  boat  and  -  modifications  of  his 
engine.  In  1793  he  made  a  trip  to  Hartford,  returning  to 
New  York  the  next  summer.  His  boat  was  a  "stem- 
wheeler,"  and  is  stated  to  have  been  capable  of  steaming 
five  miles  an  hour.  He  next  went  to  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
where  he  built  a  larger  boat,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 

■  Eivinffton'i  OaxeUt,  Febniar;  IB,  11TB. 
'  Prtmdemx  Joiattal,  Uaj  1, 1814. 
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side-wheel  boat,  and  to  have  woriced  aatisfaotorily.  Ks 
fands  finally  gave  out,  and  he  gare  up  his  project  aftar 
having,  in  1797,  made  a  trip  to  PhiladelpltifL  Fiilton, 
Livingston,  and  Stevens  met  Morey  at  New  York,  inspect- 
ed his  boat,  and  made  an  excnrsioD  to  Greenwich  with  him.' 
Livingston  is  stud '  to  have  offered  to  assist  Morey  if  he 
sbonld  sQCceed  in  attaining  a  speed  of  ei^t  miles  an  honr. 

Morey'e  experiments  seem  to  have  been  condncted  very 
qnietly,  however,  and  almost  nothing  is  known  of  them. 
The  antbor  has  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars  of 
the  engines  nsed  by  him,  and  nothing  definite  is  known  of 
the  dimensions  of  either  boat  or  machinery.  Morey  nerer, 
like  Fitch  and  Rnmsey,  sought  publicity  for  his  plans  or 
notoriety  for  himself. 

Nathan  Bkad,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  na- 
tive of  Warren,  Mass.,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1759, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  was  a  student  of  med- 
icine, and  subsequently  a  manufacturer  of  chain-cables  and 
other  iron-work  for  ships.  He  invented,  and  in  1798  pat- 
ented, a  nail-making  machine.  He  was  at  one  time  (1800- 
180S)  a  Member  of  Congress,  and,  later,  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Chief  Justice  in  Hancock 
Cotmty,  Me.,  after  his  removal  to  that  State  in  1807.  He 
died  in  Belfast,  Me.,  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 
/  In  the  year  1788  he  became  interested  in  the  problem 
'of  steam-navigation,  and  learned  something  of  the  work  of 
Fitch.  He  first  attempted  to  design  a  boiler  that  should  he 
strong,  light,  and  coftipact,  as  well  as  safe.  His  first  plan 
was  that  of  the  "Portable  Furnace-Boiler,"  as  he  called  it ; 
it  was  patented  August  S6, 1791.  As  designed,  it  consisted, 
as  seen  in  Figs.  73  and  74,  which  are  reduced  from  his 
patent  drawings,  of  a  shell  of  cylindrical  form,  like  the 
now  common  vertical  tubular  boiler.  A  ie  the  furnace- 
door,  S  a  heater  and  feed-water  reservoir,  J>  a  pipe  leading 

'  Ber.  Cynu  Uaou,  in  the  Boitm  Recorder,  1808.  *  WertODtt. 
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the  feed-water  into  the  boiler,'  E  the  smoke-pipe,  and  F 
the  steam-pipe  leading  to  the  engine.  (?  is  the  "  shell "  of 
the  boiler,  and  H  the  fire-box.  The  crown-sheet,  II,  has 
depending  from  it,  in  the  fumace,  a  set  of  water-tabes,  h  h. 


Fia.  7S.— Besd'i  BoOer  in  Biwtioii,  1T38.        Fin.  11— End's  MuM^Tubnlu  Bofler,  ITSS. 


closed  at  their  lower  ends,  and  another  set,  a  a,  which  con- 
nect the  water-space  above  the  fumace  with  the  water-bot- 
tom, KK.  L  is  the  furnace,  and  M  the  dranght-space 
between  the  boiler  and  the  ash-pit,  in  which  the  grates 
are  set. 

This  boiler  was  intended  to  be  nsed  in  both  steamboats 
and  steam-carriages.  The  first  drawings  were  made  in 
1788  or  1789,  as  were  those  of  a  peculiar  form  of  Meam- 
engine  which  also  resembled  very  closely  that  afterward 
constmcted  in  Great  Britain  by  Trevithick.*    He  bailt  a 

1  TbiB  is  eQbsUim«ll7  ui  urangemrat  dwt  baa  Tecentl;  b«0Dme  oommon. 
It  bu  been  repatented  bj  later  iuTentotB. 

' "  Natbui  Bead  and  the  a 
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boftt  in  1769,  wbicb  ho  fitted  -with  paddle-wheels  and  a 
crank,  Thich  woe  tamed  by  hand,  and,  by  trial,  satisfied 
himself  that  the  system  wonld  Tork  sati^actorily. 

He  then  applied  for  his  patent,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  of  178ft-'90  in  New  York,  where  Congress 
then  met,  endeavouring  to  secure  it.  Id  Janiutry,  1791, 
Read  withdrew  his  petitions  for  patents,  proposing  to  incor- 
porate accoonte  of  new  devices,  and  renewed  them  a  few 
months  later.  His  patents  were  finally  issued,  dated  Au- 
gust 26, 1791.  John  Fitdi,  James  Bumsey,  and  John  Ste- 
vens, also,  all  received  patents  at  the  same  date,  for  various 
.methods  of  applying  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

Bead  appears  to  have  never  succeeded  in  even  experi- 
mentally making  his  plans  successful.  He  deserves  credit 
for  his  early  and  Intelligent  perception  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  for  the  ingenuity  of  his  devices.  As 
the  inventor  of  the  vertical  mnlti-tubnlar  fire-box  boiler,- he 
has  also  entitled  himself  to  great  distinction.  This  boiler 
is  now  in  very  general  use,  and  is  a  standard  form. 

In  1793,  Elijah  Ormsbee,  a  Bhode  Island  mechanic, 
assisted  pecnniarily  by  David  Wilkinson,  built  a  small 
steamboat  at  Winsor's  Cove,  Narragansett  Bay,  and  made 
a  snccessfnl  trial-trip  on  the  Seekonk  River.  Ormsbee 
used  an  "  atmospheric  engine  "  and  "  duck's-f  oot "  paddles. 
His  boat  attained  a  speed  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an 
hoar. 

In  Great  Britain,  Lord  Dundas  and  William  Symroing- 
ton,  the  former  as  the  purveyor  of  funds  and  the  latter  as 
engineer,  followed  by  Henry  Bell,  were  the  first  to  make 
the  introduction  of  the  steam-en^ne  for  the  propulsion  of 
ships  so  completely  successful  that  no  interruption  subse- 
quently took  place  in  the  growth  of  the  new  system  of 
water-transportation. 

Thomas,  Lord  Dundas,  of  Kerse,  had  taken  great  intei^ 
est  in  the  experiments  of  Miller,  and  bad  hoped  to  be  able 
to  apply  the  new  motor  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  in 
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which  he  held  a  large  interest.  After  the  failure  of  the 
earlier  ezperiments,  he  did  not  forget  the  matter  ;  hat  aub- 
sequently,  meeting  with  Symmington,  who  had  been  Mil- 
ler's constmcting  engineer,  he  engaged  him  to  continue 
the  ezpeiimente,  and  furnished  all  required  capital,  about 
£7,000.  llils  was  ten  years  after  Miller  had  abandoned 
his  Boheme. 

Symmington  commenced  work  in  1601.  The  first  boat 
built  for  Lord  Dusdas,  which  has  been  claimed  to  have 
been  the  "first  practical  steamboat,"  was  finished  ready  for 
trial  early  in  1802,  The  vessel  was  called  the  "  Charlotte 
Dundas,"  in  honour  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Dondas,  who  be- 
came Lady  Milton. 

The  vessel  (Fig.  76)  was  driven  by  a  Watt  doable- 
acting  engine,  turning  a  crank  on  the  paddle-wheel  shaft. 
The  sectional  sketch  below  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the 
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machinery.  A  is  the  steam-cylinder,  driving,  by  means  of 
the  connecting-rod,  B  G,  a,  stem-wheel,  EE.  F  is  the 
boiler,  and  Q  the  tall  smoke-pipe.  An  air-pump  and  con- 
denser, H,  is  seen  nnder  the  eteam-cylinder. 

In  March,  1802,  the  boat  was  brought  to  Lock  No.  20 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  two  vessels  of  70  tons 
burden  each  taken  in  tow.  Lord  Dundas,  William  Sym- 
mington, and  a  party  of  invited  guests,  were  taken  on  board. 
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and  the  boat  steamed  down  to  Port  Qlaagow,  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles,  gainst  a  strong  head-wind,  in  six  hoars. 

The  proprietora  of  the  canal  were  now  urged  to  adopt 
the  new  plan  of  towing ;  but,  fearing  injury  to  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  they  declined  to  do  so.  Lord  Dondas  then 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  gave 
Symmington  an  order  for  eight  boate  like  the  Charlotte 
Dnndas,  to  be  used  on  his  caoaL  The  death  of  the  Duke, 
however,  prevented  the  contract  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  and  Symmington  again  gave  up  the  project  in  de- 
spair, A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Symmington  received 
from  the  British  Giovemment  £100,  and,  a  little  later,  £50 
additional,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  hia  services.  The 
Charlotte  Dundas  was  laid  up,  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  that  vessel. 


Fia.  7«.— TlJ8  "Comet,"  1813. 

Among  those  who  saw  the  Charlotte  Dnndas,  and  who 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  success  achieved  by  Sym- 
mington, was  Henkt  Bzll,  who,  10  years  afterward,  con- 
structed the  Comet  (Fig.  76),  the  first  paasei^er-vessel  boilt 
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in  Europe.  Thia  vessel  waa  built  in  1811,  and  completed 
January  18, 1812.  The  craft  was  of  30  tone  burden,  40  feet 
in  length,  and  lOJ  feet  breadth  of  beam.  There  were  two 
paddle-wheels  on  each  side,  driTen  by  engines  rated  at 
three  horse-power. 

Bell  had,  it  is  said,  been  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  this  application  of  ateam,  from 
about  1786.  In  1800,  and  again  in  1803,  he  appUed  to  the 
British  Admiralty  for  aid  in  securing  those'advantages  by 
experimentally  determining  the  proper  form  and  propor- 
tions of  machinery  and  vessel ;  but  was  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  Admiralty  of  "  the  practicability  and  great  utility 
of  applying  steam  to  the  propelling  of  vessels  against 
winds  and  tides,  and  every  obstruction  on  rivers  and  seas 
where  there  was  depth  of  water."  He  also  wrote  to  the 
United  States  Government,  urging  his  views  in  a  Bimilar 
strain. 

Bell's  boat  was,  whes  finished,  advertised  as  a  passenger- 
boat,  to  leave  Greenock,  where  the  vessel  was  built,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  for  Glasgow,  34  miles 
distant,  returning  Tuesdays,  Thursdaya,  and  Saturdays. 
The  fare  was  made  "  four  shillings  for  the  best  cabin,  and 
three  shiUings  for  the  second."  It  was  some  months  before 
the  vessel  became  considered  a  trustworthy  means  of  con- 
veyance. Bell,  on  the  whole,  was  at  first  a  heavy  loser  by 
his  venture,  although  his  boat  proved  itself  a  safe,  stanch 
vessel.  . 

Bell  constructed  several  other  boats  in  1815,  and  with 
his  success  steam-navigation  in  Great  Britain  was  fairly 
inaugnrated.  In  1814  there  were  five  steamers,  all  Scotch, 
regularly  working  in  British  waters  ;  in  1820  there  were 
34,  one-half  of  which  were  in  England,  14  in  .Scotland,  and 
the  reminder  in  Ireland.  Twenty  years  later,  at  the  close 
of  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  is  especially  devoted, 
there  were  about  1,335  steam-vessels  in  that  kingdom,  of 
which  1,000  were  English  and  250  Scotch. 
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But  ve  must  retnm  to  America,  to  vitnees  the  first  and 
most  complete  snccess,  conunercially,  in  the  introdaotion  of 
the  steamboat. 

The  MeBBrs.  Stevens,  Livingston,  Fulton,  and  Roosevelt 
were  there  the  most  Buccessfnl  pioneers.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  built  the  "  Polaoca,"  a  small  steamboat  launched  on 
the  Pasgaic  River  in  1798.  The  veeael  va»  60  feet  long, 
and  had  an  engine  of  30  inchea  diameter  of  cylinder  and 
3  feet  stroke,  which  drove  the  boat  8  miles  an  hour,  carry- 
ing a  party  of  invited  guests,  which  included  the  Spanish 
Minuter.  Livingston  and  John  Stevens  had  induced  Roose- 
velt to  try  their  plans  still  earlier,'  paying  the  expense  of 
the  experiments.  The  former  adopted  the  plMi  of  Bernou- 
illi  and  Rumsey,  using  a  centrif ngal  pnmp  to  force  a  jet  of 
vater  from  the  stem  ;  the  latter  used  the  eorew.  Living- 
ston going  to  France  as  United  States  Minister,  Barlow 
carried  over  the  plans  of  the  "  Polacca,"  and  Roosevelt's 
friends  state  that  a  boat  built  by  them,  in  conjunction  with' 
Fulton,  was  a  "  sister-ship  "  to  that  vessel.  In  1708,  Roose- 
velt patented  a  double  engine,  having  cranks  set  at  right 
angles.  As  late  as  1814  he  received  a  patent  for  a  steam- 
vessel,  fitted  with  paddle-wheels  having  adjustable  floats. 
His  boat  of  1798  ia  stated  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
made  by  him  on  joint  account  of  himself,  Livingston,  and 
Stevens.  Roosevelt,  some  years  later,  was  again  at  work, 
associating  himself  with  Fulton  in  the  introduction  of 
steam-navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  West.' 

In  1798,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  giv- 
ing Chancellor  Livingston  the  exclusive  right  to  steam- 
navigation  in  the  waters  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  provided  that  he  should  succeed,  within  a  twelve- 
month, in  producing  a  boat  that  should  steam  four  miles 
an  hour. 

'  "ED(7c1opiedia  Americana." 

*  "  A  Lost  Chapter  in  tlw  Sietd?  ot  the  SteunhMt,"  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe, 

mi. 
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liTmgston  did  not  snoceed  in  complying  with  the  terms 
of  the  act,  hut,  in  1803,  he  procured  the  reenactment  of  the 
law  in  favour  of  himself  and  Robert  Fulton,  who  was  then 
experimenting  in  France,  after  having,  in  Kngland,  tratched 
the  progress  of  steam-narigation  there,  and  then  taken  a 
patent  in  this  country. 


Bobert  FnltiKL 

RoBSKT  Fulton  was  a  native  of  Little  Britain,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.,  bom  1765.  He  commenced  experimenting 
with  paddle-wheels  when  a  mere  boy,  in  1779,  visiting  an 
aunt  living  od  the  bank  of  the  Conestoga.*  During  his 
youth  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  workshops  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  watchmaker ;  but 
he  adopted,  finally,  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  exhib- 
ited great  skill  in  portrait-pEunting.    While  his  tastes  were 

'  Vide  "  Life  of  Fulton,"  Reigart. . 
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at  this  time  taking  a  decided  bent,  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
frequently  the  house  of  William  HenTy,  already  mentioned, 
to  see  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West,  who  in  hie  youth 
had  heen  a  kind  of  prot^g4  of  Mr.  Henry ;  and  he  may 
probahly  have  seen  there  the  model  steamboats  which  Mr. 
Henry  exhibited,  in  1783  or  1784,  to  the  German  traveler 
Sohdpff.  In  later  years,  Tbomi^  Pune,  the  author  of 
"  Common  Sense,"  at  one  time  lived  with  Mr.  Henry,  and 
afterward,  in  1788,  proposed  that  CongresB  take  up  the 
subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Foltou  went  to  England  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
stndied  painting  with  Benjamin  West.  He  afterward 
spent  two  years  in  Devonshire,  where  he  met  the  Ehike  of 
Bridgewater,  who  afterward  so  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  success  of  the  "  Charlotte  Dundas." 

While  in  England  and  in  France — where  he  went  in 
1797,  and  resided  some  time — he  may  have  seen  something 
of  the  attempts  which  were  beginning  to  be  made  to  intro- 
duce steam-navigation  in  both  of  those  countries. 

At  about  this  time — perhaps  in  1793 — Fulton  gave  up 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  became  a  civU  en^eer.  In 
1797  he  went  to  Paris,  and  commenced  ezpeiimenting  with 
submarine  torpedoes  and  torpedo-boats.  In  1801  he  had 
succeeded  so  well  with  them  as  to  create  much  anxiety  in 
the  minds  of  the  English,  then  at  war  with  France. 

He  had,  as  early  as  1793,  proposed  plans  for  steam-ves- 
sels, both  to  the  United  States  and  the  Biltish  GJovem- 
ments,  and  seems  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
subject.*  While  in  France  he  lived  with  Joel  Barlow,  who 
subsequently  became  known  as  a  poet,  and  as  Embassador 
to  France  from  the  United  States,  but  who  was  then  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Paris. 

When  about  leaving  the  country,  Fulton  met  Robert 
Livingston  (Chancellor  Livingston,  as  he  is  often  called), 

I  rub  "Idle  of  Fnlten,"  Cotden. 
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irho  was  then  (1801)  Embasaador  of  the  United  States  at 
the  court  of  France.  Together  they  diacassed  the  project 
of  applying  steam  to  navigation,  and  determined  to  attempt 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Seine  ;  and  in  the 
early  sfring  of  the  year  1802,  Fnlton  having  attended  Mrs. 
Barlow  to  Plombi^reB,  where  she  had  been  sent  by  her  phy- 
sician, he  there  made  drawings  and  models,  which  were 
sent  or  described  to  Livingston.  In  the  following  winter 
Fulton  completed  a  model  aide-wheel  boat. 

January  24,  1803,  he  delivered  this  model  to  MM. 
Molar,  Bordel,  and  Montgolfier,  with  a  descriptive  memoir, 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had,  by  experiment,  proven  that 
side-wheels  were  better  than  the  "chaplet"  (paddle-floats 
set  on  an  endless  chain).*     These  gentlemen  were  then 


Pis.  TI.— PultoD's  EiperlmaatB. 

building  for  Fulton  and  Livingston  their  first  boat,  on 
L'lale  des  Cygnes,  in  the  Seine.    In  planning  this  boat,  Ful- 

'  A  French  inventor,  a  watchmaker  of  Tt^toux,  named  Desblmcs,  had 
already  deposilad  at  the  Conservatoire  a  model  fifled  with  "chaplets." 
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toD  bad  deviaed  many  difFerent  methodB  of  applying  steam 
to  its  propulsion,  and  liad  made  some  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  resistance  pf  fluids.  He  therefore  had  been 
able  to  calculate,  more  accurately  than  had  any  earlier  in- 
ventor, the  relative  size  and  proportions  of  boat  and  ma- 


The  anthor  has  examined  a  large  collection  of  Fulton's 
drawings,  among  vliiGb  are  sketches,  very  neatly  executed, 
of  many  of  these  plans,  including  the  chaplet,  side-wheel, 
and  stem-wheel  boats,  driven  by  various  forms  of  steam- 
engine,  some  working  direct,  and  some  geared  to  the  pad- 
dle-wheel shaft.  Figs.  77  and  78  are  engraved  from 
two  of  these  sheets.  The  first  represents  the  method 
adopted  by  Fulton  to  determine  the  resistance  of  masses  of 
wood  of  various  forms  and  proportions,  when  towed  through 
water.  The  other  is  "  A  Table  of  the  reaistanoe  of  bodies 
moved  through  water,  taken  from  experiments  made  in 
England  by  a  society  for  improving  Naval  architecture,  be- 
tween the  years  1793  and  1798"  {Fig.  78).    This  latter  is 


^m  a  certified  copy  of  "  The  Original  Drawiog  on  file  in 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  New  York  District,  making 
a  part  of  the  Demonstration  of  the  patent  granted  to  Robert 
Fulton,  Esqr.,  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  1809.    Dated 
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this  3rd  March,  1814,"  and  is  signed  by  Theron  Rndd,  Clerk 
of  the  New  York  District,  Besistances  are  given  in  pounds 
per  aqnare  foot. 

Guided  by  these  experiments  and  calculations,  therefore, 
Fulton  directed  the  construction  of  his  vessel  It  waa  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1803.  But,  unfortunately,  the  hull 
of  the  little  vessel  was  too  weak  for  its  heavy  machinery, 
and  it  broke  in  two  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine. 
UndisGouraged,  Fulton  at  once  set  about  repairing  dam- 
ages. He  was  compelled  to  direct  the  rebuilding  of  the 
hull.  The  machinery  was  little  injured.  In  Jmie,  1803, 
the  reconstruction  was  completed,  and  the  vessel  was  set 
afloat  in  Jnly.  The  hull  was  66  feet  long,  of  8  feet  beam, 
and  of  light  drau^t. 

August  9,  1803,  this  boat  was  cast  loose,  and  steamed 
up  the  Seine,  in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  speo- 
tators.  A  committee  of  the  National  Academy,  consisting 
of  Bougiunville,  Bossuet,  Camot,  and  PSrier,  were  present 
to  witness  the  experiment.  The  boat  moved  but 'slowly, 
making  only  between  3  and  4  miles  an  hour  against  the 
current,  the  speed  through  the  water  being  about  4^  miles  ; 
hut  this  was,  all  things  considered,  a  great  succeBs. 

The  experiment  was  successful,  but  it  attracted  little 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  success  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  committee  of  the  Academy  and  by 
many  well-known  savants  and  mechanics,  and  by  ofScers  on 
Napoleon's  staff.  The  boat  remained  a  long  time  on  the 
Seine,  near  the  palace.  The  water-tube  boiler  of  this  vessel 
(Fig.  79)  is  still  preserved  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
M4tiers  at  Paris,  where  it  is  known  as  Barlow's  boiler.  Bar- 
low patented  it  in  France  as  early  as  1793,  as  a  steamboat- 
boiler,  and  states  that  the  object  of  his  construction  was  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  heating-surface. 

Fulton  endeavoured  to  secure  the  pecuniary  aid  and  the 
countenance  of  the  First  Consul,  but  in  VEun. 

Livingston  wrote  home,  describing  the  trial  of  this  steam- 
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1>oat  and  its  reBults,  and  procured  the  parage  of  an  act  by 
the  LegUIature  of  the  State  of  Kew  Y.ork,  extending  a 
monopoly  granted  him  in  1798  for  the  term  of  30  years 
from  April  5,  1803,  the  date  of  the  new  ]xw,  and  extending 


na.  T>.— Biriow-i  Witer-Tobe  BoUu,  ITIM. 

the  tjme  allowed  for  proving  the  practicability  of  driving 
a  boat  four  miles  an  honr  by  Bteam  to  two  years  from  the 
same  date.  A  later  act  further  extended  the  time  to  April, 
1807. 

In  May,  1804,  Fulton  went  to  England,  giving  up  all 
hope  of  snecBfls  in  France  with  either  his  steamboats  or  his 
torpedoes.  Fulton  had  already  written  to  Boulton  &  Watt, 
ordering  an  engine  to  be  built  from  plans  which  he  fur- 
nished them ;  but  he  bad  not  informed  them  of  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  engine  was  to  have  a 
steam-cylinder  2  feet  in  diameter  and  of  4  feet  stroke.  The 
engine  of  the  Charlotte  Dundas  was  of  very  nearly  the 
same  size ;  and  this  fact,  and  the  visit  of  Fulton  to  Sym- 
mington  in  1801,  as  described  by  the  latter,  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  claim  that  Fulton  was  a  copyist  of  the  plans 
of  others.  The  gener^  accordance  of  the  dimensions  of 
his  boat  on  the  Seine  with  those  of  the  "  Polacca  "  of  Roose- 
velt is  also  made  the  basis  of  similar  cl^ms  by  the  friends 
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of  the  latter.  It  vonld  appear,  however,  that  Symming- 
ton^B  atatement  is  mcoirect,  aa  Folton  was  in  France,  ez- 
perimenting  with  torpedoes,  at  the  time  (July,  1801 ')  when 
he  is  aconsed  of  having  obtained  from  the  English  engineer 
the  dimensiona  and  a  statement  of  the  peTformance  of  Mb 
TesseL  Yet  a  fireman  employed  by  Symmiiigton  has  made 
m  affidavit  to  the  same  statement.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  what  has  preceded,  that  those  inventors  and  builders 
who  were  at  that  time  working  with  the  object  of  introdnc- 
Ing  the  steamboat  were  nsually  well  acquainted  with  what 
had  been  done  by  others,  and  with  what  was  being  done 
by  their  oontemporaries  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact 
tiiat  each  profited,  so  far  as  he  waB  able,  by  the  experience 
of  others. 

While  in  England,  however,  Fnlton  was  certainly  not 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  torpedo  experiments  with  which 
he  was  occupied  in  the  years  16(M-'6  as  to  forget  his  plans 
for  a  steamboat ;  and  he  saw  the  engine  ordered  by  him  in 
1604  completed  in  the  latter  year,  and  preceded  it  to  New 
York,  sailing  from  Falmouth  in  October,  1806,  and  reaching 
tiie  United  States  December  13, 1806. 

The  engine  was  soon  received,  and  Fulton  immediately 
contracted  for  a  hull  in  which  to  set  it  up.  Meantime,  Liv- 
ingston had  alBo  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the  two 
enthusiasts  worked  together  on  a  larger  steamer  than  any 
which  had  yet  been  constructed. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  the  "Clermont"  {Fig.  80),  as  the 
new  boat  was  christened,  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of 
Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  River,  New  York,  In  Angnst 
the  machinery  was  on  board  and  in  snccessful  operation. 
The  hull  of  this  boat  was  133  feet  long,  18  wide,  and  9 
deep.  The  boat  soon  made  a  trip  to  Albany,  running  the 
distance  of  IfiO  milra  in  33  hours  running  time,  and  return- 
ing in  30  hours,    l^e  suls  were  not  used  on  rather  occasion. 


'  Woodcrott,  p.  64. 
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This  was  the  first  voyage  of  considerable  length  ever 
made  by  a  steam-veBsel ;  and  Fulton,  thongh  not  to  be 
classed  with  James  Watt  as  an  mventor,  is  entitled  to  the 


.—The  Cletmont,  IbUT. 


>  great  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  steam-nsviga- 
tion  an  every-day  commercial  snccess,  and  of  having  thus 
made  the  first  application  of  the  Bteam-engine  to  sfaip-pro- 
pnlsion,  -which  was  not  followed  by  the  retirement  of  the 


experimenter  from  the  field  of  bis  labours  before  snecese 
was  permanently  insured. 

The  engine  of  the  Clermont  (Fig.  81)  was  of  rather  pe- 

ogle 
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-  coliar  form,  the  pieton,  JS,  being  coupled  to  the  crank-flhaft, 
0,  by  a  beU-crank,  I  HP,  and  a  oonnecting-rod,  P  Q,  the 
paddle-wheel  shaft,  JWJf,  being  separate  from  the  cntnlc- 
ahaft,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  gearing,  0  O.  The 
cylinders  were  34  inches  in  diameter  by  4  feet  stroke.  The 
paddle-wheels  had  buckets  4  feet  long,  with  a  dip  of  %  feet. 
Old  drawings,  made  by  Fulton's  own  hand,  and  showing 
the  engine  as  it  was  in  1806,  and  the  engine  of  a  later 
steamer,  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  are  in  the  lectore-room 
of  the  anthor  at  the  Sterens  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  voyage  of  the  Clennont  to  Albany  was  attended 
by  some  ludicrous  incidents,  which  found  their  counterparts 
wherever,  subsequently,  steamers  were  for  the  first  time 
introduced.  Mr.  Colden,  the  biographer  of  Fulton,  sajrs 
that  she  was  described,  by  persons  who  had  seen  her  passing 
by  night,  "as  a  monster  moving  on  the  waters,  defying 
wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fiames  and  smoke." 

This  first  steamboat  used  dry  pine  wood  for  fuel,  and 
the  flames  rose  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  smoke- 
pipe.  When  the  fires  were  disturbed,  mingled  smoke  and 
sparks  would  rise  high  in  the  air.  "  This  uncommon  light," 
says  Colden,  "  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crews  of 
other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  and  tide  were 
averse  to  its  approach,  they  saw  with  ^toniahment  that  it 
was  rapidly  coming  toward  them ;  and  when  it  came  so 
near  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  was 
heard,  the  crew«  {if  what  was  said  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
time  be  true),  in  some  instances,  shrank  beneath  their  decks 
from  the  terrific  sight,  and  left  their  vessels  to  go  on  shore  ; 
whUe  others  prostrated  themselves,  and  besought  Provi- 
dence to  protect  them  from  the  approach  of  the  horrible 
monster  which  was^uarching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its 
path  by  the  fires  which  it  vomited." 

In  the  Clermont,  Fulton  used  several  of  the  now  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  American  river  steamboat,'  and 
subsequently  introduced  others.     His  most  important  and 

83 
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creditable  work,  aside  from  that  of  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  into  eveiy-day  use,  was  the  experimental  deter^ 
mination  of  the  magnitade  and  the  laws  of  Bhip-resistance, 
and  the  ayetematic  proportioning  of  veesel  and  machinery 
to  the  work  to  be  done  by  them. 

The  Buocess  of  the  Clermont  on  the  trial-trip  was  sach 
that  Fnlton  soon  after  advertised  the  vesBel  as  a  regnlm- 
passenger-boat  between  New  Tork  and  Albany,' 

During  the  next  winter  the  Clermont  was  r^raired  and 
enlarged,  and  in  the  summer  of  1608  was  again  on  the 
route  to  Albany  ;  and,  meantime,  two  new  steamboats — the 
Raritan  and  the  Car  of  Neptune — ^had  been  built  by  Ful- 
ton.   In  the  year  1811  he  built  the  Paragon.    Both  of  the 

'  A  newapaper-slip  in  the  scrap-book  of  the  sutbor  has  tha  foUowing : 
"  The  traveler  of  to  daj,  hb  he  goes  on  boacd  the  great  steamboats  Stv 
John  oc  Drew,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  difference  betxeeo  such  floatiog 
p&lacee  and  the  iree-b!t  punta  on  which  our  fathers  were  wafted  SO  jears 
ago.  We  may,  however,  get  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  then  in  use  by 
a  perusal  of  the  Hteamboat  annomic^menta  of  that  dme,  two  of  which  are  aa 
follows; 

["  Copy  of  an  Adverliientenl  taien  from  lAe  Albany  Graetie,  dated  SfjXem- 
ber,  1807.] 
"  The  North  Kiver  Steamboat  will  leave  Pauler's  Hook  Ferry  [now  Jer- 
sej  City]  ou  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive 
at  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  Uie  afternoon.  ProvisionB,  good  bertbs, 
cukd  acoommodatioDB  are  provided. 

"  The  charge  to  each  passenger  is  as  follows ; 

"ToNewburg dole.  8,    time  14  houra. 

"   Poughkeepsie "     ^i      "17     "  ' 

"   Esopus. "     B,      "    ao     "  ' 

"   Hudson. "     6!^,  "    80     " 

"   Albany "     1,      "    36     " 

"For  places,  apply  to  Wiiliam  Yandervoort,  No.  48  Courtlandt  Street, 
on  the  corner  of  Greenwich  Street. 
"Septeml^i,  1807. 

["  Mtrad  from  the  Nea  Fori  Evening  iW,  daied  Oetofer  a,  1807.] 
"  Mr,  Fulton's  new.inveuted  SUan^oat,  whidi  is  fitted  up  in  a  neat  style 
for  passengers,  and  is  intended  to  ran  from  New  Tork  to  Albany  aa  a 
Packet,  left  here  ttiis  morning  witii  90  paEtseogers,  against  a  strong  bead- 
wind.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was  jadged  she  moved  through  the  waters 
at  lite  rate  of  sii  ajlea  an  hour." 
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two  vessels  last  named  were  of  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
Clermont.  A  steam  ferry-boat  was  boilt  to  ply  between 
New  Tork  and  Jersey  City  in  1812,  and  the  next  year  two 
others,  to  connect  the  metropolis  with  Brooklyn.  These 
were  "  twin-boats,"  the  two  parallel  hulls  being  connected 
by  a  "  bridge  "  or  deck  common  to  both.  The  Jersey  ferry 
was  CTMsed  in  fifteen  minates,  the  distance  being  a  mile 
and  a  half.  To-day,  the  time  occupied  at  the  same  ferry 
is  about  ten  minutes.  Fulton's  ferry-boat  carried,  at  one 
load,  8  carriages,  and  about  30  horses,  and  still  had  room 
for  300  or  400  foot-passengers.  Folton  also  designed  steam- 
vessels  for  use  on  the  Western  rivers,  and,  in  1815,  some  of 
his  boats  were  started  as  "packets"  on  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

Meantime,  the  War  of  1813  was  in  progress,  and  Fulton 
designed  a  steam  vessel-of-war,  which  was  then  considered 
a  wonderfully  formldahle  craft.  His  plans  were  submitted 
to  a  commiMion  of  experienced  naval  officers,  among  whom 
were  Commodores  Decatur  and  Perry,  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones,  Captiun  Evans,  and  others  whose  names  are  still  fa- 
miliar, and  were  favourably  commended.  Fulton  proposed 
to  build  a  steam-vessel  capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  battery, 
and  of  steaming  four  miles  an  honr.  The  ship  was  to  be 
fitted  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot.  Some  of  her  guns 
were  to  be  discharged  below  the  water-line.  The  estimated 
cost  was  $330,000. 

The  construction  of  the  vessel  was  authorized  by  Coq> 
gress  in  March,  1814  ;  the  keel  was  laid  June  30,  1814,  and 
the  vessel  was  launched  October  3ftth  of  the  same  year. 

The  "  Fulton  the  First,"  as  she  was  called,  was  considered 
an  enormous  vessel  at  that  time.  The  hull  was  double,  156 
feet  long,  66  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  measuring  3,475 
tons.  In  the  followiag  May  the  ship  was  ready  for  her 
engine,  and  in  July  was  so  far  completed  as  to  steam,  on 
a  trial-trip,  to  the  ocean  at  Sandy  Hook  and  back — 53  miles 
— in  8  hours  and  30  minutes.     In  September  of  the  same 
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year,  witli  armament  and  stores  on  board,  the  same  ronte 
was  traversed  again,  tlie  vessel  making  6j  miles  an  hour. 
The  vessel,  as  thus  completed,  had  a  double  hull,  each 
about  30  feet  longer  than  the  Clermont,  and  separated  by  a 
space  15  feet  acro^.     Her  engine,  having  a  steam-cylinder 
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48  inches  in  diameter  and  of  5  feet  stroke  of  piston,  was 
furnished  with  steam  by  a  copper  boiler  22  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,  and  turned  a  wheel  between  the 
two  hulls  which  was  16  feet  in  dianLeter,  and  carried 
"  floats  "  or  "  buckets  "  14  feet  long,  and  with  a  dip  of  4 
feet.  The  engine  waa  in  one  of  the  two  hulls,  and  the 
boiler  in  the  other.  The  sides,  at  the  gun-deck,  were  4  feet 
10  inches  thick,  and  her  spar-deck  was  surrounded  by  heavy 
musket-proof  bulwarks.  The  armament  consisted  of  30 
32-pounders,  which  were  intended  to  discharge  red-hot 
shot.  There  was  one  heavy  mast  for  each  hull,  fitted  with 
large  latteen  sails.  Each  end  of  each  hull  was  fitted  with 
a  mdder.  Large  pumps  were  carried,  which  were  intended 
to  throw  heavy  atreama  of  water  upon  the  decks  of  the  ene- 
my, with  a  view  to  disabling  the  foe  by  wetting  his  ord- 
nance and  ammunition.  A  submarine  gun  was  to  have 
been  carried  at  each  bow,  to  disobai^  shot  weighing  100 
pounds,  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  below  the  water-line. 
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TMb  vsb  tlie  first  application  of  the  steam-engine  to 
naval  purposes,  and,  for  the  time,  it  was  an  exceedingly 
creditable  one,  Tnlton,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  the 
ship  completed.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Liv- 
ingston, who  was  then  endeavonring  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  State  of  Kew  Jersey  to  operate  a  line  of  steam- 
boats in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  and  New  York 
Bay,  and,  while  returning  from  attending  a  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  Trenton,  in  January,  1816,  was  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  the  bay  at  a  time  when  he  was  ill  prep^^d 
to  withstand  it.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  died  February  24th  of 
that  year.     His  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  calamity. 

F^m  the  above  brief  sketch  of  this  distingnished  man 
and  his  work,  it  is  seen  that,  although  Robert  Fulton  is  not 
entitled  to  distinotion  as  an  inventor,  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  persistent,  and  most  suocessfnl  of  those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  world  by  the  introduction  of  the 
inventions  of  others.  He  was  an  intelligent  engineer  and 
an  enterprising  business-man,  whose  skill,  acnteness,  and 
enei^  have  given  the  world  the  fruits  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  all  who  preceded  him,  and  have  thus  justly 
earned  for  him  a  fame  that  can  never  be  lost. 

Fulton  had  some  active  and  enterprising  rivals. 

OUver  Evans  had,  in  1801  or  1802,  sent  one  of  his  en- 
gines, of  about  150  horse-power,  to  New  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  to  propel  a  vessel  owned  by  Messrs. 
McKeever  and  Valcourt,  which  was  there  awaiting  it.  The 
engine  was  actually  set  up  in  the  boat,  but  at  a  low  stage 
of  the  river,  and  no  trial  could  be  made  nntil  the  river 
should  ^ain  rise,  some  months  later.  Having  no  funds  to 
carry  them  through  so  long  a  period,  Evans's  agents  were 
induced  to  remove  the  engine  again,  and  to  set  it  up  in  a 
saw-mill,  where  it  created  great  astonishment  by  its  ex- 
traordinary performance  in  sawing  lumber. 

Livingston  and  Koosevett  were  also  engaged  in  experi- 
ments  quite  as  early  as  Fulton,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
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The  prize  gained  by  Fulton  was,  however,  most  closely 
conteBted  by  Colonel  John  St&ysns,  of  Hoboken,  vho  has 
bees  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  railroads,  and  who  had  been  since  1791  engaged  in 
similar  experiments.  In  1789  he  had  petitioned  the  heffB- 
latore  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  grant  similar  to  that 
accorded  to  Livingston,  and  he  then  stated  that  his  plans 
were  complete,  and  on  paper. 

/  In  1804,  while  Fnlton  was  in  Europe,  Stevens  had  com- 
/  pleted  a  steamboat,  68  feet  long  and  of  14  feet  beam,  which 
combined  novelties  and  merits  of  design  in  a  manner  that 
exhibited  the  best  possible  evidence  of  remarkable  inventive 
talent,  as  well  as  of  the  most  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
natnre  of  the  problem  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to 
solve.  Its  boiler  (Fig,  83)  was  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
water-tnbnlar  variety.     It  was  quite  similar  to  some  now 
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known  as  sectional  boilers,  and  contained  100  tubes  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  18  inches  long,  each  fastened  at  one  end  to 
a  central  water-leg  and  steam-drum,  and  plugged  at  the 
other  end.  The  flames  from  the  furnace  passed  around  and 
among  the  tubes,  the  water  being  inside  them.  The  engine 
(Fig,  84)  was  a  direct-acting  high^essure  condenung  en- 
gine, having  a  lO-incb  cylinder,  2  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and 
drove  a  acrea  having  four  blades,  and  of  a  form  which,  even 
to-day,  appears  quite  good.  Tlie  whole  is  a  most  remark- 
able piece  of  early  engineering. 
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A  model  of  this  little  steamer,  boilt  in  1804,  is  preeerred 
in  the  lectore-room  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
oeeriiig  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  ;  and  the 
machinery  itself,  consisting  of  the  high-prcBBore  "  sectional " 
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or  "safety"  tubular  boiler,  ae  it  would  be  called  to-day,  the 
high-pressure  condensing  engine,  with  rotating  valves,  and 
twin  screw-propellers,  as  just  described,  ia  given  a  place  of 
honour  in  the  model-room,  or  museum,  where  it  contrasts 
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singnlarly  with  the  mechanism  contributed  to  the  collection 
by  mannfaoturers  and  inventors  of  our  own  time.  The  hub 
and  blade  of  a  single  screw,  also  used  with  the  same  ma- 
chinery, is  likewise  to  be  seen  there. 
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Stevens  aeems  to  have  been  the  first  to  folly  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  oonstractioQ 
of  the  sectional  steam-boiler.  His  eldest  son,  John  Cox 
Stevens,  was  in  Great  Britun  in  the  year  1606,  and,  while 
there,  patented  another  modification  of  this  type  of  boiler. 
In  hiB  epecification,  he  details  both  the  method  of  constmc- 
tion  and  the  principles  which  determine  its  form.  He  says 
that  he  describes  this  invention  as  it  was  made  known  to 
him  by  his  father,  and  adds  : 

"  From  a  series  of  experiments  made  in  France,  in  1790, 
by  M.  Belamoor,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  has  been  found  that,  within  a  certain  range, 
the  elasticity  of  steam  is  nearly  donbled  by  every  addition 
of  temperatnre  eqnal  to  30°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
These  experiments  were  carried  no  higher  than  280°,  at 
which  temperature  the  elasticity  of  steam  was  found  eqnal 
to  about  four  times  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By 
experimenta  which  have  lately  been  made  by  myself,  the 
elasticity  of  steam  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  about  600°,  was  found  to  equal  40 
times  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  To  the  discovery  of  this  principle  or  law,  which  ob- 
t^ns  when  water  assumes  a  state  of  vapour,  I  certunly 
can  lay  no  claim  ;  but  to  the  application  of  it,  upon  certun 
principles,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  I  do 
claim  exclusive  right. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  to  derive  advantage  from  an  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  vessel  or  vessels  for  generating  steam  should  have 
strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  great  pressure  from  an 
increase  of  elasticity  in  the  steam  ;  but  this  pressure  is  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
containing  vessel.  The  principle,  then,  of  this  invention 
consists  in  forming  a  boiler  by  means  of  a  system,  or  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  small  vessels,  instead  of  using,  as 
in  the  usual  mode,  one  large  one  ;  the  relative  strength  of 
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the  materials-  of  wMch  these  Teasels  are  oompoaed  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  capacity.  It  will 
readily  oocnr  that  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of  possible 
modes  of  effecting  snch  combtnationB ;  but,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  vhich  it  becomes 
impracticable  to  cany  on  improvement.  In  the  boiler  I  am 
abont  to  describe,  I  a|^rehend  that  the  improvement  is  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  principle  is  capable. 
Suppose  a  plate  of  brass  of  one  foot  square,  in  which  a 
number  of  holes  are  perforated ;  into  each  of  which  holes  is 
fixed  one  end  of  a  copper  tube,  of  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
etet  and  two  feet  long ;  and  the  other  ends  of  these  tubes 
inserted  in  like  manner  into  a  similar  piece  of  brass ;  the 
tubes,  to  insure  their  tightness,  to  be  cast  in  the  plates ; 
these  plates  are  to  be  inclosed  at  each  end  of  the  pipes  by 
a  strong  cap  of  cast-iron  or  brass,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of 
an  inch  or  two  between  the  plates  or  ends  of  the  pipes  and 
the  cast-iron  cap  at  each  end  ;  the  caps  at  each  end  are  to 
be  fastened  by  screw-bolts  passing  through  them  into  the 
plates  ;  the  neoeesary  supply  of  water  is  to  be  injected  by 
means  of  a  foreing-pomp  into  the  cap  at  one  end,  and 
through  a  tube  inserted  into  the  cap  at  the  other  end  the 
steam  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine ; 
the  whole  is  then  to  be  encircled  in  brick-work  or  masonry 
in  the  usual  manner,  placed  either  horizontally  or  perpen- 
dicularly, at  option. 

"I  conceive  that  the  boiler  above  described  embraces 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  applying  the  principle  before 
mentioned,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  descriptions 
of  the  variations  in  form  and  construction  that  may  be 
adopted,  especially  as  these  forms  may  be  diversified  in 
many  different  modes." 

Boilers  of  the  character  of  those  described  in  the  speci- 
fication given  above  were  used  on  the  locomotive  built  by 
John  Stevens  in  1824-'^,  and  one  of  them  remans  in  the 
collections  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
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The  ase  of  each  a  boiler  70  years  ago  is  even  more  re- 
markable ttam  the  adoption  of  the  screw-propeller,  In  snob 
excellent  proportions,  30  years  before  the  laboTirs  of  Smith 
and  of  Ericsson  brought  the  screw  into  general  use  ;  and 
[  we  have,  in  this  strikingly  ori^nal  combination,  as  good 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  onnsnal  engineering  talent  in 
this  great  engineer  as  we  found  of  his  political  and  states- 
manlike ability  in  his  efforts  to  forward  the  introdnotion  of 
railways. 

Colonel  John  Stevens  designed  a  peculiar  form  of  iron- 
cla4  in  the  year  1812,  which  has  been  since  reproduced  by 
no  less  distingnished  and  sacoesefnl  an  engineer  than  the 
late  John  Elder,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  consisted  of  a 
saacer-shaped  hnll,  carrying  a  heavy  battery,  and  plated 
with  iron  of  ample  thickness  to  resist  the  shot  fired  from 
the  heaviest  ordnance  then  known.  •  This  vessel  was  secured 
to  a  swivel,  and  was  anchored  in  the  channel  to  be  defended. 
A  set  of  screw-propellers,  driven  by  steam-engines,  and  sit' 
nated  beneath  the  vessel,  where  they  were  safe  against 
injury  by  shot,  were  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  vessel  to 
be  rapidly  revolved  abont  its  centre.  As  each  gnn  was 
brought  into  line  of  fire,  it  was  discharged,  and  was  then 
reloaded  before  C(»ning  around  again.  This  was  probably 
the  earliest  embodiment  of  the  now  well-establiiShed  "  Mon- 
itor **  principle.  It  was.  probably  the  first  iron-dad  ever 
'  designed.  It  has  recently  been  again  brought  out  and  in- 
troduced into  the  Russian  navy,  and  is  there  called  the 
"Popoffka," 

The  first  of  Stevens's  boats  performed  so  well,  that  be 
immediately  built  another  one,  nsing  the  same  engine  as 
before,  but  employing  a  larger  boiler,  and  propelling  the 
vessel  by  twin  screws,  the  latter  being  another  instance  of 
his  use  of  a  device  brought  forward  long  afterward  as  new, 
and  frequently  adopted.  This  boat  was  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  prove  the  practicability  of  making  steam-navigation  a 
commercial  success  ;  and  Stevens,  assisted  by  his  sons,  built 
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a  boat  which  he  named  the  "  Plusniz,"  and  made  the  first 
trial  in  1807,  but  just  too  late  to  toticipate  Fulton,  This 
boat  was  driven  by  paddle-wheels. 

The  Fh<snlz,  being  shut  out  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  monopoly  held  by  Fnlton  and  Liv- 
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ingstOD,  was  used  for  a  time  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  then,  anticipating  a  better  pecuniary  return, 
it  was  concluded  to  send  her  to  Philadelphia,  to  ply  on  the 
Delaware, 

At  that  time  no  canal  offered  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  inland  passage ;  and  in  June,  1S08,  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
a  son  of  John,  started  with  her  to  make  the  passage  by  sea. 
Although  meeting  a  gale  of  wind,  he  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia safely,  having  been  the  first  to  trust  himself  on  the 
open  sea  in  a  vessel  relying  entirely  opon  steam-power. 

From  this  time  forward  the  Stevenses,  father  and  sons, 
continued  to  construct  steam-vessels ;  and,  after  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  Fulton  monopoly  by  the  courts,  they  built 
the  most  snccessful  steamboats  that  ran  on  theHndson 
River. 

After  Fulton  and  Stevens  had  thus  led  the  way,  steam- 
navigation  was  introduced  very  rapidly  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean ;  and  on  the  Mississippi  the  number  of  boats  set  afioat 
was  soon  large  enongh  to  fulfill  Evans's  prediction  that  the 
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nav^atioii  of  that  river  vonld  ultimately  be  effected  hy 
ste&m-TeBsela. 

The  changes  and  improvements  which,  during  the  20 
years  succeeding  the  time  of  Fnlton  and  of  John  Sterens, 
gradually  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  now  recognized  type 
of  "  American  river-boat "  anA  its  steam-engine,  were  prin- 
cipally made  by  tliat  son  of  the  senior  Stevens,  who  haa 
abeady  been  mentioned — Robkbt  L.  Stkvkns — and  who 
became  known  later  as  the  designer  and  builder  of  the  first 
well-planned  iron-clad  ever  constructed,  the  Stevens  Bafr 
tery.  Much  of  hia  best  work  was  done  during  his  father's 
lifetime. 


He  made  many  extended  and  most  valuable,  as  well 
as  interesting,  experiments  on  ahip-propulaion,  expending 
much  time  and  large  sums  of  money  upon  them ;  and  many 
yeai^  before  they  became  generally  understood,  he  had  ar- 
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rived  &t  s  knowledge  not  only  of  the  lava  gOTerniBg  the 
variation  of  resiatance  at  ezcrasive  speeds,  bat  he  had  de- 
tennined,  and  had  introduced  into  his  practice,  those  forms 
of  least  resistance  and  those  graceful  water-lines  which  have 
only  recently  diatingnished  the  practice  of  other  sacoesaful 
naval  arohitecte. 

Referring  to  his  invaluable  services.  President  King, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  thoronghly  appreciate 
the  immense  amonnt  of  original  invention  and  the  surpris- 
ing excellence  of  the  en^neering  of  this  family,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  New  York  in  1851,  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a 
connected  and  probably  accurate  description  of  their  work, 
upon  which  nearly  all  later  accoimts  have  been  based. 

Young  Stevens  began  working  in  his  father's  machine- 
shop  in  1804  or  1805,  when  a  mere  boy,  and  thus  acquired 
at  a  very  early  age  that  familiarity  with  practical  details  of  i 
work  and  of  business  which  is  essential  to  perfect  success.  J 
It  was  he  who  introduced  the  now  common  "hollow  water-) 
line  "  in  the  Phffinix,  and  thus  anticipated  the  claims  of  the  I 
builders  of  the  once  famous  "  Baltimore  clippers,"  and  of 
the  inventors  of  the  "  wave-line  "  form  of  vessels.  In  the 
same  vessel  he  adopted  a  feathering  paddle-wheel  and  the 
guard-beam  now  universally  seen  in  our  river  steamboats. 

As  osoally  constructed,  this  arrangement  of  float  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  87.  The  rods,  FF^  connect  the  eccentrical- 
ly-set collar,  Q,  carried  on  iZ]  a  pin  mounted  on  the  paddle- 
beam  outside  the  wheel,  or  an  eccentrio  secured  to  the 
vessel,  with  the  short  arms,  D  D,  by  which  the  paddles  are 
turned  upon  the  pins,  EE.  A  is  the  centre  of  the  paddle- 
wheel,  and  C  C  are  arms.  Circular  hoops,  or  bands,  con- 
nect all  of  the  arms,  each  of  which  carries  a  float.  They 
are  all  thus  tied  together,  forming  a  very  firm  and  power- 
ful combination  to  resist  external  forces. 

The  steamboat  Philadelphia  was  built  in  the  year  I6I3, 
and  the  young  naval  architect  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  several  new  devices,  including  screw- 
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bolts  in  place  of  tree-nails,  and  diagonal  knees  of  wood  and 
of  iron.  Two  years  later  he  altered  the  engines  of  this  boat, 
and  arranged  them  to  work  steam  ezpansiTely.  A  little 
later  he  commenced  nong  anthracite  coal,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  1791  by  Philip  Ginter,  and  introduced  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  the  Bmitb-shopB,  some  years  before  the 
Revolution.  It  had  been  used  in  a  peculiar  grate  devised  by 
Judge  Fell,  of  that  town,  in  1808.  Oliver  Evans  also  had 
used  it  in  stoves  even  earlier  than  the  latter  date,  and  at 
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about  the  same  time  it  had  been  used  in  the  blaat-f  omace ' 

at  Kingston.    Stevens  was  the  first  of  whom  we  have  rec- 

t  ord  who  was  thoroughly  successful  in  using,  as  a  steun-coal, 

1  the  new  and  almost  unmanageable  fuel.     He  fitted  up  the 
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boiler  of  the  steamboat  Faseaio  for  it  in  1818,  and  adopted 
anthracite  aa  a  eteaming-ooaL  He  need  it  in  a  cnpola-for- 
nace  in  the  same  year,  and  its  nse  then  rapidly  became  gen- 
eral in  the  Eastern  States. 

Stevens  continued  his  vork  of  improring  the  beam-en- 
^ne  for  many  years.  He  designed  the  now  universally -used 
"skeleton-beam,"  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  American  engine,  and  placed  the  first  example  of  this 
light  and  elegant,  yet  strong,  constructioD  on  the  steamer 
Hoboken  in  the  year  1833.  He  built  the  Trenton,  which  was 
then  oonsidered  an  extraordinarily  powerful,  fast,  and  hand- 
some  vessel,  two  years  afterward,  and  placed  the  two  boilers 
on  the  guj^ds — a  custom  which  is  still  general  on  the  river 
steamboats  of  the  Eastern  States.  Is  this  vessel  he  also 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  the  paddle-wheel  floats  in  two 
parte,  placing  one  above  the  other,  and  securing  the  upper 
half  On  the  forward  and  the  lower  half  on  the  after  side  of 
the  arm,  thus  obtdning  a  smoother  action  of  the  wheel, 
and  lees  loss  by  oblique  pressures. 

In  1837  he  built  the  North  America  (Fig.  88),  one  oi 
his  largest  and  most  snccessful  steamers,  a  vessel  fitted  with 
a  pair  of  endues  each  44i  inches  in  diameter  of  cylinder 
and  8  feet  stroke  of  piston,  making  24  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, driving  the  boat  15  to  16  miles  an  hour.  Anticipating 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  long,  light,  shallow  vessel  in  shape 
when  irregularly  laden,  and  when  steaming  at  the  high 
speed  expected  to  be  obtained  when  her  powerful  engine 
was  exerting  its  maximum  effort,  he  adopted  the  expedient 
of  stiffening  the  hull  by  means  of  a  truss  of  simple  form.  I 
This  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  the  "  hog-frame,"  I 
as  it  has  since  been  inelegantly  but  universally  called,  is 
stiU  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  every  American  river- 
Steamer  of  any  considerable  size.  It  was  in  the  North 
America,  also,  that  he  first  introduced  the  artificial  blast 
for  foroing  the  fires,  which  is  still  another  detail  of  now 
usual  practice. 
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Stevens  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  en^ne  again, 
and  adopted  spring  bearings  under  tlie  paddle^haft  of  the 
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Kev  Philadelphia  in  1838,  and  fitted  the  iteam-cylinder 
with  the  "  doable-poppet "  valve,  which  is  now  Tmiveraally 
used  on  beam-engine.  This  consiBts  of  two  disk-valves, 
connected  hj  the  valve-spindle.  The  disks  are  of  uneqnal 
sizes,  the  smaller  passing  through  the  seat  of  the  lai^er. 
When  seated,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is,  in  the  steam- 
valve,  taken  on  the  upper  side  of  the  larger  and  the  lower 
side  of  the  smaller  disk,  thus  producing  a  partial  balancing 
of  the  valve,  and  rendering  it  easy  to  work  the  heaviest  en- 
pne  by  the  hand-gear.  The  two  valve-seats  are  formed  in 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  respectively,  of  the  steam-passage 
leading  to  the  cylinder ;  and  when  the  valve  is  raised,  the 
steam  enters  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  two  currents,  uniting,  flow  together  into  the  steam- 
cylinder.  The  same  form  of  valve  is  used  as  an  exhaust- 
valve. 

At  about  the  same  time  he  built  the  now  standard  form 
of  return  tubular  boilera  for  moderate  pressurea.  In  the 
figure,  iS  is  the  steam  and  W  the  water  space,  and  ^  the 
furnace.  The  direction  of  the  eurrente  of  smoke  and  gas 
are  shown  by  the  arrows. 


Tn.  es.— eiSKoa't  BMnni  TibnlU'  BoUar, 


Some   years  later    (1B40),   Stevens   commenced   using 
leam-packed  pistons  on  the  Trenton,  in  which  steam  was 
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admitted  by  §elf-adjaatmg  ralves  behind  the  metallic  paok- 
I   ing-rings,  setting  them  out  more  effectively  than  did  the 
steel  springs  then  (and  still)  nsoally  employed. 

His  pistons,  thns  fitted,  worked  well  for  many  years.  A 
set  of  the  small  brasB  cheok-Talves  med  in  a  piston  of  this 
kind,  built  by  Stevens,  and  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  are  good  evidence  of  the 
ingenuity  and  excellent  workmanship  which  distinguished 
the  machinery  constructed  under  the  direction  of  this  great 
engineer. 

The  now  familiar  "  Stevens  cut-off,"  a  peculiOT  device 
for  securing  the  ezpaneion  of  steam  in  the  eteam-cylinder, 
was  the  invention  (1841)  of  Robert  L,  Stevens  and  a  nephew, 
who  inherited  the  same  otmstructive  talent  which  distin- 
guished the  first  of  these  great  men — Mr.  Francis  B.  Ste- 
vens. In  this  form  of  valve-gear,  the  steam  and  exhaust 
valves  are  independently  worked  by  separate  eccentrics,  the 
latter  being  set  in  the  usual  manner,  opening  and  closing 
the  exhaust-passagBB  just  before  the  crank  passes  its  centre. 
The  steam-eccentric  is  so  placed  that  the  steam-valve  is 
opened  as  usual,  but  closed  when  but  about  on&-half  the 
stroke  has  been  made.  This  result  is  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  eccentric  a  greater  throw  than 
is  required  by  the  motion  of  the  valve, 
and  permitting  it  to  move  through  a 
_  g  portion  of  its  path  without  moving  the 
valve.  Thus,  in  Fig.  90,  if  J.  .B  be  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  eccentric- 
rod,  the  valve  would  ordinarUy  open 
the  steam-port  when  the  eccentric  as- 
sumes the  position  0  G,  closing  when 
the  eccentric  has  passed  around  to  0  D.  With  the  Stevens 
valve-gear,  the  valve  is  opened  when  the  eccentric  reaches 
0  E,  and  closes  when  it  arrives  at  0  ^  The  'ateam- valve 
of  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  is  open  while  the  eccen- 
tric is  moving  from  OM%o  OK.    Between  f  and  JE,  and 
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between  J"  and  M,  both  valves  are  seated.  HB  is  propor- 
tional to  the  lift  of  the  valve,  and  OH  ta  the  motion  of 
the  valve-gear  when  out  of  contact  with  the  valve-lifterB. 
Wlule  the  crank  is  moving  -throagh  an  arc,  EFy  steam  is 
entering  the  cylinder  ;  from  F  to  M  the  Steam  is  ezpimd- 
ing.     At  M  the  stroke  is  completed,  »nd  the  other  steam- 

ralve  opens.    The  ratio  -^rf  is  the  ratio  of  expansion. 

This  form  of  cnt-off  motion  is  still  a  very  usnal  one, 
and  can  be  seen  in  nearly  all  steamers  in  the  United  States 
not  asing  the  device  of  Sickles.  It  was  at  aboat  this  time, 
also,  that  Stevens,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  buw- 
ness  of  introducing  the  steam-engine  in  land-transportation, 
as  weU  as  on  the  water,  adopted  the  use  of  steam  expansive- 
ly on  the  loflomotiTes  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad, 
wMoh  was  controlled  and  built  by  capital  furnished  princi- 
pally by  the  Messrs.  Stevens.  He  at  the  same  time  con- 
structed eight-wheeled  engines  for  heavy  work,  and  adopted 
anthracite  coal  as  fueL  In  the  latter  change  he  was  thor- 
oughly snocessful,  and  the  same  improvement  was  made 
with  engines  built  for  fast  traffic  in  1848. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  applications  of  steam- 
power  proposed  by  Robert  L.  Stevens  was  that  known  as 
the  Stevens  Steam  Iron-Clad  Battery.  As  has  already  been 
stated.  Colonel  John  Stevens  had  proposed,  as  early  as  1813, 
to  bnild  a  circnlar  or  saucer-shaped  iron-clad,  like  those 
buUt  60  years  later  for  the  Rassian  Navy.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  although  the  son  revived  the  idea  in  a  modi- 
fied form  20  years  afterward.  In  the  years  1813-'14,  the 
war  with  England  being  then  in  progress,  he  invented, 
after  numerous  and  hazardous  experiments,  an  elonffcUed 
shell,  to  be  fired  from  ordinary  smooth-bored  cannon.  Hav- 
ing perfected  this  invention,  he  sold  the  secret  to  the 
United  States,  after  making  experiments  to  prove  their  de- 
stractiven^s  so  decisive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  projectilea. 
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As  early  as  1837  he  had  perfected  a.  plan  of  an  iron-clad 
war-Teasel,  and  in  August,  1841,  his  brothers,  James  C.  and 
Edwin  A.  Stevens,  representing  Sobert  L,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  NaTy,  proposing  to  build  an 
iron-clad  vessel  of  high  speed,  with  all  its  machinery  bdow 
the  water-line,  and  having  sabmerged  screw-propell^«. 
The  armament  was  to  consist  of  the  moat  powerful  rifled 
guns,  loading  at  the  breech,  and  provided  with  elongated 
shot  and  shelL  In  the  year  1842,  having  contracted  to  build 
for  the  TJnited  States  Government  a  large  war-flteamer  on 
this  plan,  which  should  be  shot  and  shell  proof,  Robert  L 
Stevens  built  a  steamboat  at  Bordentown,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ezperimeoting  on  the  forms  and  curves  of  propeller- 
blades,  as  compared  with  side-wheels,  and  continued  his  ex- 
periments for  many  months.  After  aome  delay,  during 
which  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  brothers  were  engaged  with  their 
experiments  and  in  perfecting  their  plans,  the  keel  of  an 
iroD-clad  was  laid  down  in  a  dry-dock  which  had  been  cod- 
stntcted  for  the  purpose  at  great  cost.  This  verael  was  to 
have  been  250  feet  long,  of  40  feet  beam,  and  28  feet  deep. 
The  machinery  was  designed  to  furnish  700  indicated  horse- 
power. The  plating  was  proposed  to  be  4}  inches  thick — 
the  same  thickness  of  armour  as  was  adopted  10  years  later 
by  the  French  for  their  comparatively  rude  constmctions. 

In  1854,  such  marked  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  ordnance  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  no  longer 
willing  to  proceed  with  the  original  plans,  fearing  that, 
were  the  ship  completed,  it  might  prove  not  invulnerably 
and  might  throw  some  discredit  upon  its  designer,  as  well 
as  upon  the  navy  of  which  it  was  to  form  a  part.  The 
work,  which  had,  in  those  yeai^  of  peace,  progressed  very 
slowly  and  intermittently,  was  therefore  stopped  entirely, 
the  vessel  given  up,  and  in  1854  the  keel  of  a  ship  of  vastly 
greater  size  and  power  was  laid  down.  The  new  decdgn 
was  415  feet  long,  of  45  feet  beam,  and  of  something  over 
5,000  tons  displacement.    The  thickness  of  armoor  proposed 
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was  S|  inches — 2^  inches  thicker  than  that  of  the  first 
French  and  British  iron-clads — and  the  machinery  wae  de- 
signed b;  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  of  8,624  indicated  horse-power, 
driving  twin-screws,  and  propelling  the  vessel  20  miles  or 
more  an  hoar.  As  with  the  preceding  design,  the  progress 
of  construction  was  intermittent  and  very  slow.  Govern- 
ment advanced  funds,  and  then  refused  to  continue  the 
work ;  snoceesiTe  adminiBtrationB  alternately  encouraged 
and  disoonn^^ed  the  engineer ;  and  he  finally,  cutting  loose 
entirely  from  all  official  connections,  went  on  with  the  work 
at  his  own  expense. 

The  remarkable  genius  of  the  elder  Stevens  was  well 
reflected  in  the  character  of  his  son,  and  is  in  no  way  better 
exemplified  than  by  the  accuracy  with  which,  in  this  great 
ship,  those  forms  and  proportions,  both  of  hull  and  machin- 
ery, were  adopted  which  are  now,  twenty-five  years  later, 
recognized  as  most  correct  nnder  similar  conditions.  The 
lines  of  the  vessel  are  beautifully  f^  and  fine,  and  are  what 
3.  Scott  Russell  has  called  "  wave-lines,"  or  trochoidal  lines, 
such  as  Rankine  has  shown  to  be  the  best  possible  for  easy 
propulsion.  The  proportion  of  length  to  midship  dimen- 
sions is  snch  aa  to  secnre  the  speed  proposed  with  a  mini- 
mam  resistance,  and  to  accord  closely  with  the  proportions 
arrived  at  and  adopted  by  common  consent  in  present 
transoceanic  navigation  by  the  best — ^not  to  say  radical — 
builders. 

The  death  of  Kobert  L.  Stevens  occurred  in  April,  1856,  i 
when  this  larger  vessel  had  advanced  so  far  toward  comple- 
tion that  the  hnll  and  machinery  were  practically  finished,  | 
and  it  only  remained  to  add  the  armour-plating,  and  to  de-  1 
cide  upon  the  form  of  fighting-house  and  upon  the  number 
and  size  of  guns.    The  construction  of  the  vessel,  which  had  I 
proceeded  slowly  and  intermittently  during  the  years  of   I 
peace,  as  successive  administrations  had  considered  it  neceb- 
sary  to  continue  the  payment  of  appropriations,  or  had 
stopped  temporarily  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  imme- 
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diate  necessity  for  oontinnance  of  the  work,  w&a  again  in- 
termpted  by  liis  death. 

The  name  of  Robert  L.  Stevens  will  be  long  remembered 
as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  mechanioe,  the 
most  intelligent  of  naval  architects,  and  as  the  first,  and 
one  of  the  greatest,  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  commencement,  of  the  mightiest  of  revolutions  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  modem  naval  warfare.  Ameri- 
can mechanical  genius  and  engineering  skill  have  rarely 
been  too  promptly  recognized,  and  no  excuse  will  be  re- 
quired for  an  attempt  (which  it  is  hoped  may  yet  be  made) 
to  place  snch  splen^d  work  as  that  of  the  Messrs.  Stevens 
in  a  light  which  shall  reveal  both  ita  variety  and  extent  sad 
its  immense  importance. 

.  While  Fulton  was  introducing  the  steamboat  upon  the 
waters  of  New  Tort  Bay  and  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  while 
the  Stevenses,  father  and  sons,  were  rapidly  bringing  out  a 
fleet  of  steamers  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  other 
mechanics  were  preparing  to  contest  the  field  with  them  aa 
opportunity  offered,  and  as  legislative  acts  authorizing  mo- 
nopoly expired  by  limitation  or  were  repealed. 

About  1831,  Robert  L.  Thurston,  John  Babcock,  and 
Captain  Stephen  T.  Northam,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  com- 
menced building  steamboats,  beginning  with  a  small  craft 
intended  for  use  at  Slade's  Ferry,  on  an  arm  of  Narragan^ 
sett  Bay,  near  Fall  River.  They  afterward  built  vessels  to 
ply  on  Long  Island  Sound.  One  of  their  earliest  boats  w^ 
the  Babcock,  built  at  Newport  in  1836,  The  engine  was 
built  by  Thurston  and  Babcock,  at  Portsmouth,  R,  L 
They  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  Richard  Sanf  ord,  and 
with  funds  by  Northam.  The  engine  was  of  10  or  13 
inches  diameter  of  cylinder,  and  3  or  4  feet  Stroke  of  pis- 
ton. The  boiler  was  a  form  of  "  pipe-boiler,"  suhseqaenUy 
(1834)  patented  by  Babcock.  The  water  used  was  injected 
into  the  hot  boiler  as  fast  as  required  to  furnish  steam,  no 
water  being  retained  in  the  steam-generator.     This  boat 
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was  anooeedei],  in  1827-'38,  b^  a  larger  veBael,  the  Bosh- 
light,  for  which  the  engine  was  built  by  James  P.  Allaire, 
at  New  York,  while  the  boat  was  baUt  at  Newport  The 
boilers  of  both  veaselfl  bad  tabes  of  cast-iron.  The  smaller 
of  these  boats  was  of  60  tons  bnrden ;  it  steamed  from 
Kewport  to  ProTidence,  SO  miles,  in  SJ  hours,  and  to  New 
York,  a  distance  of  175  miles,  in  25  hours,  nsing  1}  cord 
of  wood.'  Thnrston  and  Babcocfc  subaeqnently  removed 
to  Providence,  where  the  latter  soon  died.  Thurston  con- 
tinned  to  boild  steam-engineg  at  this  place  until  nearly  a 
half-century  later,  dying  in  1874.'  The  establishment 
founded  by  him,  after  varions  changes,  became  the  Provi- 
dence Steam-Engine  Works. 

James  P.  AIImtc,  of  New  York,  the  West  Point  Iron 
Fonndery,  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  Dan- 
iel Copelimd  and  his  son,  Charles  W.  Copeland,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  were  also  early  builders  of  engines  for 
Bteam-Teasels.  Daniel  Copeland  w^  probably  the  first 
(1660)  to  adopt  a  slide-valve  working  with  a  lap  to  secore 
the  expansion  of  steam.  EQs  steamboats  were  then  nsnally 
etem-wheel  vessels,  and  were  built  to  ply  on  several  routes 
on  the  Conneoticnt  River  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
son,  Charles  W.  Copeland,  went  to  West  Point,  and  while 
there  designed  some  heavy  marine  steam-machinery,  and 
subsequently  designed  several  steam  vessels-of-war  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  the  earliest  designer  of  iron 
steamers  in  the  United  States,  building  the  Siamese  in  1638. 
This  steamer  was  intended  for  use  on  Lake  Pontchartrain 
.  and  the  canal  to  New  Orleans.  It  had  two  hulls,  was  110 
feet  long,  and  drew  but  33  inches  of  water,  loaded.  The 
two  horizontal  non-condensing  engines  turned  a  single 
paddle-wheel  placed  between  the  two  hulls,  driving  the 
boat  10  miles  an  hour.     The  hull  was  constructed  of  plates 

'  Ameriean  Jaumat  of  SdeiiM,  March,  1827 ;  London  MeAmicf  Mag- 
oriiu,  June  18,  1827. 

'  "New  Universal  Ojclopwdia,"  vol.  It.,  1878. 
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of  iron  10  feet  long,  formed  on  blocks  after  liaving  been 
heated  in  a  furnace  constructed  especially  for  tlte  purpose. 
The  frames  were  of  T-iron,  which  was  probably  here  used 
for  the  first  time.  The  same  engineer,  associated  with  Sam- 
uel Hart,  a  well-known  naval  constructor,  built,  in  1841,  for 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  iron  ateame*  Michigan,  a  war- 
vesael  intended  for  service  on  the  great  northern  lakes. 
This  vessel  is  still  is  service,  and  in  good  order.  The  hull 
is  leaj  feet  in  length,  27  feet  in  breadth,  and  ISi  fe«t  in 
depth,  measuring  500  tons.^  The  frames  were  made  of 
T-iron,  stiffened  by  reverse  bars  of  L-iron.  The  keel-plate 
was  $  inch  thick,  the  bottom  plates  f ,  and  the  sides  ^  inch. 
The  deck-beams  were  of  iron,  and  the  vessel,  as  a  whole, 
was  a  good  specimen  of  iron-ship  building. 

Daring  the  period  from  1830  to  1840,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  now  standard  details  of  steam-en^^e  and 
steamboat  construction  were  devised  or  introduced  by  Cope- 
land.  He  was  probably  the  Brat  to  use  (on  the  Fulton,  1840) 
an  independent  engine  to  drive  the  blowing-fans  where  an 
artificial  draught  was  required.  He  made  a  practice  of 
fitting  his  steamers  with  a  "bilge-injection,"  by  means  of 
which  the  vessel  could  be  freed  of  water,  through  the  con- 
denser and  air-pamp,  when  leaking  serionsly ;  the  condens- 
I  ing-water  is,  in  snch  a  case,  taken  from  inside  the  vessel, 
instead  of  from  the  sea.  This  is  probably  an  American  de- 
vice. It  was  in  use  in  the  United  States  previously  to  1835, 
as  was  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  on  steamers,  which  was  cou- 
tinned  by  Copeland  in  manufacturing  and  in  air-furnaces,  as 
well  as  on  steamboats.  He  also  modified  the  form  of  Stevens's 
double-poppet  valve,  giving  it  such  shape  that  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  grind  it  tight  and  to  keep  it  in  order. 

In  1835,  James  P.  Allaire,  of  New  York,  built  oom- 
ponnd  engines  for  the  Henry  Eckford,  and  subsequently 
constructed  similar  engines  for  several  other  steamers,  one 
of  which,  the  Sun,  made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany 
in  13  hours  16  minutes.     He  used  steam  at  100  pounds 
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preseare.  EraBtnB  W.  Smith  afterward  introduced  this 
form  of  engine  oo  the  Great  Lakee,  and  still  later  they  vere 
introduced  into  British  steamers.  The  machinery  of  the 
steamer  Bnckeye  State  was  constmcted  at  the  Allure 
■Works,  New  York,  in  1850,  from  the  designs  of  John 
Baird  and  Erastus  W.  Smith,  the  latter  being  the  design- 
ing and  constmcting  engineer.  The  steamer  was  placed 
on  the  roQte  between  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit,  in 
1851,  and  gave  most  satisfactory  results,  consuming  less 
than  two-thirds  the  fuel  required  by  a  similar  vessel  of  the 
same  line  fitted  with  the  dngle-cylinder  engine.  The  steam- 
cylinders  of  this  engine  were  placed  one  within  the  other, 
the  low-pressure  exterior  cylinder  being  annular.  They 
were  37  and  80  inches  in  diameter  respectively,  and  the 
stroke  was  11  feet.  Both  pistons  were  connected  to  one 
cross-head,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  engine  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  form  of  beam-en^ne.  The  i 
ateam-presBure  was  from  70  to  75  pounds — about  the  maxi-  I 
mum  pressure  adopted  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  on  trans-  | 
atlantic  lines.  This  steamer  was  of  high  speed,  as  well  as 
economical  of  fuel. 

In  the  year  1630,  there  were  86  steamers  on  the  Hudson 
River  and  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
introduction  of  the  steamboat  upon  the  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  details  of  its  history.  Inaugurated  by  the 
unsuccessful  experiment  of  Evans,  the  building  of  steam- 
boats on  those  waters,  once  commenced,  never  ceased ;  and 
a  generation  after  Fitch's  burial  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio, 
his  last  vnsh — that  be  might  lie  "where  the  song  of  the 
boatman  would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting-place,  and 
the  music  of  the  steam-en^ne  soothe  his  spirit " — was  ful- 
filled day  by  day  unceasingly. 

Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  was,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  first  to  take  a  steamboat  down  the  great  rivers.    His 

ogle 
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boat  was  bnilt  at  Fitteburgh  in  1811,  nnder  an  arrangement 
with  Fnlton  and  Livingston,  from  Fulton's  plans.  It  was 
called  the  "  New  Orleana,"  was  of  about  200  tons  burden, 
and  was  propelled  by  a  stem-wbeel,  aBaisted,  wben  the 
winds  were  favourable,  by  sails  carried  on  two  masts.  The 
hoU  was  138  feet  long,  30  feet  beam,  and  the  cost  of  the 
whole,  including  engines,  was  about  (40,000.  The  builder, 
with  his  family,  an  ecgiDeerj  a  pilot,  and  six  "  deck-hands," 
left  Pittsburgh  in  October,  1811,  reaching  Lonisville  in  70 
hours  (steaming  about  10  miles  an  hour),  and  New  Orleans 
in  14  days,  steaming  from  Natchez. 

The  next  steamers  built  on  Western  waters  were  proba- 
bly the  Comet  and  the  Vesuvius,  both  of  which  were  in 
service  some  time.  The  Comet  was  finally  laid  aside,  and 
the  engine  used  to  drive  a  mill,  and  the  Vesuvius  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  her  boilers.  As  early  as  1813 
there  were  two  shops  at  Pittsburgh  building  steam-engines. 
Steamboat-building  now  became  an  important  and  lucrative 
bnsiness  in  the  West ;  and  it  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1640 
there  were  a  thousand  steamers  on  the  J^nssissippi  and  its 
tributaries. 

In  the  Washington,  built  at  Wbeeling,  Va.,  in  1816, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve,  the  boil- 
ers, which  had  previously  been  placed  in  the  hold,  were 
carried  on.  the  main-deck,  and  a  "  burricane-deck "  was 
built  over  them.  Shreve  substituted  two  horizontal  direct- 
acting  engines  for  the  single  upright  engine  used  by  Ful- 
ton, drove  them  by  high-pressure  steam  without  conden- 
sation, and  attached  them,  one  on  each  side  the  boat,  to 
cranks  placed  at  right  angles.  He  adopted  a  cam  cut-off 
expanding  the  steam  considerably,  and  the  flue-boUer  of 
Evans.  At  that  time  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Louisville  occupied  three  weeks,  and  Shreve  was  made  the 
subject  of  many  witticisms  when  he  predicted  that  the  time 
would  ultimately  be  shortened  to  ten  days.  It  is  now  made 
in  four  days.    The  Washington  was  seized  at  New  Orleans, 
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in  1817,  by  order  of  Livingeton,  who  claimed  that  bis  rights 
inoladed  the  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  the  MisBisBippl 
and  its  tribntaries.  The  conrta  decided  adversely  on  thia 
claim,  and  the  release  of  the  Washington  waa  tbe  act  which 
removed  every  obstacle  to  the  introdnotion  of  steam<navi- 
gation  tbroagbont  the  United  States. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  Ontario, 
bnilt  in  1816,  at  Saokett's  Harbour.  Fifteen  years  lat^ 
Western  steamboats  had  taken  the  peculiar  form  which  has 
since  nsnally  distingnished  tbem. 

The  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  ocean-navigation  kept 
pace  with  its  introduction  on  inland  waters.  Began  by 
Robert  L.  Stevens  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1808, 
and  by  his  contemporaries,  Bell  and  Dodd,  in  Great  Britfun, 
it  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  in  effectiveness  and  impor- 
tance, imd  has  now  nearly  driven  the  sailing  fleet  from  the 
ocean.  Transatlantic  steam-navigation  began  with  the  voy- 
age of  the  American  steamer  Savannah  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  I 
to  St.  Petersbnrg,  Hnssii^  via  Great  Britain  and  the  North- 1 
European  ports,  in  the  year  1819.  Fulton,  not  long  before  I 
bis  death,  planned  a  vessel,  which  it  was  proposed  to  place  ' 
in  service  in  tbe  Baltic  Sea ;  but  circumstances  compelled  a 
change  of  plan  finally,  and  the  steamer  was  placed  on  a 
line  between  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the  city  of  New  York  ; 
and  tbe  Savannah,  several  years  later,  made  the  voyage  then 
proposed  for  Fnlton's  ship.  Tbe  Savannah  measured  350 
tons,  and  was  constructed  by  Crocker  &  Fickett,  at  Coriears 
Hook,  N.  T.  She  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Scarborough,  of 
Savannah,  who  placed  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  previously  in 
command  of  the  Clermont  and  of  Stevens's  boat,  the  F\ub- 
nix,  in  charge.  The  ship  was  fitted  with  steam-machinery 
and  paddle-wheels,  and  sailed  for  Savannah  April  37, 1819, 
making  the  voyage  successfully  in  seven  days.  From  Sa- 
vannah, the  vessel  sailed  for  Liverpool  May  26th,  and  ar- 
rived at  that  port  Jane  20th.  During  this  trip  the  engines 
were  nsed  18  days,  and  the  remainder  of  the.  voyage  t» 
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made  uoder  BoiL  From  Liverpool  the  Savannah  sailed, 
July  33d,  for  the  Baltic,  toaching  at  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, St.  PeterBbiirg,  and  other  portB.  At  St.  Petersburg^ 
Lord  Lyndock,  who  had  been  a  passenger,  vaa  landed ;  and, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  commander  of  the  steamer,  the  distin- 
goiehed  guest  presented  him  with  a  silver  tea-kettle,  suita- 
bly inscribed  with  a  legend  referring  to  the  importwice  of 
the  event  which  afforded  him  the  opportunity.  The  Savan- 
nah left  St.  Petersboig  in  November,  pasaing  New  York 
December  9th,  and  reaching  Savannah  in  60  days  from  the 
date  of  departure,  stopping  four  days  at.  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  an  equal  length  of  time  at  Arundel,  Norway. 
Several  severe  gales  were  met  in  the  Atlantic,  bat  no  serious 
injury  was  done  to  the  ship. 

The  Savannah  was  a  full-rigged  ship.  The  wheelq 
were  tamed  by  an  inclined  direct-acting  low-pressure  en- 
gine, having  a  steam-cylinder  40  inches  in  diameter  and  6 
feet  stroke  of  piston.  The  paddle-wheeb  were  of  wronght- 
iron,  and  were  so  attached  that  they  could  be  detached  and 
hoisted  on  board  when  it  was  desired.  After  the  return  of 
the  ship  to  the  United  States,  the  machinery  was  removed 
and  was  sold  to  the  Allaire  Works,  of  New  York.  The 
steam-cylinder  was  exhibited  by  the  purchasers  at  the 
"  World's  Fair  "  at  New  York  thirty  years  later.  The  ves- 
sel was  employed,  as  a  sailing-vessel,  on  a  line  between 
New  York  and  Savannah,  and  was  finally  lost  in  the  year 
ISmSi.  Under  sail,  with  a  moderate  breeze,  this  ship  is  said 
to  have  s:dled  about  three  knots,  and  to  have  steamed  five 
knots.  Pine-wood  was  used  as  the  f nel,  which  fact  accounts 
for  the  necessity  of  making  the  transatlantic  voyage  partly 
under  saiL 

Benwick  states  that  another  vessel,  ship-rigged  and 
fitted  with  a  steam-engine,  was  built  at  New  York  in  1819, 
to  ply  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  and  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Havana,  and  that  it  proved  perfectly  successful 
as  a  steamer,  having  good  speed,  and  proving  an  excellent 
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sea-boat.  The  enterprise  was,  however,  peoaniarily  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Brazilian  Qovemment 
after  the  removal  of  the  engine.  In  1825  the  steamer  En- 
terprise made  a  voyage  to  India,  Bailing  and  steaming  as 
the  weather  and  the  supply  of  fuel  permitted.  The  voyage 
occupied  47  days. 

Notwithstanding  these  successful  passages  across  the 
ocean,  and  the  complete  snccess  of  the  steamboat  in  rivers 
andharbonra,  it  was  asserted,  as  late  as  1838,  by  many  who  I 
were  regarded  as  authority,  that  the  passage  of  the  ocean 
by  steamers  was  quite  impracticable,  unless  possibly  they 
could  steam  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  to  Newfoundland  or 
to  the  Azores,  and,  replenishing  their  coal-bunkers,  resmne 
their  voyages  to  the  larger  American  ports.  The  voyage 
was,  however,  actually  accomplished  by  two  steamers  in 
the  year  just  mentioned.  These  were  the  Sirius,  a  ship  of 
700  tons  and  of  250  horse-power,  and  the  Great  Western, 
of  1,340  tons  and  460  horse-power.  The  latter  was  built 
for  this  service,  and  was  a  large  ship  for  that  time,  measur- 
ing 336  feet  in  length.  Her  wheels  were  28  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  10  feet  in  breaddi  of  face.  The  Sirius  sailed  from 
Cork  April  4,  1838,  and  the  Great  Western  from  Bristol 
April  8th,  both  arriving  at  New  York  on  the  same  day — 
April  23d — the  Sirius  in  the  morning,  and  the  Great  West- 
em  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Great  Western  carried  out  of  Bristol  660  tons  of 
coaL  Seven  passengers  chose  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity, and  made  the  voyage  in  one-half  the  time  usu- 
ally occupied  by  the  sailing-packets  of  that  day.  Throi^h- 
oat  the  voyage  the  wind  and  sea  were  nearly  ahead,  and 
the  two  vessels  pursued  the  same  course,  under  very  simi- 
lar conditions.  Arriving  at  New  York,  they  were  received 
with  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm.  They  were  saluted 
by  the  forts  and  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour;  the  mer- 
chant-vessels dipped  their  flags,  and  the  citizens  assembled 
on  the  Battery,  and,  coming  to  meet  them  in  boats  of  all 
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kindB  and  uzes,  cheered  heartily.  The  nevapapera  of  the 
time  were  filled  with  the  atory  of  the  voyage  and  with  de- 
BcriptionB  of  the  ateamere  themselves  and  of  their  machinery. 

A  few  days  later  the  two  ateamera  atarted  on  their  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain,  the  Sirioa  reaching  Falmouth  aafely 
in  18  days,  and  the  Great  Western  making  the  voyage  to 
Bristol  in  15  days,  the  latter  meeting  with  head-winds  and 
working,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  against  a  heavy  gale 
and  in  a  high  sea,  at  the  rate  of  bnt  two  knots  an  honr.  The 
Sirios  was  thought  too  small  for  this  long  and  boisterons 
ronte,  and  was  withdrawn  and  replaced  on  the  line  between 
London  and  C<ork,  where  the  ship  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed. The  Great  Western  continued  several  years  in 
the  transatlantic  trade. 

Thus  these  two  voyages  inaugnrated  a  transooeanio 
steam-service,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and  in 
importance.  The  use  of  steam-power  for  this  work  of  ex- 
tended ocean-transportation  has  never  since  been  interrupt- 
ed. During  the  succeeding  six  years  the  Great  Western 
made  70  pass^es  across  the  Atlantic,  occupying  on  the 
voyages  to  the  westward  an  average  of  15i  daye,  and  east- 
ward 13J.  The  qoickest  passage  to  New  York  was  made 
in  May,  1843,  in  12  days  and  18  hours,  and  the  fastest 
steaming  was  logged  12  months  earlier,  when  the  voyage 
from  Kew  York  w£u  made  in  13  days  and  7  hours. 

Meantime,  several  other  steamers  were  built  and  plaoed 
in  the  transatlantic  trade.  Among  these  were  the  Koyal 
William,  the  British  Queen,  the  President,  the  Liverpool, 
and  the  Great  Britain.  The  latter,  the  fineet  of  the  fleet, 
was  launched  in  1643.  This  steamer  was  300  feet  lotag,  50 
feet  beam,  and  of  1,000  horse-power.  The  hull  was  of  iron, 
and  the  whole  ship  was  an  example  of  the  very  best  work 
of  that  time.  After  several  voyages,  this  vessel  went 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  there  remained  several 
weeks,  but  was  finally  got  off,  without  having  suffered  se- 
rious injury — a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Btanohness 
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of  an  iron  hull  when  well  built  and  of  good  material     The 
vessel  was  repaired,  and  many  years  afterward  was  still 
afloat,  and  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and   I 
merch^idise  to  Australia.  ' 

The  "  Cunard  Line  "  of  transatlantic  steamers  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1840,  The  first  of  the  line — the  Bri- 
tannia— sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  July  4th  of 
that  year,  and  was  followed,  on  regular  sailing-days,  by  the 
other  three  of  the  four  ships  with  which  the  company  com- 
menced business.  These  four  vessels  had  an  aggregate  ton- 
n^e  of  4,600  tons,  and  their  speed  was  less  than  eight 
knots.  To-daj,  the  tonnage  of  a  single  vessel  of  the  fleet 
exceeds  that  of  the  four ;  the  total  tonnage  has  risen  to 
many  tim^  that  above  given.  Ther^  are  50  steamers  in 
the  line,  aggregating  nearly  50,000  horse -power.  The 
speed  of  the  steamships  of  the  present  time  is  double  that 
of  the  vessels  of  that  date,  and  passages  are  not  infrequently 
made  in  eight  days. 

'  The  form  of  steam-en^ne  in  most  general  use  at  this 
time,  on  transatlantie  Steamers,  was  that  known  as  the 
"side-lever  en^ne."  It  was  first  given  the  standard  form 
by  Messrs.  Maudsley  &  Co.,  of  London,  about  1935,  and 
was  built  by  them  for  steamers  supplied  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment for  general  mail  service. 

The  ateam-vessels  of  the  time  are  well  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  {Fig.  91)  of  the  steamship 
Atlantic— a  vessel  which  was  shortly  afterward  (1851)  built 
as  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the  American  "Collins  Line." 
This  steamship  was  one  of  several  which  formed  the  earliest 
of  American  steamship-lines,  and  is  one  of  the  fiiiest  exam- 
ples of  the  type  of  paddle-steamers  which  waa  finally  super- 
seded by  the  later  screw-fleets.  The  "  Collins  Line  "  existed 
but  a  very  few  years,  and  its  failure  was  probably  deter- 
mined as,jnnch  by  the  evident  and  inevitable  success  o£ 
screw-propnlsion  as  by  the  difScnlty  <rf  securing  ample  cap- 
ital, complete  organization,  and  efficient  general  manage- 
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ment.  This  steamer  was  built  at  New  York — the  hull 
by  William  Brown,  and  the  machinery  by  the  NoTelty 
Iron-WorkB.  The  length  of  the  hull  was  276  feet,  its 
breadth  46  feet,  and  the  depth  of  hold  Sl^  feet.     The 


width  over  the  paddle-boxes  was  75  feet.  The  ship  meas- 
ured 2,860  tons.  The  form  of  the  hull  was  then  peculiar 
in  the  fineness  of  its  lines ;  the  bow  was  sharp,  and  the 
stem  fine  and  smooth,  and  the  general  outline  such  as  beet 
adapted  the  ship  for  high  speed.  The  m^un  saloon  was 
about  70  feet  long,  and  the  dining-room  was  60  feet  in 
length  and  30  feet  wide.  The  state-rooms  were  arranged 
on  each  side  the  dining  "  saloon,"  and  accommodated  160 
passengers.  These  Tessels  were  beautifully  fitted  up,  and 
with  them  was  inaugurated  that  wonderful  system  of  pas- 
aesger-trauBportation  which  has  since  always  be^n  distin- 
guished by  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the 
American  traveler  has  learned  to  consider  his  by  right. 

The  machinery  of  these  ships  was,  for  that  time,  re- 
markably powerful  and  efficient.    The  engines  were  of  the 
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side-lever  type,  as  illostrated  in  Fig.  02,  which  repreaents 
the  engine  of  the  Pacific,  dedgned  hj  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Copeland,  and  bnilt  by  the  Allure  Works. 

In  this  type  of  en^^e,  ae  is  seen,  the  piston-rod  was 
attached  to  a  cross-head  working  vertically,  from  wMch,  at 
each  side,  links,  JB  C,  connected  with  the  "  side-lever," 
D EF.  The  latter  vibrated  about  a  "main  centre"  at  E, 
like  the  overhead  beam  of  the  more  common  form  of  en- 
gine ;  from  its  other  end,  a  "  connecting-rod,"  M,  led  to  the 
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"  cross-tail,"  W^  which  was,  in  tnm,  connected  to  the  crank- 
pin,  I,  The  condenser,  M,  and  air-pnmp,  Q,  were  con- 
stmcted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  engines,  their 
only  pecnliarities  being  such  as  were  incident  to  their  loca- 
tion between  the  cylinder,  A,  and  the  crank,  I  J.     The 
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paddle-wheels  were  of  the  common  "  radial "  form,  covered 
in  by  paddle-boxea  so  strongly  built  that  they  were  rarely 
mjared  by  the  heaviest  seas. 

These  vessels  smpaesed,  for  a  tim^  aQ  other  sea-going 
steamers  in  speed  and  comfort,  and  made  their  pass^ies 
with  great  regtdarity.  The  minim  am  length  of  voy- 
age of  the  Baltic  and  Pacific,  of  this  line,  was  9  days  19 

I>niTBg  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  history  of  which 
has  been  here  ^ven,  the  marine  rteam-engine  became  sub- 
ject to  very  marked  changes  in  type  and  in  details,  and  a 
complete  revolation  was  effected  in  the  method  of  jwopnl- 
sion.  ThiB  change  has  finally  resnlted  in  the  universal 
adoption  of  a.  new  propelling  instrument,  and  in  driving  the 
whole  fleet  of  paddle-steamers  from  the  ocean.  The  Oreat 
Britain  was  a  acrew-eteamer. 

The  screw-propeller,  which,  aa  has  been  stated,  was 
probaily  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1681,  and  by  Dr. 
BemouOli,  of  Qroningen,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth ceatnry,  and  by  Watt  in  1784,  was^at  the  end  of  th^ 
centojy,  tried  experimentally  In  the  United  ^atee  by  David 
Buslmel],  an  ingenious  American,  who  was  then  conducting 
the  experiments  with  torpedoes  which  were  the  cause  of  the 
incident  which  originated  that  celebrated  SMig  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  using  the  screw  to 
propel  one  of  hig  submarine  boats,  and  by  John  Fitch,  and 
by  Dallery  in  Francei. 
i  Joseph  Bramah,  of  Great  Britain,  May  9, 1785,  patented 
a  screw-propeller  identical  in  general  arrangement  with 
those  used  to-day.  His  sketch  exhibits  a  screw,  apparently 
of  very  fair  shape,  carried  on  an  horizontal  shaft,  which 
passes  out  of  the  vessel  through  a  stuffing-box,  the  screw 
being  wholly  submerged.  Bramah  does  not  seem  to  have 
put  his  plan  in  practice.  It  was  patented  again  in  England, 
also,  by  Littleton  in  1794,  and  by  Shorter  in  1800. 

John  Stevens,  howeveiv  first  gave  the  screw  a  practically 
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useful  form,  and  naed  it  sacoeasfolly,  in  1804  and  1805,  on  the 
single  and  the  twin  screw  boats  whicli  he  bnilt  at  that  time. 
This  propelling  instrument  was  also  tried  by  Trevithick, 
who  planned  a  vessel  to  be  propelled  bj  a  steam-engine 
driving  a  screw,  at  abont  this  time,  and  his  scheme  was  laid 
before  the  Navy  Board  in  the  year  1813.  His  plans  included 
an  iron  hnlL  Francis  Pettit  Smith  tried  the  screw  also  in 
the  year  1608,  and  anbseqaently. 

Joseph  Hessel,  a  Bohemian,  proposed  to  use  a  screw  in 
the  propulsion  of  balloons,  about  1813,  and  in  the  year 
1826  proposed  its  use  for  marine  propulsion.  Ho  is  sud  to 
have  built  a  screw-boat  in  the  year  1829,  at  Trieste,  which 
'  he  named  the  Civetta.  The  little  craft  met  with  an  acci- 
dent on  the  trial-trip,  and  nothing  more  was  done. 

The  screw  was  finally  brought  into  general  use  through 
the  exertions  of  John  Ericsson,  a  skillful  Swedish  engines, 
who  Vf&s  residing  in  England  in  the  year  1636,  and  of  Mr. 
F.  P.  Smith,  an  English  farmer.     Ericsson  patented  a  pe-  [ 
cnliar  f  orm  of  screw-propeller,  and  designed  a  steamer  40, 
feet  in  length,  of  8  feet  beam,  and  drawing  3  feet  of  water. 
The  screw  was  double,  two  shafts  being  placed  the  one  i 
within  the  other,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  and  car- 
rying the  one  a  right-hand  and  the    other  a  left-hand 
screw.     These  screws  were  5^  feet  in  diameter.    On  her 
trial-trip  this  little  steamer  attained  a  speed  of  10  miles  an   ' 
hoar.     Its  power  as  a  "  tug  "  was  found  to  be  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  it  towed  a  schooner  of  140  tons  burden  at  the  rate  of 
7  miles,  and  the  large  American  packet-ship  Toronto  was 
towed  on  the  Thames  at  a  speed  of  5  miles  an  hour. 

Ericsson  endeavored  to  interest  the  British  Admiralty 
in  his  improvements,  and  succeeded  only  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  make  as  excursion  with  him 
on  the  river.  No  interest  was  awakened  in  the  new  system, 
and  nothing  was  done  by  the  naval  authorities.  A  note  to 
the  inventor  from  Captain  Beaufort — one  of  the  party — was 
received  shortly  afterward,  in  which  it  was  stated  ihat  the 
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escnrsioiiists  had  not  found  the  performance  of  the  little 
yessel  to  equal  their  hopes  and  expectations.  All  the  inter- 
ests of  the  then  existing  eD^^e-bnilding  establishments 
were  opposed  to  the  innovation,  and  the  proTerbicd  conser- 
vatism  of  naval  men  and  navsl  administrations  sided  in 
procuring  the  rejection  of  Ericsson's  plans. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  it  happened,  at  that 
time,  that  we  bad  in  Great  Britain  both  civil  and  naval  rep- 
resentatives of  greater  intelligence,  or  of  greater  boldness 
and  enterprise.  The  consul  at  Liverpool  vaa  Mr,  Francis 
B.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  who  was  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  steam-engine  and  with  steam-navigation. 
He  had  seen  Ericsson's  plans  at  an  earlier  period,  and  had 
at  once  eeen  their  probable  value.  He  waa  sufficiently  con- 
fident of  success  to  place  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
ventor. The  little  screw-boat  just  described  was  built  with 
,  funds  of  whidi  he  furnished  a  part,  and  was  named,  in  his 
honor,  the  Francis  E,  Ogden. 

Captain  Bobert  F.  Stockton,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  also  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  and  made  an  excursion  with  Ericsson 
on  the  Ogden.  He  was  also  at  once  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  new  method  of  application  of  steam-power  to  ship- 
propulsion,  and  gave  the  en^neer  an  order  to  build  two 
iron  screw-steamboats  for  use  in  the  United  States.  Erics- 
son was  induced,  by  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Stockton,  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  United  States.'  The  Stockton  was  sent 
over  to  the  United  States  in  April,  1889,  under  sail,  and 
was  sold  to  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Company.  Her 
name  was  changed,  and,  aa  the  New  3eri«j,  she  remained 
in  service  many  years. 

The  success  of  the  boat  built  by  Ericsson  was  so  evi- 
dent that,  although  the  naval  authorities  remained  inactive, 
a  private  company  was  formed,  in  163d,  to  work  the  patents 

1  TbiB  dUtinguished  inventor  is  hUII  a  resident  of  Neir  Toifc  (18)8). 
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of  F,  P.  Smith,  and  this  "  Ship-Propeller  Company "  built 
an  experimental  craft  called  the  Archimedes,  and  its  trial- 
trip  Tas  made  October  11th  of  the  same  year.  The  speed 
att^ed  VBB  9.64  miles  an  hoar.  The  result  waa  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  and  the  vessel,  subsequently,  made 
many  voyages  from  port  to  port,  and  finally  circunmav- 
igated  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  proprietors  of 
the  ship  were  not  p«cimiarily  succeesful  in  their  venture, 
however,  and  the  sale  of  the  vessel  left  the  company  a 
heavy  loser.  The  Archimedes  was  135  feet  long,  of  21  feet 
10  inches  beam,  and  10  feet  draught,  registering  232  tons. 
The  engines  were  rated  at  80  horse-power.  Smith's  earlier 
experiments  (1837)  were  made  with  a  little  craft  of  6  tons 
burden,  driven  by  an  engine  having  a  steam-cylinder  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  15  inches  stroke  of  piston.  The 
funds  needed  were  furnished  by  a  London  banker — Mr. 
Wright. 

Bennett  Woodcroft  had  also  used  the  screw  experiment- 
ally as  early  as  1832,  on  the  Irwell,  near  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, in  a  boat  of  65  tons  burden.  Twin-screws  were  used, 
right  and  left  handed  respectively  ;  they  were  each  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  were  given  an  expanding  pitch.  The  boat 
attained  a  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Experiments  made  subsequently  (1843)  with  this  form  of 
screw,  and  in  competition  with  the  "true"  screw  of  Smith, 
brought  out  very  distinctly  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
and  gave  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  proportions  for 
maximum  efficiency.  In  later  examples  of  the  Woodcroft 
screw,  the  blades  were  made  detachable  and  adjustable — a 
plan  which  is  still  a  usual  one,  and  which  has  proved  to  be, 
in  some  respects,  very  convenient. 

When  Ericsson  reached  the  United  States,  he  was  almost 
immediately  given  an  opportunity  to  build  the  Princeton — 
a  large  screw^teamer — and  at  about  the  same  time  the 
English  and  French  Governments  also  had  screw-steamers 
built  from  his  plans,  or  from  those  of  his  agent  in  England, 

..\-.Goog\c 
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the  Count  de  Rosen.  In  these  latter  ships — the  Amphion 
and  the  Pomona— the  firat  horizontal  direct-acting  engines 
ever  built  were  need,  and  they  were  fitted  with  double- 
acting  air-pumps,  having  canvas  valves  and  other  novel 
features.  The  great  advantages  exhibited  by  th^e  vessels 
over  the  paddle-steamers  of  the  time  did  for  serew-propul- 
sioa  what  Stephenson's  locomotive — the  Rocket — did  for 
railroad  locomotion  ten  years  earlier. 

I  Congress,  in  1839,  had  authorized  the  construction  of 
three  war-vessels,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ordered 

I  that  two  be  at  once  built  in  the  succeeding  year.  Of  these, 
one  was  the  Princeton,  the  screw-steamer  of  which  the  ma- 
chinery was  designed  by  Ericsson,  The  length  of  this  ves- 
sel was  164  feet,  beam  30^  feet,  and  depth  21^  feet.  The 
ship  drew  from  16^  to  18  feet  of  water,  displacing  at  those 
draughts  950  and  1,050  tons.  The  hull  had  a  broad,  flat 
floor,  with  sharp  entrance  and  fine  run,  and  the  lines  were 
considered  at  that  time  remarkably  fine. 

I  The  screw  was  of  gun-bronze,  siz-bladed,  and  was  14 
feet  in  diameter  and  of  35  feet  pitch  ;  i.  e.,  were  there  no 
slip,  the  screw  working  as  if  in  a  solid  nut,  the  ship  would 
have  been  driven  forward  35  feet  at  each  revolution. 

The  engines  were  two  in  number,  and  very  peculiar .  in 
form ;  the  cylinder  was,  in  fact,  a  «e»wi-cylinder,  and  the 
place  of  the  piston-rod,  as  usually  built,  was  taken  by  a  vi- 
brating shaft,  or  "  rock-shaft,"  which  carried  a  piston  of 
rectangular  form,  and  which  vibrated  like  a  door  on  its 
hinges  as  the  steam  was  alternately  let  into  and  exhausted 
from  each  side  of  it.  The  great  rock-shaft  carried,  at  .the 
outer  end,  an  arm  from  which  a  connecting-rod  led  to  the 
crank,  thus  forming  a  "  direct-acting  engine." 

The  draught  in  the  boilers  was  urged  by  blowers. 
Ericsson  had  adopted  this  method  of  securing  an  artificial 
draught  ten  years  before,  in  one  of  his  earlier  vessels,  the 
Corsair,  The  Princeton  carried  a  Xll-inch  wrought-iron 
gun.    This  guu  exploded  after  a  few  trials,  with  terribly 
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disaatroBH  results,  cansing  the  death  of  several  distinguished 
men,  including  members  of  the  Freaident'e  cabinet. 

The  Princeton  proyed  very  auccessfnl  as  a  screw-steam- 
er, attaining  a  speed  of  13  knots,  and  was  then  considered 
very  remartably  fast.  Captain  Stockton,  who  commanded 
the  vessel,  was  most  enthusiastic  iu  praise  of  her. 

Immediately  there  began  a  revolution  iu  both  civil  and 
naval  ship-building,  which  progressed  with  great  rapidity. 
The  Princeton  was  the  first  of  the  screw-propelled  navy 
which  has  now  entirely  displaced  the  older  type  of  steam- 
vesseL  The  introduction  of  the  screw  now  took  place  with 
great  rapidity.  Six  steamers  were  fitted  with  Ericsson's 
screw  in  1841,  9  in  1842,  and  neariy  30  in  the  year  1843. 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
cotmtries,  the  revolution  was  also  finally  effected,  and  was 
equally  complete.  Nearly  all  sea-going  vessels  built  toward 
the  close  of  the  period  here  considered  were  screw-steamers, 
fitted  with  direct-acting,  qoick-working  engines.  It  was, 
however,  many  years  before  the  experience  of  engineers  in 
the  designing  and  in  the  conatraction  and  management  of 
this  new  machinery  enabled  them  to  property  proportion  it 
for  the  various  kinds  of  service  to  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  adapt  it.  Among  other  modifications  of  earlier  prac- 
tice introduced  by  Ericsson  was  the  surface-condenser  with 
a  circulating  pump  driven  by  a  small  independent  engine. 

The  screw  was  found  to  possess  many  advantages  over 
the  paddle-wheel  as  an  instrument  for  ship-propulsion. 
The  cost  of  machinery  was  greatly  reduced  by  its  use  ;  the 
expense  of  maintenance  in  working  order  was,  however, 
somewhat  increased.  The  latter  disadvantage  was,  never- 
theless, much  more  than  compensated  by  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  economy  of  ship-propulsion,  which  marked 
the  substitution  of  the  new  instrument  and  its  impelling 
machinery. 

When  a  ship  is  propelled  by  paddles,  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  creates,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  fliud 
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against  the  ndee  and  bottom,  a  cnrrent  of  water  which 
flows  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  is  moring,  and 
forms  a  onirent  following  the  ahlp  for  a  time,  and  finally 
losing  all  motion  by  contact  with  the  snrronnding  maeg  of 
water.  All  the  power  expended  in  the  production  of  this 
great  stream  is,  in  the  case  of  the  paddle-steamer,  entirely 
lost.  In  screw-steamers,  however,  the  propelling  instru- 
ment works  in  this  following  current,  and  the  tendency  of 
its  action  is  to  bring  the  a^tated  fluid  to  rest,  taking  up 
and  thus  restoring,  usefully,  a  large  part  of  that  enei^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  screw  is  also 
completely  covered  by  the  water,  and  acts  with  compara- 
tive efSciency  in  consequence  of  its  submersion.     The  rota- 

;  tion  of  the  screw  is  comparatively  rapid  and  smooth,  also, 
and  this  permits  the  use  of  small,  light,  fast-running  en- 
gines. The  latter  condition  leads  to  economy  of  weight 
and  space,  and  consequently  saves  not  only  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  larger  kind  of 
engine,  but,  leaving  so  much  more  room  for  paying  cargo, 
the  gain  is  found  to  be  a  double  one.  Still  further,  the 
qnick-rnnning  engine  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most 
economical  of  steam ;  and  thus  some  expense  is  saved  not 
only  in  the  purchase  of  fuel,  but  in  its  transportation,  and 
some  still  additional  gain  is  derived  from  the  increased 
amount  of  paying  cargo  which  the  vessel  is  thus  enabled  to 
carry.     The  change  here  described  was  thus  found  to  be 

'  productive  of  enormoas  direct  gain.  Indirectly,  also,  some 
adv^itage  was  derived  from  the  greater  convenience  of  a 
deck  clear  from  machinery  and  the  great  paddle-shaft,  in 
the  better  storage  of  the  lading,  the  greater  facility  with 
which  the  masts  and  sails  could  be  fitted  and  used ;  and 
directly,  again,  in  clear  sides  unencumbered  by  great  pad- 
dle-boxes which  impeded  the  vessel  by  catching  both  sea 
and  wind. 

The  screw  was,  for  Boaae  years,  generally  regarded  as 
simply  auxiliary  in  large  vessels,  assisting  the  sails.    Ulti- 
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mately  the  screw  became  the  eBBential  feature,  and  vesselB 
were  lightly  sparred  and  were  given  emaUer  areas  of  sail, 
the  hitter  becoming  the  auxiliary  power. 

In  November  of  the  year  1843,  the  screw-Bteam^  Mi- 
das, CaptEun  Poor,  a  small  schooner-rigged  craft,  left  'New 
York  for  China,  on  probably  the  first  voyage  of  Buch  length 
ever  ondertaken  by  a  steamer ;  and  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary the  Edith,  Captain  Lewis,  a  bark-rigged  screw- vessel, 
sailed  from  the  same  port  for  India  and  China.  The  Mas- 
BachnaettB,  Captain  Forbee,  a  screw-steamship  of  about  800 
tons,  sailed  for  Liverpool  September  15,  1846,  the  first  voy- 
age of  an  American  transatlantic  passenger-Bteamer  since 
the  Savannah's  pioneer  adventure  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before.  Two  years  later,  American  enterprise  had  placed 
both  screw  and  paddle  steamers  on  the  rivers  of  China — 
principally  through  the  exertions  of  Captain  R.  B.  Forbes 
— and  steam-navigation  was  fairly  established  throughout 
the  world. 

On  comparing  the  screw-steamer  of  the  present  time 
with  the  best  examples  of  steamers  propelled  by  paddle- 
wheels,  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  so  marked  that  it 
may  cause  some  surprise  that  the  revolation  just  described 
should  have  progressed  no  more  rapidly.     The  reason  of 
this  slow  progress,  however,  was  probably  that  the  intro-  i 
duction  of  the  rapidly-revolving  screw,  in  place  of  the  slow-  1 
moving  paddle-wheel,  necessitated  a  complete  revolution  in  i 
the  design  of  their  steam-engines ;  and  the  unavoidable  | 
change  from  the  heavy,  long-stroked,  low-speed  engines  i 
previously  in  use,  to  the  light  engines,  with  small  cylinders  | 
and  high  piston-speed,  called  for  by  the  new  sj^em  of  pro-  . 
pulsion,  was  one  that  necessarily  occurred  slowly,  and  was  I 
accompanied  by  itB  share  of  those  engineering  blunders  and  | 
aooidents  that  invariably  take  place  during  such  periods  of  ( 
transition.     Engineers  had  first  to  learn  to  design  such  en-  ' 
gines  as  should  be  reliable  under  the  then  novel  conditions 
of  screw-propulsion,  and  their  experience  could  only  be 
,  .Goo>;Ic 
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gained  tliroiigli  the  occnrrence  of  many  mishaps  and  costly 
failures.  The  best  proportionB  of  engines  and  screws,  for  a 
^ven  ship,  were  determined  only  by  long  experience,  al- 
thongh  great  assistance  was  derived  from  the  extensive  se- 
ries of  experiments  made  with  the  French  steamer  Pelican. 
It  also  became  necessary  to  train  np  a  body  of  engine-drivers 
who  should  be  capable  of  managing  these  new  engines ;  for 
they  required  the  exercise  of  a  then  miprecedented  amoimt 
of  care  and  skill.  Finally,  with  the  aeeomplishment  of 
these  two  requisites  to  success  must  simoltaneooaly  occur 
the  enlightenment  of  the  pnblic,  professional  as  well  as 
non-professional,  in  regard  to  their  advantages.  Thus  it 
happens  that  it  is  only  after  a  considerable  time  that  the 
screw  attained  its  proper  place  as  an  instmment  of  propul- 
sion, and  finally  drove  the  paddle-wheel  quite  out  of  use, 
except  in  shoal  water. 

Now  onr  large  screw-steamers  Bxe  of  higher  speed  than 
any  paddle-steamers  on  the  ocean,  and  develop  their  power 
at  far  less  cost.  This  increased  economy  is  due  not  only  to 
the  use  of  a  more  efScient  propelling  instrument,  and  to 
changes  already  described,  bat  also,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  economy  which  has  followed  as  a  conseqnenoe  of  other 
changes  in  the  steam-engine  driving  it.  The  earliest  days 
of  screw-propulsion  witnessed  the  use  of  steam  of  from  5 
to  15  pounds  pressure,  in  a  geared  ens^e  using  jet-conden- 
I  sation,  and  giving  a  horse-power  at  an  expense  of  perhaps 
i  7  to  10,  or  even  more,  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  A  little 
later  came  direct-acting  engines  with  jet-condensation  taii 
I  steam  at  30  pounds  pressure,  costing  about  6  or  6  pounds 
per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  steam-pressure  rose  a  little 
higher  with  the  use  of  greater  expansion,  and  the  economy 
of  fuel  was  further  improved.  The  introduction  of  the  sur- 
face-condenser, which  began  to  be  generally  adopted  some 
ten  years  ago,  brought  down  the  cost  of  power  to  from  3 
to  4  pounds  in  the  better  class  of  engines.  At  about  the 
same  time,  this  change  to  Burfaee-condensation   helping 
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greatly  to  overcome  those  tronblea  arising  from  boiler-in- 
crustation which  had  prevented  the  rise  of  steam-presBure; 
above  about  35  poundfl  per  square  inch,  and  as,  at  the  same . 
time,  it  was  learned  by  engineers  that  the  deposit  of  lime- ' 
scale  in  the  marine  boiler  was  determined  by  temperature 
rather  than  by  the  degree  of  concentration,  and  that  all  the 
lime  entering  the  boiler  was  deposited  at  the  pressure  just 
mentioned,  a  sudden  advance  took  place.  Careful  design, 
good  vorkmaaship,  and  skillful  management,  made  the  Bur- 
face-condenser  an  efScient  apparatus ;  and,  the  dangers  of 
incrustation  being  thus  lessened,  the  movement  toward 
higher  pressures  recommenced,  and  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  now  T5  pounds  per  square  inch  is  very  usual,  and 
more  than  125  pounds  has  since  been  attained. 

The  close  of  this  period  was  marked  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  moat  successful  types  of  paddle-Steamers,  the 
complete  success  of  transoceanic  steam-transportation,  the 
introduction  of  the  screw-propeller  and  the  peculiar  engine 
appropriate  to  it,  and,  finally,  a  general  improvement,  which 
had  finally  become  marked  both  in  direction  and  in  rapidity 
of  movement,  leading  toward  the  use  of  higher  steam- 
pressure,  greater  expansion,  lifter  and  more  rapidly-work- 
ing machinery,  and  decidedly  better  design  and  conatmc- 
tion,  and  the  use  of  better  material.  The  result  of  these 
changes  was  seen  in  economy  of  first  cost  and  maintenance, 
and  the  ability  to  attain  greater. speed,  and  to  assure  greater 
safety  to  passengers  and  less  risk  to  cargo. 

The  introduction  of  the  changes  just  noted  finally  led 
to  the  last  great  change  in  the  form  of  the  marine  steam- 
engine,  and  a  revolution  was  inaugurated,  which,  however, 
only  became  complete  in  the  succeeding  period.  The  non- 
success  of  Homblower  and  of  Wolff,  and  others  who  had 
attempted  to  introduce  the  "  compound  "  or  double-cylinder 
engine  on  land,  had  not  convinced  all  engineers  that  it 
might  not  yet  be  made  a  successful  rival  of  the  then  stand- 
ard type  ;  and  the  three  or  four  steamers  which  were  built 
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Eor  the  Hudson  River  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry  are  said  to  have  been  very  snccessfal 
vessels.  Carrying  75  to  100  pounds  of  steam  in  their  boil- 
ers, the  Swiftsore  and  her  contemporaries  vere  by  that  cir- 
CTUnBtaDce  well  fitted  to  make  that  form  of  engine  economi- 
cally a  Boccees.  Tliis  form  of  engine  was  boilt  occasionaUy 
during  the  sncceediDg  quarter  of  a  century,  but  only  became 
a  recognized  standard  type  after  the  close  of  the  epoch  to 
the  history  of  which  this  chapter  is  devoted.  That  latest 
and  greatest  advance  in  the  direction  of  increased  efficiency 
in  tlie  marine  steam-engpne  was,  however,  commenced  very 
Boon  after  Watt's  death,  and  its  completion  was  the  work 
of  nearly  a  half-century. 
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.  .  .  "Akd,  last  of  til,  with  mimlUble  power,  and  'with  whirtwind 
aonnd,'  oomes  tlie  poteot  igency  of  Bteam.  In  compariMO  with  the  put, 
what  centuries  of  improvemeat  has  this  sii^e  agent  comprised  in  the  short 
comptw  of  Sft;  years !  Eveiywhere  practicable,  ererywhere  effident,  it  has 
an  arm  a  tboosand  times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to  which  hn. 
man  ingmniitj  is  o^ble  of  fitting  a  thousand  times  as  many  hands  as 
belmged  to  Briareus.  Steam  is  found  in  triumphant  openition  on  the  seas ; 
and,  undw  the  infloeoce  of  its  strong  propolEion,  the  gallant  ship — 
'  As^al  111*  wind,  sgitdit  Hi*  lld«, 
8UU  HMdlu  wllb  an  uprtiht  keal.' 
It  is  on  the  riren,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars ;  it  is  on  hl^ 
ways,  and  exerts  itself  along  the  courses  of  land-conveyance ;  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth's  surface;  it  is  in  the 
mills,  and  in  the  workebops  of  the  trades.  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  eicavateB, 
it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts.  It  bammets,  it  spins,  it  wearea,  it  prints.  It 
Beemstos«]rtomen,at  least  to  theclasB of  artisans:  'Leave off  your  mannil 
labour ;  give  over  yonr  bodil;  t<^ ;  bestow  but  your  skill  and  reason  to  the 
directing  of  my  power,  and  I  will  bear  the  UA\  with  no  muscle  to  grow  weary, 
no  nerve  to  relax,  no  breast  to  feel  faintnees  I '  What  further  improvement 
may  still  be  made  in  the  use  of  this  aslooishing  power  it  is  imposeible  to 
knov,  and  it  were  Tain  to  conjecture.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  it  has  most 
essentially  altered  the  face  of  afUirs,  and  that  no  visible  limit  yet  appeara 
beymd  which  its  progress  is  seen  to  be  impossible." — Dakbl  Wibstib. 

The  Pzbiod  op  Rkfikemknt — 1850  to  Date. 

By  the  middle  of  the  preaent  century,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  the  st«am-engme  had  been  applied,  and  BucceBsfully, 
to  every  great  purpose  for  which  it  was  fitted.  Ita  first 
application  was  to  Uie  elevalion  of  water  ;  it  next  was  ap- 
plied to  the  driving  of  ipilla  and  machinery ;  and  tt  finally 
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became  the  great  propcUing  power  in  transportation  by 
land  and  by  sea. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  which  we  are  now 
oome,  these  applications  of  steam-power  had  become  famil- 
iar both  to  the  engineer  and  to  the  public.  The  forms  of 
engine  adapted  to  each  purpose  had  been  determined,  and 
had  become  usually  standard.  Every  type  of  the  modem 
Bteam^engiue  had  asBumed,  more  or  less  closely,  the  form 
and  proportions  which  are  now  familiar ;  and  the  most 
intelligent  designers  and  builders  had  been  taught — by  ex- 
perience rather  than  by  theory,  for  the  theory  of  the  steam- 
engine  had  then  been  but  little  investigated,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  thermodynamics  had  not  been  traced  in 
their  application  to  this  engine — the  principles  of  conBtroc 
tion  essential  to  sncceeaful  practice,  and  were  gradually 
learning  the  relative  standing  of  the  many  forma  of  steam- 
engine,  from  among  which  have  been  preserved  a  few  spe- 
cially fitted  for  certain  specific  methods  of  utilization  of 
power. 

During  the  years  aneeeeding  the  date  1850,  therefore, 
the  growth  of  the  steam-engine  had  been,  not  a  change  of 
standard  type,  or  the  addition  of  new  parts,  but  a  gradual 
improvement  in  forms,  proportions,  and  arrangements  of 
details  ;  and  this  period  has  been  marked  by  the  dying  out 
of  the  forms  of  engine  least  fitted  to  sacceed  in  competition 
with  othera,  and  the  retention  of  the  latter  has  been  an  ex- 
ample of  "the  survival  of  the  Attest."  This  has  therefore 
been  a  Period  of  Refinement. 

During  this  period  invention  has  been  confined  to  de- 
tails ;  it  has  produced  new  forms  of  parts,  new  arrange- 
ments of  details  ;  it  has  devised  an  immense  variety  of 
valves,  valve-motions,  regulating  apparatus,  and  a  still 
greater  variety  of  steam-boilers  and  of  attachments,  essen- 
tial and  non-essential,  to  both  engines  and  boilers.  The 
great  majority  of  these  peculiar  devices  have  been  of  no 
value,  and  very  many  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  found 
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to  have  abont  eqnal  value.  All  the  well-kDown  and  success- 
ful forms  of  engine,  when  equally  well  designed  and  con- 
structed and  equally  well  managed,  are  of  very  nearly  equal 
efficiency ;  all  of  the  best-known  types  of  ateam-boiler, 
where  given  equal  proportions  of  grate  to  heating-surface 
and  equally  well  deaigned,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  good 
draught  and  a  good  circulation  of  water,  have  been  found 
to  give  very  nearly  equally  good  results ;  and  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  a  good  knowledge  of  principles  and  of 
practice,  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  the  constructor,  and 
the  manager  of  the  boiler,  is  essential  in  the  endeavour  to 
achieve  economical  success ;  that  good  engineering  is  de- 
manded, rather  than  great  ingenuity.  The  inventor  has 
been  superseded  here  by  the  engineer. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  the  time  of  Watt,  of  the 
essential  principles  of  eteam-eugine  construction,  has  since 
become  generally  familiar  to  the  better  class  of  engineers. 
It  has  led  to  the  selection  of  simple,  strong,  and  durable 
forms  of  engine  and  boUer,  to  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  valves  and  of  valve-gearing,  capable  of  adjustment 
to  any  desired  range  of  expansive  working,  and  to  the  attach- 
ment of  efficient  forms  of  governor  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  by  determining  automatically  the  point  of  cut- 
off which  will,  at  any  instant,  best  adjust  the  enei^y  exerted 
by  the  expanding  steam  to  the  demand  made  by  the  work 
to  be  done. 

,  The  value  of  high  pressures  and  considerable  expansion 
was  recognized  as  long  ago  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  Watt,  by  combining  skillfully  the  several 
principal  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  gave  it  very  nearly 
the  shape  which  it  has  to-day.  The  compound  engine, 
even,  as  has  been  seen,  was  invented  by  contemporaries  of 
Watt,  and  the  only  important  modifications  since  his  time 
have  occurred  in  details.  The  introduction  of  the  "  drop 
cut-off,"  the  attachment  of  the  governor  to  the  expansion- 
apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  the  degree  of 
X    ^ 
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expansion,  the  improvement  of  proportionB,  the  introdnctitni 
of  higher  ateam  and  greater  ezpaosion,  the  improvement  of 
the  marine  engine  by  the  adoption  of  soif  ace-condensation, 
in  addition  to  these  other  changes,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  doable-cylinder  engine,  after  the  elevation  of  eteam- 
pr^sore  and  increase  of  expanslcm  had  gone  bo  far  as  to 
justify  its  nse,  are  the  changes,  therefore,  which  have  taken 
place  during  this  last  qnarter-centnry.  It  began  then  to  be 
generally  understood  that  expansion  of  steam  produced 
economy,  and  mechanics  and  inventors  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  e£F(Ht  to  obtain  a  form  of  valve-gear  which  shonld 
eecore  the  immense  saving  which  an  abstract  consideration 
of  the  expKa^on  of  gases  according  to  Marriotte's  law 
would  seem  to  promise.  The  connteracting  phenomeaia  of 
internal  condensation  and  reSvaporation,  of  the  losses  of 
heat  externally  and  internally,  and  of  the  effect  of  defective 
vacuum,  defective  distribution  of  steam,  and  of  back-press- 
ure, were  either  unobserved  or  were  entirely  overlooked. 

It  was  many  years,  therefore,  before  engine-builders  be- 
came convinced  that  no  improvement  npon  existing  forms 
of  expansion-gear  conld  secure  even  an  approximation  to 
theoretical  efiSciency. 

The  fact  thna  learned,  that  the  benefit  of  expansive 
working  has  a  limit  which  is  very  soon  reached  in  ordinary 
practice,  was  not  then,  and  has  only  recently  become,  gen- 
erally known  among  our  steam-engine  builders,  and  for 
several  years,  during  the  period  upon  which  we  now  enter, 
there  continned  the  keenest  competition  between  makers  of 
rival  forms  of  expansion-gear,  and  inventors  were  continu- 
ally endeavonring.to  produce  something  which  should  far 
excel  any  previously-existing  device. 

In  Europe,  as  in  the  United  States,  efforts  to  "  improve  " 
standard  designs  have  usually  resulted  in  injuring  their 
efficiency,  and  in  simply  adding  to  the  first  cost  and  run- 
ning expense  of  the  engines,  without  securing  a  marked 
increase  in  economy  in  the  cousumption  of  steam. 
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SsonoN  L — Stationabt  Ehqiheb, 
"  Stationabt  Ekohteb  "  had  been  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  mili-machiiiery,  as  has  l>eeii  seen,  hj  Watt  and  by 
Murdoch,  his  asEOBtant  and  pupil ;  and  Watt's  competitors, 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  had  made  considerable  progress 
before  the  death  of  the  great  engineer,  in  its  adaptation  to 
its  work.  In  the  United  States,  Oliver  £vans  had  intro- 
duced the  non-condensing  high-pressure  stationary  en|pne, 
vhich  was  the  progenitor  of  the  standard  engine  of  that  type 
vhich  is  now  used  far  more  generally  than  any  other  form. 
These  engines  were  at  first  rade  in  design,  badly  propor- 
tioned, rough  and  inaccurate  as  to  workmanship,  and  uneco- 
nomical in  their  consumption  of  f ueL  Gradually,  however, 
when  made  by  reputable  builders,  they  assumed  neat  and 
strong  shapes,  good  proportions,  and  were  well  made  and 
of  excellent  matemls,  doing  their  work  with  comparatively 
little  waste  of  heat  or  of  fuel. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  best  modem  designs  of  station- 
ary en^ne  for  small  powers  is  seen  in  Fig.  93,  which  rep- 
resents a  "  vertical  direct-acting  engine,"  with  base-plate — 
a  form  which  is  a  favourite  with  many  engineers. 

The  engine  shown  in  the  engraving  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  the  cylinder  and  the  frame,  which  is  a  tapering 
column  having  openings  in  the  sides,  to  allow  free  access 
to  all  the  working  parts  within.  The  slides  and  pillow- 
blocks  are  cast  with  the  column,  so  that  they  cannot  be- 
come loose  or  out  of  line ;  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  large 
and  easily  lubricated.  Owing  to  the  vertical  position,  there 
is  no  tendency  to  side  wear  of  cylinder  or  piston.  The 
packing-rings  are  self-adjusting,  and  work  free  but  tight. 
The  crank  is  counterbalanced  ;  the  crank -pin,  cross-bead  pin, 
piston-rod,  valve-stem,  etc.,  are  made  of  steel ;  all  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  are  made  extra  large,  and  are  accurately  fitted  ; 
and  the  best  quality  of  Babbitt-metal  only  used  for  the 
joumal-bearings. 
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The  smaller  sizee  of  these  engines,  from  2  to  10  horse- 
power, have  both  pillow-blocks  cast  in  the  frame,  giving  a 


Fig.  es.— VertJcal  SUtloiiarf  SUun-EiiglDe 


bearing  each  side  of  the  double  cranks.    They  are  built  by 
some  Gonstractore  in  quantities,  and  parts  dnplicated  by 
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special  machinery  (as  in  fire-arms  and  sewing-iuflchiiies), 
wMch  secures  great  accoracy  and  unifonnity  of  workman- 
ship, and  allows  of  any  part  being  qaickly  and  cheaply 
replaced,  when  worn  or  broken  by  accident.  The  next  fig- 
ure is  a  vertical  section  throngh  tie  same  engine. 


Fia.  t*.—V»Mce3  Statlonir;  BUua-Englne.    Section. 

Engines  fitted  with  the  ordinary  rigid  bearings  require 
to  be  erected  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  be  kept  in  perfect 
line.  If,  by  the  settling  of  the  foundation,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  they  get  out  of  line,  heating,  cutting,  and 
thumping  result.  To  obyiate  this,  modem  engines  are  often 
fitted  with  self-adjusting  bearings  throughout ;  this  gives 
the  en^ne  great  fiexlbility  and  freedom  from  friction.  The 
accompanying  cuts  show  clearly  how  this  is  accomplished. 
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The  pillow-block  lias  a  spherical  shell  tnnted  and  fitted  into 
the  Bpherically-bored  pillow-block,  thus  allowing  a  slight 
angolar  motion  in  any  direction.  The  conneoting-rod  is 
forged  in  a  single  piece,  without  straps,  fpba,  or  key,  and  is 
mortised  through  at  each  end  for  the  reception  of  the  brass 
boxes,  which  are  curved  on  their  backs,  and  fit  the  cheek- 
pieces,  between  which  they  can  turn  to  adjust  themselyes 
to  the  pins,  in  the  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  rod.  The  ad- 
justment for  wear  ia  made  by  wedge-blocks  and  set  screws, 
as  shown,  and  they  are  so  constructed  that  the  parts  cannot 
get  loose  and  cause  a  break-down.  The  croaa-head  has 
adjustable  gibs  on  each  side,  turned  to  fit  the  slides,  which 
^  are  cast  solidly  in  the  frame,  and  bored  ont  exactly  in  the 
line  with  the  cylinder.  This  permits  it  freely  to  turn  on  its 
axis,  and,  in  connection  with  the  adjustable  boxes  in  the 
connectiDg-rod,  allows  a  perfect  self -ad  jnstment  to  the  line  of 
the  crank-pin.  The  out-hoard  bearing  may  be  moved  an  inch 
or  more  out  of  position  in  any  direction,  without  detriment  to 
the  running  of  the  engine,  all  bearings  accommodating  them- 
selves perfectly  to  whatever  position  the  shaft  may  assume. 
The  ports  and  valve-passages  are  proportioned  as  in 
locomotive  practice.  The  valve-seat  is  adapted  to  the  ordi- 
nary plain  slide  or  D-valve,  should  it  be  preferred,  but  the 
balanced  piston  slide-valve  works  with  equal  ease  whether 
the  steam-preasure  ia  10  or  100  pounds,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  double  ateam  and  exhaust  openings,  which  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  entrance  of  the  steam  to,  and  its  escape  from,  the 
cylinder,  thus  securing  a  nearer  approach  to  boiler-preaaare 
and  a  less  Ijack-preasure,  saving  the  power  required  to  work 
an  ordinary  valve,  and  reducing  the  wear  of  valve-gear. 

This  is  a  type  of  en^ne  frequently  seen  in  the  United 
Statea,  but  more  rarely  in  Europe.  It  ia  an  excellent  form 
of  engine.  The  vertical  direct-acting  eng^e  ip  aometimea, 
though  rarely,  built  of  very  considerable  aize,  and  these 
lai^e  engines  are  more  frequently  seen  in  rolling-miUs  than 
elsewhere. 
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Where  much  power  is  required,  the  stationary  eng^e  is 
usually  an  horizontal  direct-acting  engine,  having  a  more 
or  less  effective  cut-off  valve-gear,  according  to  the  size  of 
engine  and  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  good  example  of  the  sim- 
pler form  of  this  kind  of  engine  is  the  small  horizontal 
slide-valve  engine,  with  independent  cut-off  valve  riding  on 
the  back  of  the  main  valve — a  combination  generally  known 
among  engineers  as  the  Meyer  system  of  valve-gear.  This 
form  of  steam-engine  fs  a  very  effective  machine,  and  does 
excellent  work  when  properly  proportioned  to  yield  the  re- 
quired amount  of  power.  It  is  well  adapted  to  an  expan- 
sion of  from  four  to  five  times.  Its  disadvantages  are  the 
difficulty  which  it  presents  in  the  attachment  of  the  regu- 
lator, to  determine  the  point  of  cut-off  by  the  heavy  work 
which  it  throws  upon  the  governor  when  attached,  and  the 
rather  inflexible  character  of  the  device  as  an  expansive 
valve-gear.  The  best  examples  of  this  class  of  engine  have 
neat  heavy  bed-plates,  well-designed  cylinders  and  details, 
smooth-working  valve-gear,  the  expansion-valve  adjusted 
by  a  right  and  left  hand  screw,  and  regulation  secured  by 
the  attachment  of  the  governor  to  the  throttle-valve. 

The  engine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  95)  is  an  example  of  an  excellent  British  stationary 
steam-engine.  It  is  simple,  strong,  and  efficient.  The 
frame,  front  cylinder-head,  cross-head  guides,  and  crank- 
shaft "plumber-block,"  are  cast  in  one  piece,  as  has  so 
generally  been  done  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time 
by  some  of  our  manufacturers.  The  cylinder  is  secured 
against  the  end  of  the  bed-plate,  as  was  first  done  by  Cor- 
iisa.  The  crank-pin  is  set  in  a  counterbalanced  disk.  The 
valve-gear  is  simple,  and  the  governor  effective,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  safety-device  to  prevent  injury  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  governor-belt.  An  en^ne  of  this  kind  of  10 
inches  diameter  of  cylinder,  30  inches  stroke  of  piston,  is 
rated  by  the  builders  at  about  S5  horse-power ;  a  similar 
en^ne  30  inches  in  diameter  of  cylinder  would  yield  from 
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235  to  350  horse-power.    In  t^is  example,  all  parts  are  made 
to  exact  size  by  ganges  standardized  to  Wliitworth's  sizes. 

In  American  engiaes  (as  ib  seen  in  Fig.  96),  usually,  two 
supports  are  placed — the  one  under  the  latter  bearing,  and 


the  other  under  the  cylinder — to  take  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine ;  and  through  them  it  is  secured  to  the  foundation. 
As  in  the  vertical  engine  ali-eady  described,  a  valve  is 
sometimes  nsed,  conBisting  of  two  pistons  connected  by  ft 
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rod,  and  worked  by  an  ordinary  eccentric  By  a  Eomple 
arrangement  tbeee  pistons  have  always  the  same  pressure  in- 
side as  out,  which  prevents  any  leakage  or  blowing  tbrough  ; 
and  they  are  s^d  always  to  work  equally  as  well  and  free 
from  friction  under  150  pounds  pressure  as  under  10  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  to  require  no  adjustment.  It  is  more 
usual,  however,  to  adopt  the  three-ported  valve  used  on 
locomotives,  with  (frequently)  a  cut-off  valve  on  the  back 
of  this  main  valve,  which  cut-off  valve  is  adjusted  either 
by  hand  or  by  the  governor. 

Engines  of  the  class  just  described  are  especially  well 
fitted,  by  their  simplicity,  compactness,  and  solidity,  to 
work  at  the  high  piston-speeds  which  are  gradually  becom- 
ing generally  adopted  in  the  effort  to  attain  increased 
economy  of  fnel  by  the  reduction  of  the  immense  losses  of 
heat  which  occor  in  the  expansion  of  steam  in  the  metallic 
cylinders  through  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  work  it. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  recent  engines  is  the  Allen 
engine,  a  steam-engine  having  th^  same  general  arrange- 
ment of  parts  seen  in  the  above  illustration,  but  fitted  with 
a  peculiar  valve-gear,  and  having  proportions  of  parts  which 
are  especially  calculated  to  secure  smoothness  of  motion 
and  uniformity  of  preasore  on  crank-pin  and  journals,  at 
speeds  so  high  that  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts 
becomes  a  serionsly-important  element  in  the  calculation  of 
the  distribution  of  stresses  and  their  effect  on  the  dynamics 
of  the  machine. 

In  the  Allen  engine,'  the  cylinder  and  frame  are  con- 
nected aa  in  the  engine  seen  above,  and  tie  crank-disk, 
shaft-bearings,  and  other  principal  details,  are  not  essentially 
different.  The  valve-gear '  differs  in  having  four  valves, 
one  at  each  end  on  the  steam  as  well  as  on  the  exhanst  side, 
all  of  which  are  balanced  and  work  with  very  little  resist- 
ance.   These  valves  are  not  detachable,  but  are  driven  by 

>  The  inTentioii  of  Messri.  Charles  T.  Forter  and  John  F.  Allen. 
*  InveDted  b;  Mr.  John  F.  Allen. 
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a  link  attached  to  and  moved  by  an  eccentric  on  tbe  main 
shaft,  the  position  of  the  valve-rod  attachment  to  which 
link  is  determined  by  the  govemOT,  and  the  degree  of  ex- 
pansion is  thus  adjusted  to  the  wot'k  of  the  engine.  The 
en^ne  has  usually  a  short  stroke,  not  exceeding  twice  the 
diameter  of  cylinder,  and  is  driven  at  very  high  speed,  gen- 
erally averaging  from  600  to  800  feet  per  minute.'  This 
high  piflton-apeed  and  short  stroke  give  very  great  velocity 
of  rotation.  The  effect  is,  therefore,  to  produce  an  excep- 
tional smoothness  of  motion,  while  permitting  the  use  of 
small  fly-wheels.  Its  short  stroke  enables  entire  solidity  to 
be  attained  in  a  bed  of  rigid  form,  makiog  it  a  very  com- 
pletely self-contained  engine,  adapted  to  the  heaviest  work, 
and  requiring  only  a  small  foundation. 

The  journals  of  the  shaft,  and  all  cylindrical  wearing 
surfaces,  are  finished  by  grinding  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
them  perfectly  round.  The  crank-pin  and  cross-head  pin 
are  hardened  before  being  ground.  The  joints  of  the  valve- 
gear  consist  of  pins  turning  in  solid  ferrules  in  the  rod-ends, 
both  hardened  and  ground.  After  years  of  constant  use 
thus,  no  wear  occasioning  lost  tima  in  the  valve-movements 
has  been  detected. 

High  speed  and  short  strokes  are  essential  elements  of 
economy.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  all  the  surfaces 
with  which  the  steam  comes  in  contact  condense  it. 

Obvionaly,  one  way  to  diminish  this  loss  ia  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  surface  to  which  the  steam  is  exposed.  In  endues 
of  high  speed  and  short  stroke,  the  surfaces  with  which  the 
steam  comes  in  contact,  while  doing  a  given  lonount  of 
work,  present  tees  area  than  in  ordinary  engines  running  at 
low  speed.  Where  great  steadiness  of  motion  is  desired, 
the  expense  of  conpled  engines  is  often  incurred.  Quick- 
running  engines  do  not  require  to  be  coupled ;  a  single 
engine  may  give  greater  nniformity  of  motion  than  ia  usu- 

'  Or  not  lar  from  600  timeB  the  cube  root  o(  the  lengA  of  rtroke,  iiMM- 
ocedinfeM. 
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ally  obtained  with  coupled  en^nes  at  ordinary  speeds.  The 
ports  and  valve-movements,  the  weight  of  the  recipFocatiDg 
parts,  and  the  size  and  weight  of  the  fly-wheels,  shonld  be 
calculated  expressly  for  the  speeds  chosen. 

The  economy  of  the  engine  here  described  is  unexcelled, 
by  the  best  of  the  more  familiar  "  drop  cut-off  "  engines. 

An  engine  reported  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  of  which  Dr.  Barnard  was  chEurman,  was 
non-con  den  sing,  16  inches  in  diameter  of  cylinder,  80  inches 
stroke,  making  135  revolutions  per  minute,  and  developed 
over  125  horse-power  with  75  pounds  of  steam  in  the  boiler, 
using  25|  pounds  of  steam  per  indicated  horse-power,  and 
S.ST  pounds  of  coal — an  extraordinarily  good  perfonnanoe 
for  an  engine  of  such  small  power. 

The  governor  used  on  this  engine  is  known  aa  the  Por- 
ter governor.  It  is  given  great  power  and  delicacy  by 
weighting  it  down,  and  thus  obtaining  a  high  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  by  suspending  the  balls  from  forked  arms, 
which  are  given  each  two  bearing-pins  separated  laterally 
80  far  as  to  permit  considerable  force  to  be  exerted  in 
changing  speeds  without  cramping  those  bearings  sufficient- 
ly to  seriously  impair  the  sensitiveness  of  the  governor. 
This  engine  as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  high-speed  engine  of  to-day. 

Since  this  change  in  the  direction  of  high  speeds  has 
ah^ady  gone  so  far  that  the  "drop  cut-off"  is  sometimes 
inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  piston 
would,  were  such  a  v^ve-gear  adopted,  reach  the  end  of 
its  stroke  before  the  detached  valve  could  reach  its  seat ; 
and  since  this  progress  is  only  limited  by  our  attainments 
in  mechanical  skill  and  accuracy,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  "  positive-motion  expansion-gear "  type  of  engine  will 
ultimately  supersede  the  now  standard  "drop  cut-off  en- 
gine." 

The  best  known  and  most  generally  used  class  of  sta- 
tionary engines  at  the  present  time  is,  however,  that  which 
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has  the  eo-called  "  drop  cnt-off,"  or  "  detachable  valve-gear." 
The  oldest  well-knowTi  form  of  valve-niotion  of  this  de- 
Boription  now  in  use  is  that  known  as  the  Slckels  cnt-off, 
patented  by  Frederick  E.  Sickels,  an  American  meclianio, 
about  the  year  1841,  and  also  boilt  by  Hogg,  of  New  York, 
who  placed  it  upon  the  engine  of  the  steamer  Sonth  Amer- 
ica. The  invention  is  claimed  for  both  Hogg  and  Siokels. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  inventor  in  a  form  whioh  espe- 
cially adapted  it  to  nse  with  the  beam-engine  osed  on  the 
Eastern  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  was  adapted  to 
stationary  engines  by  Messrs.  Thorston,  Greene  &  Co.,  of 
Providence,  B.  L,  who  made  use  of  it  for  some  years  before 
any  other  form  of  "drop  cut-off"  came  into  general  use. 
The  Sickels  cut-off  consisted  of  a  set  of  steam-valves,  nan- 
ally  independent  of  the  exhaust-valves,  and  each  raised  by 
a  catch,  which  could  be  thrown  out,  at  the  proper  moment, 
by  a  wedge  with  which  it  came  in  contact  aa  it  rose  with 
the  opening  valve.  This  wedge,  or  other  equivalent  device, 
was  BO  adjusted  that  the  valve  should  be  detached  and  fall  to 
ita  seat  when  the  piston  reached  that  point  in  its  movement, 
after  taking  steam,  at  which  expansion  was  to  commenca 
From  this  point,  no  steam  entering  the  cylinder,  the  piston 
was  impelledbytheexpanding  vapour.  The  valve  was  usnal- 
ly  the  double-poppet.  Sickels  subsequently  invented  what 
was  called  the  "beam-motion,"  to  detach  the  valve  at  any 
point  in  the  stroke.  As  at  first  arranged,  the  valve  could 
only  be  detached  during  the  earlier  half-stroke,  since  at 
mid-atroke  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  eccentric  rod  was 
reversed  and  the  valve  began  to  descend.  By  introducing  a 
"wiper"  having  a  motion  transverse  to  that  of  the  valve 
and  its  catch,  and  by  giving  this  wiper  a  motion  coincident 
with  that  of  the  piston  by  connecting  it  with  the  beam  or 
Other  part  of  the  engine  moving  with  the  piston,  he  ob- 
tained a  kinematic  combination  which  permitted  the  valve 
to  be  detached  at  any  point  in  the  stroke,  adding  a  very 
dmple  contrivance  which  enabled  the  attendant  to  set  the 
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wiper  so  that  it  Bhoiild  Btrike  tlie  catch  at  any  time  during 
the  forward  movement  of  the  "  beam-motion." 

On  stationary  en^nes,  the  point  of  cut-off  was  afterward 
determined  by  the  governor,  which  waa  made  to  operate 
the  detaching  mechaniBni,  the  combination  forming  what 
is  sometimes  called  an  "automatic"  cut-off.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  governor  so  aa  to  determine  the  degree  of  ei- 
pansion  had  been  proposed  before  Sickels's  time.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  contrivances  was  that  of  Zachari^ 
Allen,  in  1834,  nsing  a  cat-off  valve  independent  of  the 
steam-valve.  The  first  to  ao  attach  the  governor  to  a  (fe-op 
cut-off  valve-motion  was  Gieorge  H,  Corliss,  who  made  it 
a  feature  of  the  Corliss  valve-gear  in  1849.  In  the  year 
1855,  N.  T.  Greene  introduced  a  form  of  ezpanmon-gear, 
in  which  he  combined  the  range  of  the  Sickels  beam-motion 
device  with  the  expansion-adjustment  gained  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  governor,  and  with  the  advantages  of  flat  slide- 
valves  at  all  ports — ^both  steam  and  exhanst. 

Many  other  ingenious  forms  of  expansion  valve-gear 
have  been  invented,  and  several  have  been  introduced, 
which,  properly  designed  and  proportioned  to  well-planned 
endues,  and  with  good  construction  and  management, 
should  give  economical  results  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  ■ 
thoBe  just  named.  Among  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
later  devices  is  that  of  Babeoet  &  Wilcox,  in  which  a  very 
small  auxiliary  steam-eylinder  and  piston  is  employed  to 
throw  the  cnt-off  valve  over  its  port  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  steam  is  to  be  cut  off.  A  very  beautiful  form  of  iso- 
chronous governor  is  used  on  this  en^ne,  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  engine  by  determining  the  point  of  eut-off. 

In  Wright's  engine,  the  expansion  is  adjusted  by  the 
movement,  by  the  regulator,  of  cams  which  operate  the 
steam-valves  so  that  they  shall  hold  the  valve  open  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  as  reqnired. 

Since  compactness  and  lightness  are  not  as  essential  as 
m.  portable,  locomotive,  and  marine  engines,  the  parts  are 
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arranged,  in  stationary  engines,  vith  a  view  simply  to  se- 
curing efficiency,  and  the  design  is  determined  by  circnm- 
Btances.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  adopt  the  condensing 
engine  in  mills,  and  wherever  a  stationary  engine  vas  re- 
quired. In  Europe  generally,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  States,  where  a  anpply  of  condensing  water  is  ob- 
tainable, condensing  endues  and  moderate  steam-pressures 
are  still  employed.  Bat  this  type  of  en^ne  is  gradually 
becoming  superseded  by  the  high-pressure  condensing  en- 
gine, with  conMderable  expansion,  and  with  an  expansion- 
gear  in  which  the  point  of  cut-off  is  determined  by  the 
governor. 

The  best-known  engine  of  this  class  is  the  Corliss  en- 
^ne,  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  United  States, 
and  wliich  has  been  copied  very  generally  by  European 
builders.      Fig.   97  represents  the   Corliss  engine.      The 
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horizontal  steam-«ylinder  is  bolted  firmly  to  the  end  of  the 
frame,  which  is  so  formed  as  to  transmit  the  strain  to  the 
main  journal  with  t^e  greatest  directness.  The  frame  car- 
ries the  guides  for  the  cross-head,  which  are  both  in  the 
same  vertical  plane.  The  valves  are  four  in  number,  a 
steam  and  an  exhaust  valve  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
steam-cylmder.    Short  steam-passages  are  thus  secured,  and 
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this  diminntion  of  clearance  is  a  BOnrce  of  some  economy. 
Botli  Bete  of  Talves  are  driven  by  an  eccentric  operating  a 
disk  or  wrist-plate,  E  (Fig.  98),  wMcli  vibrates  on  a  pin  pro- 
jecting from  the  cylinder.  Short  links  reaching  from  this 
vrist-plate  to  the  several  valves,  J)  D,  FF,  move  tbem  with 
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a  peculiarly  varying  motion,  opening  and  closing  them  rap- 
idly, and  moving  them  quite  slowly  when  the  port  is  either 
nearly  open  or  almost  closed.  Thia  effect  is  ingeniously 
aecnred  by  so  placing  the  pins  on  the  wrist-plate  that  their 
line  of  motion  becomes  nearly  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
the  valve-links  when  the  limit  of  movement  is  approached- 
The  links  connecting  the  wrist-plate  with  the  arms  moving 
the  steam-valves  have  catches  at  their  extremities,  which 
are  disengaged  by  coming  in  contacf,  as  the  arm  swings 
around  with  the  valve-atem,  with  a  cam  adjusted  by  the 
governor.  This  adjustment  permits  the  steam  to  follow  the 
piston  farther  when  the  engine  is  caused  to  "slow  down," 
and  thus  tends  to  restore  the  proper  speed.  It  disengages 
the  steam-valve  earlier,  and  expands  the  steam  to  a  greats 
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extent,  when  tlie  engine  begins  to  ran  above  the  proper 
Bpeed.  Wben  the  catch  is  thrown  out,  the  valve  is  closed 
by  a  weight  or  a  strong  spring.  To  prevent  jar  when  the 
motion  of  the  valve  is  checked,  a  "  dash-pot "  is  used,  in- 
vented originally  by  F.  £.  Sickels.  This  is  a  vessel  having 
a  nicely-fitted  piston,  which  is  received  by  a  "  cushion  "  of 
water  or  lur  when  the  piston  suddenly  enters  the  cylinder 
at  the  end  of  the  valve-movement.  In  the  original  water 
dash-pot  of  Sickels,  the  cylinder  is  vertical,  and  the  plunger 


or  piston  descends  upon  a  small  body  of  water  confined  in 
the  base  of  the  dash-pot.  Corli^'s  air  daeh-pot  is  now  often 
set  horizontally. 

In  the  Greene  steam-engine  (Fig.  S9),  the  valves  ace 
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four  ID  nnmber,  ae  in  the  Corliaa.  The  cut-off  gear  consista 
of  a  bar,  A,  moved  by  the  eteam-eccentrio  in  a  direction 
parallel  vlth  the  ceatre-line  of  the  cylinder  and  nearly  co- 
incident as  to  time  with  the  piston.  On  this  bar  are  tap- 
pets, C  C,  supported  by  spring  and  adjoBtable  in  height  by 
the  governor,  Q,  These  tappets  engage  the  arms  B  B,  on 
the  ends  of  rock-nhafte,  EE,  which  move  the  eteam-valTeB 
and  remain  in  contact  with  them  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  holding  the  valve  open  daring  a  greater  or  less  part  of 
the  piaton-«troke,  as  the  governor  permits  the  tappets  to 
rise  with  diminishing  engine-speed,  or  forces  them  down  as 
speed  increases.  The  exhanst-ralres  are  moved  by  an  in- 
dependent eccentric  rod,  which  is  itself  moved  by  an  eccen- 
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trie  set,  as  is  nsnal  with  the  Corliss  and  with  other  engines 
generally,  at  right  angles  with  the  crank.  This  engine,  in 
consequence  of  the  independence  of  the  steam-eccentric, 
and  of  the  contemporary  movement  of  steam  valve-motion 
and  steam-piston,  is  capable  of  cutting  off  at  any  point 
from  beginning  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  usual 
arrangement,  by  which  steam  and  eshauflt  valves  are  moved 
by  the  same  eccentric,  only  permits  expansion  with  the 
range  from  the  beginning  to  half-stroke.  In  the  Corliss 
en^e  the  latter  construction  is  retained,  with  the  object, 
in  part,  of  securmg  a  means  of  closing  the  valve  by  a  "  pos- 
itive motion,"  should,  by  any  accident,  the  closing  not  be 
effected  by  the  weight  or  spring  usually  relied  upon. 
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The  steam-Talve  of  the  Grreene  engine,  as  dengned  by 
the  author,  is  seen  in  Fig.  100,  where  the  valve,  G-  M,  cov- 
ering the  port,  D,  in  the  Bteam-cylinder,  AS,'vi  moved  by 
the  rod,  J  J,  connected  to  the  rock-shaft,  M,  by  the  arm, 
liE.  The  line,  SI,  ghonld,  when  carried  oat,  intersect 
the  valve-face  at  its  middle  point,  under  G. 

The  characteristics  of  the  American  stationary  engine, 
therefore,  are  high  steam-presenre  without  condensation,  an 
expansion  valve-gear  with  drop  cut-off  adjustable  by  the 
governor,  high  piston-speed,  and  lightness  combined  witb 
strength  of  construction.  The  pressure  mcwt  commonly 
adopted  in  the  boilers  which  furnish  steam  to  this  type  of 
engine  is  from  76  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch ;  bat  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  is  not  infrequently  carried,  and  the 
latter  pressure  may  be  regarded  as  a  "mean  mazimum," 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  at  about  the 
commencement  of  the  period  here  considered — 1850, 

Very  much  greater  pressures  have,  however,  been  adopt- 
ed by  some  makero,  and  immensely  "higher  steam"  has 
been  experimented  with  by  several  engineers.  As  early  as 
1823,  Jacob  Perkins '  tionunenced  experimenting  with  steam 
of  very  great  tension.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  usual 
pressure  at  the  time  of  Watt  was  but* a  few  ponnds — 5  oj: 
7 — in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Evans,  Trevithick, 
and  Stevens,  had  previously  worked  steam  at  pressures  of 
from  50  to  75  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  pressures  on  the 
Western  rivers  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  had  al- 
ready been  raised  to  100  or  150  pounds,  and  explosions  were 
becoming  alarmingly  frequent. 

Perkins's  experimental  apparatus  consisted  of  a  copper 
boiler,  of  a  capacity  of  about  one  cubic  foot,  having  sides 
3  inches  in  thickness.  It  was  closed  at  the  bottom  and 
top,  and  had  five  small  pipes  leading  from  the  upper  head. 

'  Perfdns  WM  a  Mtire  of  Newbuiyport,  M»88.  He  wm  bora  Julj  », 
1788,  and  died  in  London,  Jnly  80, 1949.  He  went  to  &i{^aiid  when  fiftj- 
two  years  of  age,  10  introduce  hia  inrenlionl. 
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This  was  placed  in  a  furnace  kept  at  a  high  t«fliperatiiTe  by 
a  forced  CDmbastion.  Safety-valves  loaded  respectively  to 
425  and  550  ponnds  per  sqoare  inch  were  |daced  on  each  of 
two  of  the  fiteam-pipes. 

Perkina  used  the  steam  generated  Tinder  these  great 
presenree  in  a  little  engine  having  a  piston  2  inches  in  diam^ 
eter  and  a  stroke  of  1  foot.   It  was  rated  at  10  horse-power.' 

In  the  year  1827,  Perkins  had  attained  wwkiDg  press* 
ores,  in  a  single-acting,  single-cylinder  engine,  of  upward 
of  800  pounds  per  sqoare  inch.  At  pressures  exceeding  200 
pounds,  he  had  much  trouble  in  securing  effective  lubric^ 
tion,  as  all  oils  charred  and  decomposed  at  the  high  tem- 
peratures then  unavoidably  encountered,  and  he  finally  8no< 
ceeded  in  evading  this  seemingly  insurmoontable  obstacle 
by  using  for  rubbing  partB  a  peculiar  alloy  which  reqmred 
no  lubrication,  and  which  became  so  beautifully  polished, 
after  some  wear,  that  the  friction  was  less  than  where  lu- 
bricants were  used.  At  these  high  pressurea  Perkms  seems 
to  have  met  with  no  other  serions  difficulty.  He  condensed 
the  exbaust-ateam  and  returned  it  to  the  boiler,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  create  a  vacuum  in  his  condenser,  and  therefore 
needed  no  air-pump.  Steam  was  cut  off  at  one-eighth 
stroke.  • 

Is  the  same  year,  Perkins  made  a  compound  en^e  od 
the  Woolf  plan,  and  adopted  a  pressure  of  1,100  pounds,  ex.- 

'  It  wu  when  vriUog  of  tliis  engine  that  Stuart  wrote,  in  1324:  "  J<m^ 
log  from  the  rapid  strides  the  steam-engine  has  made  during  iht  lad  forty 
yean  to  become  a  univeraal  firat-morer,  and  from  the  experience  that  bos 
arisen  from  that  eiteneion,  we  feel  conTinoed  that  every  inTention  which 
diminiehes  its  size  without  imp&iring  ita  power  bringa  it  a  step  nearer  to  the 
assistance  of  the 'world's  great  labourers,' the  husbandman  and  the  peas- 
ant, for  whom,  as  jet,  it  performs  but  little.  At  present,  it  is  mode  occa- 
sionallj  to  tread  out  the  com.  What  hooours  await  not  that  man  who  ma7 
yet  direct  its  might;  power  to  plough,  to  sow,  to  harrow,  and  to  rei^  I"  The 
progress  of  the  steam-engine  dnrii^  those  forty  years  does  not  to.day  ap- 
pear so  astonoding.  The  seulimeut  here  expressed  ba&  lost  none  of  its 
truth,  nevertheless. 
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panding  eight  times.  In  still  another  engine,  intended  for  a 
steam-vessel,  Perkins  adopted,  or  proposed  to  adopt,  2,000 
pounds  pressure,  cutting  off  the  admission  at  one-sixteenth, 
in  single-acting  engines  of  6  inches  diameter  of  cylinder 
'  and  30  inches  stroke  of  piston.  The  steam  did  not  retain 
boiler-presBore  at  the  cylinder,  and  this  engine  was  only 
rated  at  30  horse-power.' 

Stoart  follows  a  description  of  Perkins's  work  in  the 
improvement  of  the  steam-eng^e  and  the  introduction  of 
steam-artillery  by  the  remark  : 

" .  .  .  .  No  other  mechanic  of  the  day  has  done  more 
to  illnstrate  an  obsctire  branch  of  philosophy  by  a  series  of 
difficolt,  dangerous,  and  expensive  experiments ;  no  one's 
labonrs  have  been  more  deserving  of  cheering  encourage- 
ment, and  no  one  has  received  less.  Even  in  their  present 
state,  his  experiments  are  opening  new  fields  for  philosoph- 
ical research,  and  his  mechanism  bids  fair  to  introduce  a 
new  style  into  the  proportions,  construction,  and  form,  of 
steam-machinery. " 

Perkins's  experience  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  which  denies  to  nearly  all  inventors  a  fair  retnm  for 
the  benefits  which  they  confer  upon  mankind. 

Another  engineer,  a  few  years  later,  was  also  successful 
in  controlling  and  working  steam  under  much  higher  press- 
ures than  are  even  now  in  use.  This  was  Dr.  Ernst  Alban, 
a  distinguished  Gterman  engine-builder,  of  Plan,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  an  admirer  of  Oliver  Evans,  in  whose  path  he,  a 
generation  later,  advanced  far  beyond,  that  great  pioneer. 
Writing  in  1843,  he  describes  a  system  of  engine  and  boiler 
construction,  with  which  he  used  steam  under  pressures 
about  equal  to  those  experimentally  worked  by  Jacob  Per- 
kins, Evans's  American  successor.  Alban's  treatise  was 
translated  and  printed  in  Great  Britain,'  four  years  later. 

'  Qalloway  and  Eebert,  on  tbe  Steam-En^e.    London,  1S36. 

•  "  The  High-Presaure  Steam-En^ne,"  etc  By  Dr.  Bnwt  Alban.  TrsnB- 
Uted  by  William  Pole,  F.  R  A.  S.    Landon,  1847. 
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Albsn,  on  one  occasion,  need  Bteam  of  1,000  pounds 
presaure.  Hia  twilera  were  dmilar  in  general  form  to  the 
boiler  patented  by  Stevens  in  1806,  bat  the  tnbea  vera  hor- 
izontal instead  of  vertioal.  He  evaporated  from  8  to  10 
ponnds  of  crater  into  eteam  of  000  to  600  pounds  preeenre 
with  each  pound  of  coaL  He  states  that  the  difficulty  met 
by  Perkins — the  decomposition  of  lubricants  in  the  steam- 
cylinder — did  not  present  itself  in  his  experiments,  even 
when  -working  steam  at  a  pressure  of  600  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  and  he  found  that  less  lubrication  was  needed 
at  such  high  pressures  than  in  ordinary  practice.  Alban 
expanded  his  steam  about  as  much  as  Evans,  in  his  nsiial 
practice,  carrying  a  pressure  of  150  pounds,  and  catting  off 
?t  one-third  ;  he  adopted  greatly  increased  piston-speed,  at- 
taining 300  feet  per  minute,  at  a  time  when  common  practice 
had  only  reached  200  feet.  He  nsoally  built  an  oscUlating 
engine,  and  rarely  attached  a  condenser.  The  valve  was  the 
locomotive -slide.'  The  stroke  was  made  short  to  secora 
strength,  compactneas,  cheapness,  and  high  speed  of  rota- 
tion ;  bnt  Alban  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the 
principles  controlling  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  ex- 
pansive engine,  or  the  necessity  of  adopting  considerable 
expansion  in  order  to  secure  economy  in  working  steam  of 
great  tension,  and  therefore  was,  apparently,  not  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  a  long  stroke  in  reducing  losses  by  "  dead- 
space,"  in  reducing  risk  of  annoyance  by  hot  journals,  or  in 
enabling  high  piston-speeds  to  be  adopted.  He  seems 
never  to  have  attained  a  suf&ciently  high  speed  of  piston  to 
beoome  aware  that  the  oscillating  cylinder  cannot  be  used' 
at  speeds  perfectly  practicable  with  the  fixed  cylinder. 

Alban  states  that  one  of  his  smallest  engines,  having  a 
cylinder  1|  inches  in  diameter  and  1  foot  stroke  of  piston, 
with  a  piston-speed  of  but  140  to  160  feet  per  minute,  de- 
veloped i  horse-power,  with  a  consumption  of  5.3  pounds 


'  InTented  b;  Joseph  Haudalej,  of  London,  1837. 
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of  coal  per  hoar.  This  is  a  good  reetilt  for  go  small  an 
ainoant  of  work,  and  for  an  engine  working  at  bo  low  a 
speed  of  piston.  An  engine  of  30  horse-power,  also  work- 
ing very  slowly,  required  bat  4.1  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
per  horse-power. 

The  work  of  Perkins  and  of  Alban,  like  that  of  their 
predecessors,  Evans,  Stevens,  and  Trevithick,  was,  however, 
the  work  of  engineers  who  were  far  ahead  of  their  time. 
The  general  practice,  up  to  the  time  which  marked  the 
b^inning  of  the  modem  "  period  of  refinement,"  had  been 
bat  gradually  approximating  that  just  deBoribed,  Higher 
presBoreB  were  slowly  approached  ;  higher  piaton-speeds 
came  slowly  into  use  ;  greater  expansion  was  gradnally 
adopted ;  the  caoaes  of  losses  of  heat  were  finally  discov- 
ered, and  steam-jacketing  and  external  non-condncting  cov- 
erings w^^  more  and  more  generally  applied  as  biiUders 
became  more  familiar  with  their  work.  The  "  componnd 
engine  "  was  now  and  then  adopted  ;  and  each  experiment, 
made  with  higher  steam  and  greater  expansion,  was  more 
nearly  saccessful  than  the  last. 

Finally,  all  these  methods  of  secoring  economy  became 
recognized,  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption  became 
known.  It  then  remained,  as  the  final  step  in  this  progres- 
don,  to  combine  all  these  requisite  of  economical  working 
in  a  double-cylinder  engine,  steam-jacketed,  well  protected 
by  non-conducting  coverings,  working  steam  of  high  press- 
nre,  and  with  considersble  expanBion  at  high  piston-speed. 
Thia  Ib  now  done  by  the  best  builders. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  thia  type  of  en^ne  is  that 
constmoted  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  Perkins,  who  continued 
the  work  of  their  father  after  his  death.  Their  engines  are 
single-acting,  and  the  small  or  high-preBSure  cylinder  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  larger  or  low-preBsure  cylinder. 
The  valves  are  worked  by  rotating  stems,  and  the  loss  of 
heat  and  burning  of  packing  inoident  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon method  are  Urns  avoided.     The  staffing-boxes  are 
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placed  at  the  end  of  long  sleevee,  closely  snrronnding  the 
vertical  valTe-stems  aUo,  and  the  water  of  oondensatioQ 
vhioh  collects  in  these  deeves  is  an  additiooal  and  thoron^ 
protection  against  ezoesdvely  high  temp^^ture  at  the  pack- 
ing. The  piston-rings  are  made  of  the  alloy  which  has  been 
fonnd  to  require  no  lubrication. 

Steam  is  usually  worked  at  340  pounds  pressure,  and  is 
generated  in  boilers  composed  of  small  tubra  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are 
tested  under  a  pressure  of  3,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  safety-valve  is  osnally  loaded  to  400  pounds.  The 
boiler  is  fed  with  distilled  water,  obtained  principally  by 
condensation  of  the  ezhanst-ate^n,  any  deficiency  beii^ 
made  np  by  the  addition  of  water  from  a  distilling  appa- 
ratus. Under  these  conditions,  but  1^  pound  of  coal  is 
consumed  per  hour  and  per  horse-power. 

Thk  PuMPiNO-EifaiNB  in  use  at  the  present  time  has 
passed  throngh  a  series  of  changes  not  differing  much  from 
that  which  has  been  traced  with  the  stationary  mill-engine. 
The  Cornish  engine  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  supply- 
ing water  to  towns,  and  is  retained  at  deep  minra.  The 
modem  Comlsh  engine  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
time  of  Watt,  except  in  the  proportions  of  parts  and  the 
form  of  its  details.  Steam-pressures  are  carried  which  were 
never  reached  during  the  preceding  period,  and,  by  careful 
adjustment  of  well-set  and  well-proportioned  valves  and 
gearing,  the  engine  has  been  made  to  work  rather  more  rap- 
idly, and  to  do  considerably  more  work.  It  still  remains, 
however,  a  large,  costly,  and  awkward  contrivance,  requir- 
ing expensive  foondations,  and  demanding  exceptional  care, 
skill,  and  experience  in  management.  It  is  gradually  going 
out  of  ose.  This  engine,  as  now  constructed  by  good 
builders,  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  101. 

A  comparison  with  the  Watt  eagine  of  a  century  earlier 
will  at  once  enable  any  one  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  changes  may  be  made  in  perfecting  a  machine  even 
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after  it  has  become  complete,  bo  far  as  snpplymg  it  with 
all  eaeential  parte  can  complete  it. 

In  the  figure,  A  is  the  cylinder,  taking  steam  from  the 
holler  through  the  steam-passage,  Jl£.  The  steam  is  first 
admitted  above  the  piston,  £,  driving  it  rapidly  downward 


Pia.  ini.— Conilili  PamptDg^EugliM,  1ST8. 


and  r^iug  the  pump-rod,  E,  At  an  early  period  in  the 
stroke  the  admission  of  steam  is  checked  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  induction -valve  at  M,  and  the  stroke  is  com- 
pleted under  the  action  of  expanding  steam  assisted  by  the 
inertia  of  the  heavy  parts  already  in  motion.  The  neces- 
sary weight  and  inertia  is  afforded,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  en{pne  is  applied  to  the  pumping  of  deep  mines,  by  the 
,,  .Google 
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immensely  long  and  heavy  pomp-rods.  Where  this  wdght 
is  too  great,  it  is  coanterbalauoed,  and  where  too  small, 
weights  are  added.  When  the  stroke  Is  completed,  the 
*'  equilibrium  valve  "  is  opened,  and  the  steam  passes  from 
above  to  the  space  below  the  piston,  and  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  being  thus  produced,  the  pump-rods  descend,  forc- 
ing the  water  from  the  pumps  and  raising  the  steam-piston. 
The  absenoe  of  the  crank,  or  other  device  which  might  de- 
termine absolutely  the  length  of  stroke,  compels  a  very 
careful  adjustment  of  Bteam-admisaion  to  the  amount  of 
load.  Should  the  stroke  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  proper 
length,  and  should  danger  thus  arise  of  the  piston  striking 
the  cylinder-head,  N",  the  movement  is  checked  by  buffer- 
beams.  The  valve-motion  is  actuated  by  a  plng-rod,  i/'jS^ 
as  in  Watt's  engine.  The  regulation  is  effected  by  a  "  cata- 
ract," a  kind  of  hydranlic  governor,  consisting  of  a  plunger- 
pomp,  with  a  reservoir  attached.  The  plunger  is  raised  by 
the  en^ne,  and  then  automatically  detached.  It  falls  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  its  velocity  being  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  eduction-orifice,  which  is  adjustable  by  hand. 
When  the  plunger  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  pump-barrel, 
it  disengages  a  catch,  a  weight  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
steam-valve,  opening  it,  and  the  engine  is  caused  to  make  a 
stroke.  When  the  outlet  of  the  cataract  is  nearly  closed, 
the  engine  stands  still  a  considerable  time  while  the  plunger 
is  descending,  and  the  strokes  succeed  each  other  at  long 
iutervalB.  When  the  opening  is  greater,  the  cataract  acts 
more  rapidly,  and  the  engine  works  faster.  This  has  been 
regarded  until  recently  as  the  most  economical  of  pnmping- 
enginea,  and  it  is  stall  generally  used  in  freeing  mines  of 
water,  and  in  situations  where  existing  heavy  pump-rods 
may  be  utilized  in  counterbalaneing  the  steam-pressure, 
and,  by  their  inertia,  in  continuing  the  motion  after  the 
steam,  by  its  expansion,  has  become  greatly  reduced  io 
pressure. 

Id  this  eng^e  a  graoefully-shaped  and  str<}ng  beam,  J>, 
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has  taken  the  place  of  die  mder  beam  of  the  earlier  period, 
and  is  carried  on  a  vell-bttilt  wall  of  masoiuy,  £.  Fh  the 
ezhaost-Talve,  by  which  the  beam  passes  to  the  eondenser, 
G,  beside  wfaioh  is  the  air-pomp,  M,  and  the  hot-well,  J. 
The  oylinder  is  steam-jacketed,  P,  and  protected  against 
losses  of  heat  by  radiation  by  a  brick  wall,  0,  the  whole 
resting  on  a  heavy  foundation,  Q. 

The  Bnll  ConuBli  engine  is  also  still  not  infrequently 
seen  in  nae.  The  Comiah  engine  of  Great  Britain  averagee 
a  duty  of  about  45,000,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per 
100  pounds  of  coaL  More  than  double  this  economy  has 
sometimes  been  attained. 


A  vastly  simpler  form  of  pumping-engine  without  fly- 
wheel is  the  now  common  "  direct-acting  steam-pump." 
This  engine  is  generally  made  use  of  in  feeding  steam- 
boilers,  as  a  forcing  and  fire  pump,  and  whererer   the 
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amoimt  of  vater  to  be  moved  is  not  large,  and  vhere  the 
pressure  is  comparatively  great  The  steam-cylinder,  A  R, 
and  feed-pnmp,  B  Q  (Fig.  102),  are  in  line,  and  the  two 
pistons  have  usually  one  rod,  J),  in  common.  The  two  oyl- 
isders  are  connected  by  a  strong  frame,  Jf,  and  two  stand- 
ards fitted  with  lugs  carry  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  bolting  the  pump  to  the  floor  or  to  its  foundation. 

The  method  of  working  the  steam-valve  of  the  modem 
steam-pump  is  ingenious  and  peculiar.  As  shown,  the  pis- 
tons are  moving  toward  the  left ;  when  they  reach  the  end 
of  th^  stroke,  the  face  of  the  piston  strikes  a  pin  or  other 
contrivance,  and  thus  moves  a  small  auxiliary  valve,  J, 
which  opens  a  port,  £!,  and  causes  steam  to  be  admitted  be- 
hind a  piston,  or  pennits  steam  to  be  exhausted,  as  in  the 
figure,  from  before  the  auxiliary  piston,  Jil  and  the  pressure 
within  the  main  steam-chest  then  forces  that  piston  over, 
moving  the  main  steam-valve,  &,  to  which  it  is  attached, 
admitting  steam  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  main  piston, 
and  exhausting  on  the  right-hand  side,  A.  Thus  the  mo- 
tion of  the  engine  operates  its  own  valves  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  never  liable  to  stop  working  at  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  crank  and  fly-wheel,  or 
of  independent  mechanism,  like  the  cataract  of  the  Cornish 
engine.  There  is  a  very  considerable  variety  of  pumps  of 
this  class,  all  differing  in  detful,  but  all  presenting  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  auxiliary  valve  and  piston,  and  a 
connection  by  which  it  and  the  main  engine  each  works  the 
valve  of  the  other  combination. 

In  some  cases  these  pumps  are  made  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  applied  to  the  elevation  of  water  in  situations 
to  which  the  ComiBh  engine  was  formerly  considered  exclu- 
sively applicable.  The  accompanying  figure  illustrates  such 
a  pumping-enipne,  as  built  for  supplying  cities  with  water. 
This  is  a  "  compound  "  direct-acting  pnmping-engine.  The 
cylinders,  A  B,  are  placed  in  line,  working  one  pump,  F, 
and  operating  their  own  air-pumps,  I>I>,'bj  a  bell-crank 
..i-.Gooj^le 
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lever,  X  R,  connected  to  the  pnmp-biicketfl  by  linke,  IK. 
Steam  exhaoated  from  the  small  cylinder,  A,  is  further  ex- 
panded in  the  large  cylinder,  B,  and  thence  goes  to  the 


condenser,  C  The  valvea,  NM,  are  moved  by  the  valve- 
gear,  £,  which  is  actuated  by  the  piston-rod  of  a  similar 
pair  of  cylinders  placed  by  the  side  of  tha  first.     These 

ogle 
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valves  are  balanced,  and  the  balance-plates,  B  Q,  are  bub- 
pended  from  tbe  rods,  0  /*,  vMch  allov  them  to  move  ^th 
tlie  Talves,    By  connecting  the  valves  of  each  en^pne  with 
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the  piston-rod  of  the  other,  it  is  seen  that  the  tvo  engines 
muBt  work  alternately,  the  one  making  a  stroke  while  the 
other  is  Btill,  and  then  itself  stopping  a  moment  while  the 
latter  makes  its  stroke. 

Water  enters  the  pump  tfaroagh  the  indnction-pipe,  E, 
passes  into  the  pump-bairel  through  the  valves,  Y  V,  and 
isBuea  through  the  eduction-valv^,  TT,  and  goes  on  to  the 
"  mains  "  by  the  pipe,  6,  above  whicli  is  seen  an  air-cham- 
ber, which  assists  to  preserve  a  uniform  pressure  on  that 
side  the  pump.  This  engine  works  very  smoothly  and 
quietly,  is  cheap  and  durable,  and  has  done  excellent  duty. 

Beam  pamping-engines  are  now  almost  invariably  built 
with  crank,  and  fly-wheel,  and  very  frequently  are  com- 
pound engines.  The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
an  eng^e  of  the  latter  form. 


Fni.  IOBl— Double-Ci'llDdar  P 


A  and  J3  are  the  two  steam-cylinders,  connected  by 
links  and  parallel  motion,  C  D,  to  the  great  cast-iron  beam, 
EF.    At  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam,  the  connecting- 
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rod,  G,  tarns  a  crank,  H,  and  fly-wheel,  ZM,  wbich  regu- 
lates the  motion  of  the  engine  and  controls  the  length  of 
stroke,  averting  all  danger  of  accident  occoiring  in  conse- 


ne.  IM.— The  L71U1  Waler-Wucka  Eagtse, 

qnence  of  the  piston  striking  either  cylinder-bead.  The 
beam  k  carried  on  handsomely-shaped  iron  columns,  which, 
vith  cyUndera,  ptunp,  and  fly-wheel,  are  supported  by  a 
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sabstantial  stone  fonndation.  The  pomp-rod,  I,  vorke  s 
double-actiDg  ptimp,  J",  iind  the  resistanoe  to  the  isening 
water  is  rendered  aniform  by  aa  air-chamba,  £j  within 
which  the  water  rises  and  falls  when  preesnres  tend  to  vary 
greatly.  A  revolying  shaft,  J^  driven  itom  the  fly-wheel 
shaft,  carries  cams,  O  P,  which  move  the  lifting-rods  seen 
directly  over  them  and  the  valves  which  they  aotnate.  Be- 
tween the  steam-cylinders  and  the  colomnB  which  carry  the 
beams  is  a  well,  in  which  are  placed  the  condenser  and  iur- 


fu.  101.— Hie  LuTltt  PnnplDC-EiiglM. 

pomp.     Steam  is  carried  at  60  or  80  pounds  pressure,  and 
expanded  from  0  to  10  times. 

A  later  form  of  dpnble-cylinder  beam  pnmping-eng^e 
is  that  invented  and  designed  by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  for  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Water-Works,  and  shown  in  Figs.  106  and  107. 
The  two  cylinders  are  placed  one  on  each  side  the  centre  of 
the  beam,  and  are  bo  inclined  that  they  may  be  coupled  to 
I 
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opposite  ends  of  it,  vhile  their  lover  ends  are  placed  close 
together.  At  their  upper  ends  a  valve  is  placed  at  each 
raid  of  the  connecting  steam-pipe.  At  their  lower  ends  a 
single  valve  serves  as  exhaust-valve  to  the  high-pressure 
and  as  steam-valve  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  pis- 
tons move  in  opposite  directions,  and  steam  is  exhansted 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  directly  into  the  nearer  end 
of  the  low-pressure  cyliider.  The  pump,  of  the  "  Thames- 
Ditton"  or  "bucket-ana-plunger"  variety,  takes  a  fnll  rap- 
ply  of  water  on  the  down-stroke,  and  discharges  half  when 
rising  and  half  when  descending  again.  The  duty  of  this 
engine  is  reported  by  a  board  of  engineers  as  103,923,315 
foot-pounds  for  every  100  pounds  of  coal  burned.  The 
duty  of  a  moderately  good  engine  is  usually  considered  to 
be  from  60  to  70  millions.  This  engine  has  steam-cylinders 
of  17^  and  36  inches  diameter  respectively,  with  a  stroke  of 
7  feet.  The  pump  had  a  capacity  of  about  1S5  gallons, 
and  delivered  96  per  cent.  Steam  was  carried  at  a  pressure 
of  75  pounds  above  the  atmosphere,  and  was  expanded 
about  10  times.  Fl^  horizontal  tubular  boilers  were  used, 
evaporating  8.68  pounds  of  water  from  98°  Fahr.  per  pound 
of  coal. 

Stkam-Boilbes. — The  steam  supplied  to  the  forms  of 
stationary  engine  which  have  been  described  is  generated  in 
steam-boilers  of  exceedingly  varied  forms.  The  type  used 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  their  cost  is  increased 
in  the  endeavour  to  economize  fuel  by  the  pressure  of  steam 
carried,  by  the  greater  or  less  necessity  of  providing  against 
risk  of  explosion,  by  the  character  of  the  feed-water  to  be 
used,  by  the  facilities  which  may  exist  for  keeping  in  good 
repair,  and  even  by  the  character  of  the  men  in  whose 
hands  the  apparatus  is  likely  to  be  placed. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  changes  which  have  marked  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  steam-engine  have  been 
accompanied  by  equally  marked  changes  in  the  forms  of 
the  steam-boiler.    At  first,  the  same  vessel  served  the  die- 
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tinot  purposes  of  Bteam-generator  and  steam-eugme.  Later, 
it  became  separated  from  the  engine,  and  wiis  then  special- 
ly fitted  to  perform  its  own  peculiar  functions ;  sad  its  form 
Tent  through  a  series  of  modifications  onder  the  action  of 
the  causes  already  stated. 

When  steam  began  to  be  usefully  applied,  and  consid- 
erable preasureB  became  necessary,  the  forms  given  to  boil- 
ers were  approximately  spherical,  ollipsoidal,  or  cylindrical. 
Thus  the  boilers  of  De  Caus  (1615)  and  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  (1663)  were  spherical  and  cylindrical ;  those  of 
Savery  (1698)  were  ellipsoidal  and  cylindricaL  After  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  of  Newoomen,  the  pressures 
adopted  were  again  very  low,  and  steam-boilers  were  given 
irregular  forms  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, they  were  again  of  necessity  given  stronger  shapes. 
The  material  was  at  first  frequently  copper ;  it  ia  now  usu- 
ally wrought-iron,  and  sometimes  steel. 

The  present  forms  of  steam-boilers  may  be  classified  as 
plain,  flue,  and  tubular  boilers.  The  plain  cylindrical  or 
common  cylinder  boiler  is  the  ouly  representative  of  the  first 
class  in  common  use.  It  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  with,  heads 
either  flat  or  hemispherical.  There  is  usually  attached 
to  the  boiler  a  "Bteam-dmm"  (a  small  cylindrical  vessel), 
from  which  the  steam  is  takeo  by  the  steam-pipe.  This  en- 
largement of  the  steam-space  permits  the  mist,  held  in  sus- 
pension by  the  steam  when  it  first  rises  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  to  separate  more  or  Iras  completely  before  the 
steam  ia  taken  from  the  boiler. 

Plue-boilers  are  frequently  cylindrical,  and  contain  one 
or  more  cylindrical  flues,  which  pass  through  from  end  to 
end,  beneath  the  water-line,  conducting  the  fumace-gaaes, 
and  affording  a  greater  area  of  heating-surface  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  plain  boiler.  They  are  usually  from  30  to 
46  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  or  less  in  length  for 
each  inch  of  diameter.  Some  are,  however,  made  100  feet 
and  more  in  length.    The  boiler  is  made  of  iron  ^  to  f  of  ac 
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inch  in  thicknees,  with  hemispherioal  or  carefnily  stayed 
flat  heads,  and  withont  dues.  The  whole  is  placed  in  a 
brickwork  setting.  Thefie  boUeis  are  nsed  where  fnel  is 
inexpensive,  where  the  cost  of  repairing  wonld  be  great,  or 
where  the  feed-water  is  impure.  A  cylindrical  boiler,  hav- 
ing one  fine  traversing  it  longitadinally,  is  called  a  Cornish 
boder,  ae  it  is  generally  snpposed  to  have  been  first  used  in 
ComwalL  It  was  probably  first  invented  by  Oliver  Evans 
in  the  United  States,  previous  to  1788,  at  which  time  he 
bad  it  in  use.  The  due  has  nsnally  a  diameter  0.5  or  0.6 
the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  A  boiler  contEuning  twp  longi- 
tudinal fiues  is  called  the  Lancashire  boiler.  This  form 
was  also  introduced  by  Oliver  Evans.  The  flues  have  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  the  boiler.  Several  flues  of  smaller 
diameter  are  often  used,  and  when  a  still  greater  propor- 
tional area  of  heating-surface  la  required,  tubes  of  from  IJ 
inch  to  4  or  K  inches  in  diameter  are  substituted  for  flues. 
The  flues  are  usually  constructed  by  riveting  sheets  to- 
gether, as  in  making  the  shell  or  outer  portion.  They  are 
sometimes  welded  by  British  manufacturers,  but  rarely  if 
ever  in  the  United  States.  Tubes  are  always  "lap-welded" 
in  the  process  of  rolling  them.  Small  tubes  were  first  used 
in  the  United  States,  about  1785.  In  portable,  locomotive, 
and  marine  steam-boilers,  the  fire  must  be  built  within  the 
boiler  itself,  instead  of  (as  in  the  above  described  stationary 
boilers)  in  a  furnace  of  brickwork  exterior  to  the  boiler. 
The  flame  and  gases  from  the  furnace  or  fire-box  in  these 
kinds  of  boiler  are  never  led  through  brick  passages  en 
route  to  the  chimney,  as  often  in  the  preceding  case,  but 
are  invariably  conducted  through  fiues  or  tubes,  or  both,  to 
the  smoke-stack.  These  boilers  are  also  sometimes  used  as 
stationary  boilers.  Fig.  108  represents  such  a  steam-boiler 
in  section,  as  it  is  usually  exhibited  in  working  drawings. 
Provision  is  made  to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  water  in 
these  boilers  by  means  of  the  "  baffle-plates,"  seen  in  the 
eketob,  which  compel  the  water  to  flow  as  indicated  by  the 
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arrows.  The  tubes  are  frequently  made  of  braes  or  of  cop- 
per, to  secure  rapid  transmissioii  of  heat  to  the  -water,  and 
thus  to  permit  the  uBe  of  a  smaller  area  of  heating-surface 


na.  lOe.— Blbcook  A  WUcoi'l  Vsrtlal  Bidler. 

and  a  smaller  boiler.  The  steam-space  is  ^nade  as  large  as 
possible,  to  secure  immunity  from  "priming"  or  the  "en- 
traimnent "  of  water  with  the  steam.  This  type  of  steam- 
boiler,  invented  by  Nathan  Bead,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1791, 
and  patented  in  Ajtril  of  that  year,  was  the  earliest  of  the 
tubular  boilers.  In  the  locomotive  boiler  (Fig.  109),  as  in 
the  preceding,  the  characteristics  are  a  fire-box  at  one  end 
of  the  fihall  and  a  set  of  tubes  through  which  the  gases  pass 
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directly  to  the  smoke-stack.  Strength,  compactoesB,  great 
steaming  capacity,  fair  economy,  moderate  eost,  and  con- 
venience of  combination  ^th  the  running  parte,  are  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  this  form.  It  is  frequently  i^aed  also 
for  portable  and  stationary  engines.  It  was  invented  in 
France  by  M,  Sfiguin,  and  in  England  by  Booth,  and  used 
by  George  Stephenson  at  about  the  same  time — 1828  or 
1839. 

Since  the  efficiency  of  a  steam-boiler  depends  npon  the 
extent  of  effective  heating-surface  per  unit  of  weight  of 
fuel  burned  in  any  given  time — or,  ordinarily,  upon  the 
ratio  of  the  areas  of  heating  and  grate  surface — peculiar 


Fie.  IW,— StMI<RUrr"I>ocomotlT«''BoUer. 

expedients  are  sometimes  adopted,  having  for  their  object 
the  increase  of  heating-surface,  without  change  of  form  of 
boUer  and  without  proportionate  increase  of  cost. 

One  of  these  methods  is  that  of  the  use  of  Gallovay 
conical  tubes  (Fig,  110).     These  are  very  largely  used  in 
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Great  Britain,  but  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States.  The  Cornish  boiler,  to  which  they  are  uenally  ap- 
plied, consists  of  a  large  cylindrical'  shell,  6  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  containing  one  tnbe  of 
about  one-balf  as  great  dimen- 
stons,  or  sometimee  two  of  one- 
third  the  diameter  of  the  shell 
each.  Sncb  boilers  have  a  very 
small  ratio  of  heating  to  grate 
surface,  and  their  large  tubes  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  collapse.  To  remove  these  objections, 
the  Messrs.  Galloway  introduced  stay-tubes  into  the  flues, 
which  tubes  are  conical  in  form,  and  are  set  in  either  a  ver- 
tical or  an  inclined  position,  the  lai^er  end  uppermost. 
The  area  of  heating-surface  is  thus  greatly  increased,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  liability  to  collapse  is  reduced.  The 
same  results  are  obtained  by  another  device  of  Galloway, 
which  is  sometimes  combined  with  that  just  described  in 
the  same  boiler.  Several  sheets  in  the  flue  have  "pock- 
ets "  worked  into  them,  which  pockets  project  into  the  flue- 


Another  device  is  that  of  an  American  engineer.  Miller, 
who  snrronnds  the  f  nmace  of  cylindrical  and  other  boilers 
with  water-tnbee.  The  "  f uel-eoonomizers  "  of  Greene  and 
others  consist  of  similar  collections  of  tubes  set  in  the  flues, 
between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney. 

"  Sectionai^*  boilers  are  gradu^y  coming  into  use  with 
high  pressures,  on  account  of  their  greater  safety  against 
disaatroQS  explosions.  The  earliest  practicable  example  of 
a  boiler  of  this  class  was  probably  that  of  Colonel  John  Ste- 
vens, of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Dr.  Alban,  who,  forty  years  later, 
attempted  to  bring  this  type  into  general  use,  and  con- 
structed a  number  of  such  boilers,  did  not  succeed.  Their 
introduction,  like  that  of  all  radical  changes  in  engineering, 
has  been  but  slow,  and  it  has  been  only  recently  that  their 
manufacture  has  become  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
,  .Goo>;Ic 
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A  committee  of  the  American  Institute,  of  which  the 
author  was  chairman,  in  1871,  examined  sereral  boilers  of 
this  and  the  ordinary  type,  and  tested  them  very  carefully. 
They  reported  that  they  felt  "  confident  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  class  of  steam-boilers  will  do  much  toward  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  that  universal  feeling  of  difltmtt 
which  renders  tlie  presence  of  a  steam-boiler  so  objection- 
able in  every  locality.  The  difficnltiee  in  thoroughly  in- 
specting these  boilers,  in  regulating  their  action,  and  other 
faults  of  the  class,  are  gradually  being  overcome,  and  the 
committee  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when 
their  use  will  become  general,  to  the  excluaion  of  older  and 
more  dangerous  forms  of  steam-boilers." 

The  economical  performanoe  of  these  boilers  with  a  sim- 
ilar ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  is  equal  to  that  of 
other  kinds.  In  iact,  they  are  usually  given  a  somewhat 
higher  ratio,  and  their  economy  of  fuel  frequently  exceeds 
that  of  the  other  types.  Their  principal  defect  is  their 
small  capacity  for  steam  and  water,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  steady  steam-presBure.  Where 
they  are  employed,  the  feed  and  draught  should  be,  if  pos- 
sible, controlled  by  antomatic  attachments,  and  the  feed- 
water  heated  to  the  highest  attainable  temperature.  Their 
satisfactory  working  depends,  more  than  in  other  oases,  on 
the  ability  of  the  fireman,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
exercise  of  both  care  and  skill. 

Many  forms  of  these  boilers  have  been  devised.  Wal- 
ter Hancock  constructed  boilers  for  his  steam-carriage  of 
flat  plates  connected  by  stay-bolts,  several  such  seetions 
composing  the  boiler ;  and  about  the  same  time  (18S8)  Sir 
Goldworthy  Gumey  constructed  for  a  similar  purpose  boil- 
ers consisting  of  r  steam  and  a  water  reservoir,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  connected  by  triangularly-bent  water- 
tnbea  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  f  umace-gases.  Jacob  Per- 
kins made  many  experiments  looking  tp  the  employment  of 
very  high  ateam-pressures,  and  in  18S1  patented  a  boiler  of 
:  .Google 
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(Mb  class,  in  which  the  heating-anrf  aces  nearest  die  fire  were 
composed  of  iron  tubes,  which  tnbee  also  flerved  as  grate- 
bars.  The  steam  and  water  space  was  principally  com- 
prised within  a  eomparatively  large  cliamber,  of  which  the 
walls  were  secured  by  clotely  distributed  stay-bolts.  For 
extremely  high  pressures,  boilers  composed  only  of  tubes 
were  used.  Dr.  Ernst  Alban  described  the  boiler  already 
referred  to,  and  its  construction  and  operation,  and  stated 
that  he  had  experimented  with  pressures  as  high  as  1,000 
pounds  to  the  sqoare  inch. 

The  Harrison  steam-boiler,  which  has  been  many  yeu^ 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  oonsiata  of  several  sections,  each 
of  which  is  made  up  of  hollow  globes  of  cast-iron,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  by  necks  cast  upon  the  spheres. 


and  fitted  together  with  faced  joints.  Long  bolts,  extend- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  each  row,  biad  the  spheres  together. 
{See  Fig.  111.) 

An  example  of  another  modem  type  in  extensive  nse  is 
given  in  Fig.  113,  a  semi-sectional  boiler,  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  inclined  wrought-iron  tubes,  connected  by  T< 
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beads,  which  form  tiie  vertical  water-channels,  at  each  end. 
The  joints  are  faced  by  milling  them,  and  then  groond  so 
perfectly  tight  that  a  pressnre  of  500  pounds  to  the  aqnu« 
inch  is  insufficient  to  produce  leakage.    No  packing  is  need. 


Tia.  I12.~-Balx»ck  wd  'VUcoi'a  BhUouI  BaUer. 

The  fire  is  made  under  the  front  and  higher  end  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  pass  up  between  the 
tubes  into  a  combuetion-chamber  under  the  steam  and  wat«r 
drum  ;  hence  they  pass  down  between  the  tubes,  then  once 
more  up  through  the  space  between  the  tubes,  and  off  to 
the  chimney.  The  steam  is  taken  out  at  the  top  of  the 
steam-drum  near  the  back  end  of  the  boiler.  The  rapid 
circulation  prevents  to  some  extent  the  formation  of  de- 
posits or  incrustations  upon  the  heating-surfaces,  sweeping 
them  away  and  depositing  them  in  the  mud-drum,  whence 
they  are  blown  out.  Rapid  circulation  of  water,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Trowbridge,  also  assists  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  beat  from  the  gases,  by  the  presentation 
of  fresh  water  continually,  as  well  as  by  the  prevention  of 
incrustation. 


■V  Google 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt  sectional  boilers  to 
marine  engines ;  bnt  veiy  little  progresa  baa  yet  been  made 


Pia.  119.-B(H)t  e«tioiul  Boiler. 

in  tbeir  introductioii.  The  Koot  sectional  boiler  (Fig.  113), 
an  American  design,  which  is  in  extensive  use  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  has  also  been  ezperimentallj  placed  in 
service  on  shipboard.  Its  beating-surface  consists  wholly 
of  tubes,  which  are  connected  by  a  peculiarly  formed 
series  of  caps;  the  joints  are  made  tight  witii  rubber 
"grummets," 

SbCTION  n. — ^POBTASLB   AND   LoCOHOTITB  EnGINSB. 

Engines  and  boilers,  when  of  small  size,  are  now  often 
combined  in  one  structure  which  may  be  readily  transport- 
ed. Where  they  have  a  common  base-pl&te  simply,  as  in 
Fig.  114,  they  are  called,  usually,  "semi-portable  engines." 
These  little  engines  have  some  decided  advantages.  Being 
attached  to  one  base,  the  combined  engine  and  boiler  is 
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easily  tran^orted,  occnpies  little  apace,  and  may  very 
readily  be  mounted  upon  wlieels,  rendering  it  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  pnrpoeea. 

The  ezample  here  shown  differe  in  its  design  from  those 
usnally  seen  in  the  market.  The  engine  ia  not  fastened  to 
or  upon  the  boiler,  and  is  therefore  not  affected  by  expan- 


Fio.  lU^-8«inl-P<irtab1e  Engtna,  1! 


eion,  nor  are  the  bearings  overheated  by  condaotion  or  by 
asoending  heat  from  the  boiler.  The  fly-wheel  is  at  the 
base,  which  arrangement  eecnres  steadiness  at  the  high 
speed  which  Ib  a  requisite  for  economy  of  fuel.  The  boil- 
ers are  of  the  upright  tubular  style,  with  internal  fire-bo;^ 
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and  are  intended  to  be  vorked  at  150  pounds  presaure  per 
inch.  They  are  fitted  with  a  baffle-plate  and  circulating-pipe, 
to  prevent  priming,  and  also  with  a  fusible  ping,  which  will 
melt  and  prevent  the  crown-sheet  of  the  boiler  bnming,  if 
the  water  gets  low. 

Another  illustration  of  this  form  of  engine,  as  bnUt  in 
small  sizes,  is  seen  below.    The  pecoliarity  of  this  engine 


ria.  Its.— B«ml-PoiUtile  BnglDS,  1SI&. 

is,  that  the  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  which 
is  upright.  By  this  arrangement  the  en^ne  is  constantly 
drawing  from  the  boiler  the  hottest  and  driest  steam,  and 
there  is  thns  no  liability  of  serious  loss  by  condensation, 
which  is  rapid,  even  in  a  short  pipe,  when  the  engine  is 
separate  from  the  boiler. 

The  enf^e  illustrated  is  rated  at  10  horse-power,  and 
makers  are  always  expected  to  guarantee  their  machines  to 
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work  up  to  the  rated  power.  The  oylinder  ia"  7  by  7  inches, 
and  the  main  shaft  is  directly  over  it.  On  this  shaft  are 
three  eccentrics,  one  working  the  pump,  one  mOTing  the 
valves,  and  the  third  one  operating  the  cutoff.  The  driv- 
ing-pulley is  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  balance-wheel 
30  inches.  The  boiler  has  15  l^inch  flues.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  ^eater  in  its  lower  portion.  The  boiler  of  this  en- 
gine is  tested  up  to  SOO  pounds,  and  is  calculated  to  carry 
100  pounds  working  pressure,  though  that  is  not  necessary 
to  develop  the  full  power  of  the  engine.  The  compactness 
of  the  whole  machine  is  exceptional  It  can  be  set  up  in  a 
space  5  feet  square  and  8  feet  high.  The  weight  of  the  10 
horse-power  engine  is  1,540  pounds,  and  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine 4,690  pounds,  bozed  for  shipment  Every  part  of  the 
mechanism  usually  fits  and  works  with  the  exactness  of  a 
gun-lock,  as  each  piece  is  carefully  made  to  gauge. 

Portable  engines  are  those  which  are  especially  intended 
to  be  moved  conveniently  from  place  to  place.  The  engine 
ie  usually  attached  to  the  boiler,  and  the  feed-pump  is  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  engine.  The  whole  machine  is  car< 
.  ried  on  wheels,  and  is  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
usually  by  horses,  but  sometimes  by  its  own  en^ne,  which 
is  coupled  by  an  engi^ing  and  disengaging  apparatus  to 
the  rear-wheels.  English  builders  have  usually  excelled  in 
the  construction  of  this  class  of  steam-engine,  although  it  ia 
probable  that  the  best  American  engines  are  fully  equal  to 
them  in  design,  material,  and  construction. 

The  later  work  of  the  best-known  English  builders  has 
given  economical  results  that  have  surprised  engineers.  ' 
The  annual  "shows"  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
have  elicited  good  evidence  of  skill  in  management  as  well 
as  of  excellence  of  design  and  construction.  Some  little 
portable  engines  have  exhibited  an  economical  efficiency 
superior  to  that  of  the  largest  marine  engines  of  any  but 
the  compound  type,  and  even  closely  competing  with  that 
form.    The  causes  of  this  remarkable  economy  are  readily 
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learned  by  an  inspection  of  these  engines,  and  by  observa- 
tion of  the  method  of  managing  them  at  the  test-trial. 
The  engines  are  naually  very  carefully  designed.  The  cyl- 
inders ^e  nicely  proportioned  to  their  work,  and  their  pis- 
tons travel  at  high  speed.  Their  valve-gear  consists  usually 
of  a  plain  slide-valve,  supplemented  by  a  separate  espan- 
sion-slide,  driven  by  an  independent  eccentric,  and  capable 
of  coDsiderable  variation  in  the  point  of  cut-off.  This  form 
of  expansion-gear  is  very  effective — almost  as  much  so  ^  a 
drop  cut-off — at  the  nsual  grade  of  expansion,  which  is  not 
far  from  four  times.  The  governor  is  usually  attached  to  a 
throttle-valve  in  the  steam-pipe,  an  arrangement  which  is 
not  the  best  possible  under  variable  loads,  but  which  pro- 
duces no  serious  loss  of  efficiency  when  the  engine  is  driven, 
as  at  competitive  trials,  under  the  very  uniform  load  of  a 
Prony  strap-brake  and  at  very  nearly  the  maximum  capaci- 
ty of  the  machine.  The  most  successful  engines  have  had 
steun-jacketed  cylinders  —  always  an  essential  to  maxa- 
mum  economy — with  high  steam  and  a  considerable  expan- 
don.  The  boilers  are  strongly  made,  and  are,  as  are  alBO 
all  other  heated  surfaces,  carefully  clothed  with  non-con- 
ducting material,  and  well  lagged  over  alL  The  details 
are  carefully  proportioned,  the  rods  and  frames  are  strong 
and  well  secured  together,  and  the  bearings  have  large  mb- 
bing-snrfaces.  The  connecting-rods  are  long  and  easy- 
working,  and  every  part  is  capable  of  doing  its  work  with- 
out straining  and  with  the  least  friction. 

In  handling  the  engines  at  the  competitive  trial,  most 
experienced  and  skillful  drivers  are  selected.  The  difference 
between  the  performances  of  the  same  en^e  in  different 
hands  has  been  found  to  amount  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent., 
even  where  the  competitors  were  both  considered  excep* 
tionally  skillful  men.  In  manipulating  the  engine,  the  fires 
are  attended  to  with  the  utmost  care  ;  coal  is  thrown  upon 
them  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals,  and  a  uniform  depth 
of  fuel  and  a  perfectly  clean  fire  are  secured.    The  sides 
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acd  coroera  of  the  fire  are  looked  aft«r  with  espeoial  oare.' 
The  fir&-doora  are  kept  open  the  least  poselble  time ;  not  a 
square  inch  of  grate-snrface  is  left  unntilized,  and  every 
pound  of  coal  ^ves  out  its  muTimiiTii  of  calorific  power,  and 
in  precisely  the  place  where  it  is  needed.  Feed-water  is 
supplied  aa  nearly  as  possible  continuously,  and  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  In  some  cases  the  engine-driver  stands 
by  his  engine  constantly,  feeding  the  fire  with  coal  in  hand- 
fuls,  and  supplying  the  water  to  the  heater  by  hand  by 
means  of  a  cap.  Heaters  are  invariably  used  in  such  cases. 
The  exhaust  is  contracted  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  draught.  The  brake  is  watched  carefully,  lest 
irregularity  of  lubrication  should  cause  oscillation  of  speed 
with  the  chan^ng  resistance.  The  load  is  made  the  maxi- 
mum which  the  engine  is  designed  to  drive  with  economy. 
Thus  all  conditions  are  made  as  favourable  aa  possible  to 
economy,  and  they  are  preserved  as  invariable  as  the  utmost 
eare  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  can  make  them. 

Theee  trials  are  asually  of  only  three  or  five  hours'  dura- 
tion, and'  thus  terminate  before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
clean  fires.  The  following  are  results  obtained  at  the  trial 
of  en^es  which  took  place  in  July,  1870,  at  the  Oxford 
Agricultural  Fur ; 
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]  horizontal  engines,  attached  to  looomotire 


These  i 
boilers. 

At  a  similar  exhibition  held  at  Bmy,  in  1667,  oonsidera- 
bly  better  resulta  even  than  these  were  reported,  as  below, 
from  engines  of  similar  size  and  styles  : 
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with  all  these  engines  steam-jackets  were  used ;  the 
feed-water  was  highly  and  uniformly  heated  by  eshaust- 
Bteam ;  the  coal  was  selected,  finely  broken,  and  thrown  on 
the  fire  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  velocity  of  the  en- 
gines, the  steam-pressare,  and  the  amount  of  feed-water, 
were  very  carefully  regulated,  and  all  bearings  were  ran 
qnite  loose ;  the  engine-drivers  were  usually  expert  "  jock- 
eys." 

The  next  illustration  represents  the  portable  steam-en- 
gine as  built  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
manufacturers  of  such  engines  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  boilers  of  these  engines  the  heating-surface  is 
^ven  less  extent  than  in  the  stationary  engine-boiler,  but 
much  greater  than  in  the  locomotive,  and  varies  from  10  to 
30  square  feet  per  horse-power.  The  boilers  are  made  very 
strong,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  strains  due  to  the 
attached  engine,  which  are  estimated  as  equivalent  to  from 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  that  due  to  the  steam-pressure.    The 
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boiler  is  BometimeB  given  even  doable  the  Btrength  usual 
with  etationaiy  boilers  of  similar  capacity.  The  engine  is 
monnted,  in  this  esample,' directly  over  the  boiler,  and  all 
parts  are  in  sight  and  readily  accessible  to  the  engineer. 


One  of  these  engines,  of  20  horse-power,  has  a  steam- 
cylinder  10  inches  in  diameter  and  18  inches  stroke  of  pis- 
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ton,  making  125  revolationB  per  minute,  and  has  9  square 
feet  of  grate-surface  and  268  feet  of  heating-surface.  It 
weighs  about  4^  tons.    Steam  is  carried  at  126  pounds. 

In  the  class  of  engines  just  described,  the  draught  is 
obtained  by  the  blast  o£  the  exhauet-steam  which  is  led 
into  the  cbimDey.  Such  engines  are  now  sold  at  from  *120 
to  $150  per  horse-power,  according  to  size  and  quality,  the 
smaller  engines  costing  most.    The  usual  consumption  of 


Fu,  IIT.— Th«  Thratbara'  Boad-Enffliie,  ISTB. 

fuel  is  from  4  to  6  pounds  per  hour  and  per  horse-power, 
burning  from  15  to  20  pounds  on  each  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  each  pound  evaporating  about  8  pounds  of  water.  A 
usual  weight  is,  for  the  larger  sizes,  500  pounds  per  horse- 
power. 

These  engines  are  sometimes  arranged  to  propel  them- 
I  .Google 
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Belvea,  sb  in  the  Mills  "  Thrasbers' "  road-en^ne  or  locomo- 
tive, of  which  the  accompanying  engrsving  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation. This  engine  is  proportioned  for  hanling  a  tank 
containing  10  barrels,  or  more,  of  irater  and  a  grain-sepa- 
rator over  all  ordinary  roads,  and  to  drive  a  thrashing-ma- 
chine or  saw-mill,  developing  20  or  S5  borse-pover.  This 
example  of  the  road-engine  has  a  boUer  built  to  work  at 
350  pounds  of  stesm ;  the  engine  is  designed  for  a  maximum 
power  of  30  horses. 

This  engine  has  a  balanced  valve  and  automatic  cut-off, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  reversing-gear  for  use  on  the  road. 
The  driving-wheels  are  of  wrought-iron,  56  inches  diameter 
and  8  inches  wide,  with  cast-iron  driving-arms.  Both 
wheels  are  drivers  on  curves  as  well  as  on  straight  lines. 
The  engine  is  guided  and  fired  by  one  man,  and  the  total 
weight  is  so  small  that  it  will  pass  safely  over  any  good 
country  bridge.  A  brake  is  attached,  to  insure  safety  when 
going  down-hilL  Although  designed  to  move  at  a  speed 
of  about  three  miles  per  hour,  the  velocity  of  the  piston 
may  be  increased  so  that  four  miles  per  hour  may  be  accom- 
plished when  necessary. 


Fia.  118.— Flibw'a  Steua-CturiBga. 


This  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  kind  of  en^e  as 
constructed  at  the  present  time.  The  strongly-built  boiler, 
with  its  beater,  the  jacketed  cylinder,  and  light,  strong 
frame  of  the  engine,  the  steel  running-gear,  the  oarefully- 
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covered  Burfaces  of  cylinder  and  boiler,  and  excellent  firo- 
portiona  of  details,  are  illustrations  of  good  modem  engi- 
neering, and  are  in  curiouB  contrast  with  the  first  of  the 
class,  built  a  century  earlier  by  Smeaton. 

Steam-earriages  for  passengers  are  now  rarely  built. 
Fig,  118  represents  that  designed  by  Fiaher  about  1870 
or  earlier.     It  was  only  worked  experimentally. 


FiQ.  llfl. — Eaod  and  Farm  LocomoHTe. 

The  above  is  an  engraving  of  a  road  and  farm  locomo- 
tive as  built  by  one  of  the  most  successful  among  several 
British  firms  engaged  in  this  work. 

The  capacity  of  these  engines  has  been  determined  by 
experiment  by  the  author  in  the  United  States,  and  abroad 
by  several  distinguished  engineers. 

The  author  made  a  trial  of  one  of  these  engines  at  South 
Orange,  N,  J.,  to  determine  its  power,  speed,  and  conve- 
nience of  working  and  manoBUvring.  The  following  were 
the  principal  dimensions : 

n,gN..(JNGOOglC 
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Wright  of  eneine,  complete,  B  tODS  4  owt. 11,64S    poandi. 

Steun-t^linder — diameier l^indieB. 

Strok«  of  piflton 10  indiM. 

Bev<riationof  CMUiktooneof  driving-wheela. ...  17 

DriTing-wheela — diameter 40    Inohw, 

"               breadth  of  lira 10    iiwhes. 

"               veight,  eaoh 4tK>   ponndB. 

Boilei^length  over  ftU 8   feet 

"        diuneter  of  Bhell SO    feet 

"        thickneas  of  shell  -fg   inch. 

"        fire-box  sheetB,  oatdde,  thlckneH i    inch. 

Load  on  drivIiig-wbeeU,  4  tons  10  cwt 10,080    poimdB. 

The  boiler  was  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  type,  and 
the  en^ne  was  moonted  npon  it,  as  is  naoal  vitb  portable 


The  Bteam-cylinder  wsb  steam-jaeketed,  in  accordance 
with  the  most  advanced  practice  here  and  abroad.  The 
crank-shaft  and  other  wrought-iron  parts  subjected  to  heavy 
strains  were  strong  and  plainly  finished.  The  gearing  was 
of  malleableized  cast-iron,  and  all  bearings,  from  crank- 
shaft to  driving-wheel,  on  each  side,  were  carried  by  a  sin- 
gle sheet  of  half -inch  plate,  which  also  formed  the  aides  of 
the  fire-box  exterior. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  oonolnaions  deduced 
by  the  author  from  the  trial,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ji)^anklin  Inatihtte:  A  traction-engine  may  be  so 
constmcted  as  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  manauvred  on  the 
common  road ;  and  an  engine  weighing  over  5  tons  may  be 
turned  continuously  without  difficulty  on  a  circle  of  18  feet 
radius,  or  even  on  a  road  but  little  wider  than  the  length 
of  the  engine.  A  locomotive  of  5  tons  4  hundred-weight 
has  been  constructed,  capable  of  drawing  on  a  good  road 
23,000  pounds  up  a  grade  of  533  feet  to  the  mile,  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  one  might  be  constmcted  to 
draw  more  than  63,000  pounds  up  a  grade  of  225  feet  to 
the  mile,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

It  was  further  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  traotiou 
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with  heavily-laden  wagons  on  a  good  maosdamized  road 
is  not  far  from  .04 ;  the  traotion-power  of  thU  engine  is 
equal  to  that  of  20  horaes ;  the  weight,  eiclueiTe  of  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  that  could  be  drawn  on  a  level  road, 
was  163,453  pounds ;  and  the  amount  of  fuel  required  is 
estimated  at  600  pounds  a  day.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  traction-engine  over  horee-power  are  :  no  necessity 
for  ft  limitation  of  worUng-bours  ;  a  difference  in  first  cost 
in  favour  of  steam  ;  and  in  heavy  work  on  a  common  road 
the  expense  by  steam  is  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  average 
cost  of  horse-power,  a  traction-engine  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  25  horses  being  worked  at  ae  little  expense  as  6  or 
8  horses.  The  cost  of  hauling  heavy  loads  has  been  esti- 
mated at  7  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Such  engines  are  gradually  becoming  useful  in  steam- 
ploughing.  Two  systems  are  adopted.  In  the  one  the  en- 
gine is  stationary,  and  hauls  a  "  gang  "  of  ploughs  by  means 
of  a  ^findlass  and  wire  rope ;  in  the  other  the  engine  trav- 
erses a  field,  drawing  behind  it  a  plough  or  a  gang  of 
ploughs.  The  latter  method  has  been  proposed  for  break- 
ing ap  prairie-land. 

Thus,  thirty  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  intelligent, 
courageous,  and  persistent  Hancock  and  his  coworkers  in 
the  scheme  of  applying  the  steam-engine  usefully  on  the 
common  road,  we  find  strong  indications  that,  in  a  new 
form,  the  problem  has  been  again  attacked,  and  at  least 
partially  solved. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  prerequisites  to  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  substitution  of  steam  for  animal  power 
on  the  highway  is  that  our  roads  shall  be  well  made.  As 
the  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  exercised,  and  an  im< 
mense  outlay  of  capital  is  considered  justifiable,  in  securing 
easy  grades  and  a  smooth  track  on  our  railroad  routes,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  similar  precaution  and  outlay  will 
be  found  advisable  in  adapting  the  common  road  to  the 
road-locomotive.     It  would  seem  to  the  engineer  that  the 
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natural  obstacles  geDerally  Bnppoaed  to  stand  in  the  way 
have,  after  all,  no  real  existence.  The  principal  inconve- 
nienoe  that  may  be  anticipated  will  probably  arise  from  the 
carel^ianeaB  or  avarice  of  proprietors,  which  may  eometimes 
cause  them  to  appoint  ignorant  and  inefficient  enjpne-driv- 
ere,  ^ving  them  charge  of  i^at  are  always  excellent  ser- 
vantB,  but  terrible  mastera.  Nevertheless,  as  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  on  r^lroads  is  foond  to  be  attended 
with  less  liability  to  loss  of  life  or  injury  of  person  than 
their  carriage  by  stage-coach,  it  will  be  found,  very  proba- 
bly, that  the  general  use  of  steam  in  transporting  freight 
on  common  roads  may  be  attended  with  less  risk  to  life  or 
property  than  to-day  attends  the  nse  of  horse-power. 

The  Stbau  Fibb-Engiite  is  still  another  form  of  porta- 
ble engine.  It  is  also  one  of  the  latest  of  all  applications  of 
steam-power.  The  steam  fire-engine  is  peculiarly  an  Amer- 
ican production.  Although  previously  attempted,  their 
permanently  successful  introduction  has  only  ooourredjwith- 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

As  eaxly  as  1830,  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  of  London, 
England,  built  an  engine  with  steam  and  pump  cylinders  of 
7  and  6}  inches  diameter,  respectively,  with  16  inches  stroke 
of  piston.  This  machine  weighed  3j^  tons,  and  is  said  to  have 
thrown  160  gallons  of  water  per  minnte  to  a  height  of  be- 
tween 80  and  100  feet.  It  was  ready  for  work  in  about  30 
minutes  after  lighting  the  fire.  Braithw^te  afterward  sup- 
plied a  more  powerful  engine  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
1838.  The  first  attempt  made  in  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct a  steam  fire-engine  was  probably  that  of  Hodge,  who 
built  one  in  New  York  in  1841.  It  was  a  strong  and  very  ef- 
fective machine,  but  was  far  too  heavy  for  rapid  transporta- 
tion. The  late  J.  K.  Fisher,  who  throughout  his  life  persist- 
ently urged  the  use  of  steam-carriages  and  traction-engines, 
designing  and  building  several,  also  planned  a  steam  fire- 
engine.  Two  were  built  from  his  design  by  the  Novelty 
Works,  New  York,  about  1860,  for  Messrs.  Lee  &  Lamed. 
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They  were  "  self -propellers,"  and  one  of  them,  built  for  the 
eity  of  Philadelphia,  was  sent  to  that  city  over  the  highway, 
driven  by  ita  ovn  engines.    The  other  wm  built  for  and  nsed 


by  the  New  Tort  Fire  Department,  and  did  good  service  for 
several  years.  These  engines  were  heavy,  but  very  power- 
ful, and  were  found  to  move  at  good  speed  under  steam 
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and  to  maiKeiivre  well.  The  Messrs.  Lstta,  of  CiDoinnati, 
soon  after  succeeded  in  constmcting  comparatiTely  light 
and  very  effective  engines,  and  the  fire  department  of  that 
city  was  the  first  to  adopt  eteam  fire-engines  definitely  as 
their  principal  reliance.  This  change  has  now  become  gen- 
eral 

The  steam  fire-engine  has  now  entirely  displaced  the  old 
hand-engine  in  all  lai^  cities.  It  does  its  work  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  latter.  It  can  force  its  water  to  a 
height  of  235  feet,  and  to  a  distance  of  more  than  800  feet 
horizontally,  while  the  hand-engine  can  seldom  throw  it 
one-third  these  distances  >  and  the  "  steamer  "  may  be  relied 
upon  to  work  at  fnll  power  many  hours  if  necessary,  while 
the  men  at  the  hand-engine  soon  become  fatigued,  and  re- 
qnire  frequent  relief.  The  city  of  New  York  has  40  steam 
fire-engines.  One  engine  to  every  10,000  inhabitants  is  a 
proper  proportion. 

In  the  standard  steam  fire-engine  (Fig.  120)  reciprocat- 
ing engines  and  pumps  are  adopted,  as  seen  in  section  in 
Fig.  121,  in  which  A  is  the  fnmace,  and  S  the  set  of  close- 
ly-set vertical  fire-tubes  in  the  boiler.  C  is  the  oombns- 
tion-chamber,  D  the  smoke-pipe,  and  R  the  eteam-epaee. 
E  is  the  steam-cylinder,  and  F  the  pnmp,  which  is  seen  to 
be'  double-acting.  There  are  two  pairs  of  engines  and 
pumps,  working  on  cranks,  set  at  right  angles,  and  turning 
a  balance-wheel  seen  behind  them. '  Q  is  the  feed-pump 
which  supplies  water  to  the  boiler,  ^the  ur-chamber  which 
equalizes  the  water-pressure,  which  reaches  it  throngh  the 
pipe,  IJ.  K  16  the  feed-water  tank,  under  the  driver's 
seat,  I^  which,  witli  the  engines  and  boiler,  are  carried  on 
the  frame,  MM,  The  fireman  stands  on  the  platform,  N. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  machine,  an  endless 
chain  connects  the  crank-shaft  with  the  rear-wheels,  and 
the  engine,  with  pumps  shut  off,  is  thus  made  to  drive  the 
wheels  at  any  desired  speed. 

A  self-propelling  engine  by  the  Amoskeag  Company 
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had  the  following  dimensions  and  performance  :  Weight,  i 
tons ;  speed,  8  miles  per  hour ;  steam-pressnre,  75  ponndB 
per  square  inch  ;  height  of  stream  from  1  j-incb  nozzle,  325 
feet ;  IJ-inch  nozzle,  150  feet ;  distuiGe  horizontally,  1^ 
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inch  nozzle,  800  feet ;  14-inch,  250  feet — a  perfonnoDce 
which  contrastB  wonderfully  with  that  of  the  hand-worked 
fire-engine  which  these  engines  have  now  superseded. 

It  has  recently  become  conunon  to  oonstmct  the  steam 
fire-engine  with  rotary  engine  and  pump  (Fig.  122),  The 
superiority  of  a  rotary  motion  for  a  steam-engine  is  appar- 
ently so  evident  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  the  practical  difBcolties  to  which  it  is  subject. 
One  of  these  difficulties,  taid  the  principal  one,  has  been  the 
packbg  of  the  part  which  performs  the  office  of  the  piston 
in  the  .straight  cylinder.  Bobert  Stephenson  once  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  rotary  engine  would  never  he  m^de  to 
work  fiucceasfnlly,  on  account  of  this  difficulty  of  packing. 
The  most  palpable  of  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  engine 
are  the  redaction  in  the  size  of  the  en^ne,  claimed  to  re- 
sult from  the  great  velocity  of  the  piston  ;  the  avoidance 
of  great  accidentcd  strains,  especially  noticed  in  propelling 
ships ;  and  a  great  saving  of  the  power  which  is  asserted  to 
be  expended  in  the  reoiprocating  en^ne  in  overcoming  the 
inertia  while  changing  tJie  direction  of  the  motions.  These 
advantages  adapt  the  rotary  engine,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  the  driving  of  a  locomotive  or  steam  fire-engine. 


Ta.  tS8,— E0U17  Stum-Es^a. 


In  the  Holly  rotary  en^e,  seen  in  Pig.  133,  eccentrics 
and  sliding-cams,  which  are  frequently  used  in  rotary  en- 
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^es,  and  which  are  objectionable  on  acoonnt  of  their  great 
friction,  are  avoided.  Corrugated  piatons,  or  irregular 
cams,  OJ},are  adopted,  forming  chambers  within  the  cases. 
In  the  engine  the  steam  enters  at  A,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  and  preaees  the  cams  apart.  The  only  packing  used 
is  in  the  ends  of  the  long  metal  cogs,  which  are  ground  to 
fit  the  case  and  are  kept  out  by  the  momentum  of  the  cams, 
assisted  by  a  slight  spring  back  of  the  packing-pieces.  The 
friction  on  the  pump  (Fig.  124)  is  said  to  be  less  than  in 


the  engine.  This  is  the  reason  given  in  support  of  the 
claim  that  the  rotary  en^ne  forces  water  to  a  given  dis- 
tance with  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  steam-pressure 
necessary  to  drive  all  reciprocating  en^nes.  The  smaller 
amount  of  power  necessary  to  do  the  work,  the  less  strain 
and  consequent  wear  and  tear  upon  the  whole  machine,  are 
said  to  make  it  more  durable  and  reliable.  The  pump  being 
chambered,  its  liability  to  injury  by  the  use  of  dirty  or 
gritty  water  is  lessened,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  last  for 
years,  pumping  gritty  water  that  would  soon  cut  out  a  piston- 
pump.  The  pump  used  with  this  engine  is,  as  shown  in  the 
above  illustration,  somewhat  similar  to  the  rotary  engine 
driving  it.  Each  of  the  revolving  pistons  has  three  long 
teeth  bearing  against  the  cylinder,  and  packed,  to  prevent 
leakage,  like  the  engine-cams.    They  are  carried  on  steel 
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eh&ftB  coupled  to  tbe  engine-shafts.  The  water  enters  at 
E  and  is  discharged  at  F,  and  the  paaaages  are  purposely 
made  large  in  order  that  sand,  chips,  and  dirt,  which  may 
enter  with  the  water,  may  pass  through. 

The  rotary  engine  is  gradually  coming  into  use  for  va- 
rious special  purposes,  where  small  power  is  called  for,  and 
where  economy  of  fuel  is  not  important ;  but  it  has  never 
yet  competed,  and  may  perhaps  never  in  the  future  compete, 
with  the  reciprocating-piston  engine  where  large  engines 
are  required,  or  where  even  moderate  economy  of  fuel  is 
essentiaL  This  form  of  engine  has  assumed  so  little  im- 
portance, in  fact,  in  the  application  of  the  steam-engine, 
that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  its  history.  Watt  in- 
vented a  rotary  engine,  and  Yule  many  years  afterward 
(1836)  constructed  such  engines  at  Glasgow.  Lamb  pat- 
ented another  in  1842,  Behrens  still  another  in  1847.  Na^ 
pier,  Hall,  Massey,  Holly,  la  France,  and  others,  have 
built  engines  of  this  class  in  later  times.  Kearly  all  con- 
sist either  of  cams  rotating  in  gear,  as  in  thoae  above 
sketched,  or  of  a  piston  set  radially  in  a  cylinder  of  small 
diameter,  which  turns  on  its  axis  within  a  much  larger  cyl- 
inder set  eccentrically,  the  piston,  as  the  former  turns,  slid- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  smaller  cylinder  as  its  outer  edge 
slides  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  larger.  In 
some  forms  of  rotary  engine,  a  piston  revolves  on  a  central 
shaft,  and  a  sliding  abutment  in  the  external  cylinder  serves 
to  separate  the  steam  from  the  exhaust  side  and  to  confine 
the  steam  expanding  while  doing  work.  Kearly  all  of 
these  combinations  are  also  used  as  pumps. 

Fire-engines,  made  by  the  best-known  American  build- 
ers of  engines,  with  reciprocating  engines  and  pumps,  such 
as  are  in  general  use  in  the  United  States,  have  become 
standard  in  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  details.  These 
ire  probably  the  best  illustrations  of  extreme  lightness, 
combined  with  strength  of  parts  and  working  power,  which 
hive  ever  been  produced  in  any  branch  of  mechanical  en- 
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^neering.  By  ueing ,  a  small  boiler  crowded  with  heat- 
ing-surface, very  oarefnlly  proportioned  and  arranged,  and 
with  email  water-spaces ;  by  adopting  steel  for  mnning- 
gear  and  working  parts  wherever  possible ;  by  working  at 
high  pistoD-Bpeed  and  with  high  eteam-pressnre ;  by  select- 
ing fuel  with  extreme  care — by  all  these  expedients,  the 
steam  fire-engine  has  been  brought,  in  this  country,  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  far  superior  to  anything  seen  elsewhere. 
Steam  is  raised  with  wonderful  promptness,  even  from  cold 
water,  and  water  is  thrown  from  the  nozzle  at  the  end  of 
long  lines  of  hose  to  great  distances.  But  this  combination 
of  lightness  with  power  is  only  attained  at  the  expense  of 
a  certain  regularity  of  action  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
greater  water  and  steam  capacity  in  the  boiler.  The  small 
quantity  of  water  contained  within  the  boiler  makes  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  constant  attention  to  the  feed,  and  the  ten- 
dency, almost  invariably  observed,  to  serious  foaming  and 
priming  not  only  compels  unintermitted  care  while  running, 
but  even  introdnces  an  element  of  danger  which  is  not  to 
be  despised,  even  though  the  machine  be  in  charge  of  the 
most  experienced  and  skillful  attendants.  Even  the  greatest 
care,  directed  by  the  utmost  skill,  would  not  avEul  to  pre- 
vent frequent  explosions,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  happens  that  accidents  to  snch  boilers  occur  from 
low  water,  nnless  the  boiler  is  actually  completely  emptied 
of  water.  In  driving  them  at  Bres,  they  frequently  foam  so 
violently  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  any  clew  to 
the  amount  of  water  present,  and  the  attendant  usually 
keeps  his  feed-pump  on  and  allows  the  foaming  to  go  on. 
As  long  as  water  is  passing  into  the  boiler  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  any  portion  will  become  overheated  and  that  accident 
will  occur.  Such  management  appears  very  reckless,  and 
yet  accident  from  such  a  cause  is  exceedingly  rare. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  in  Locouottvb- 
CoHBTBiTCTioN  during  the  past  few  years  have  also  been  in 
the  direction  of  the  refinement  of  the  earlier  designs,  uid 
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have  been  accompanied  by  correaponding  changes  in  all 
branches  of  railroad-work.  The  adjustment  of  parte  to 
each  other  and  proportioning  them  to  their  work,  the 
modification  of  the  minor  details  to  suit  changes  of  gen- 
eral dimensions,  the  improvement  of  workmanship,  and  the 
use  of  better  material,  have  signalized  this  latest  period. 
Special  forms  of  engine  have  been  devised  for  special 
kinds  of  work.    Small,  light  tank-engines  (Fig.  125),  caf 
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rying  their  own  fuel  and  water  without "  tenders,"  are  used 
for  moving  cars  about  terminal  stations  and  for  making  up 
trains ;  powerful,  heavy,  slow-moving  engines,  of  lai^e 
boiler-capacity  and  with  small  wheels,  are  used  on  steep 
gradients  and  for  hauling  long  trains  laden  with  coal  and 
heavy  merchandise  ;  and  hardly  less  powerful  but  quite 
diflferently  proportioned  "  express  "-engines  are  used  for 
passenger  and  mail  service. 

Apeculiar  form  of  engine  (Fig.  126)hasbeen  designed 
by  Forney,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of  en^ne,  tender, 
coal,  and  water,  is  carried  by  one  frame  and  on  one  set  of 
wheels,  the  permanent  weight  falling  on  the  driving-wheels 
anct  the  variable  load  on  the  truck.  These  engines  have  also 
a  comparatively  short  wheel-base  and  high  pulling-power. 
The  lightest  tank-engines  of  the  first  class  mentioned 
weigh  8  or  10  tons ;  but  engines  much  lighter  than  these 
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even,  are  built  for  vanea,  where  they  are  sent  into  the  gal- 
leries to  bring  oat  the  coal-laden  wagons.  The  heaviest 
engines  of  this  class  attain  weights  of '20  or  30  tons.    The 


heaviest  engine  yet  construoted  in  the  United  States  is  said 
to  be  one  in  use  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Railroad, 
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having  a  weight  of  about  100,000  pounds,  vhich  is  oarried 
on  IS  driving-wheela. 

A  locomotive  has  two  Bteara-cylindera,  either  side  by- 
Bide  within  the  frame,  and  immediately  beneath  the  forward 
end  of  the  boiler,  or  on  each  side  and  exterior  to  the  frame. 
The  engines  are  non-condensing,  and  of  the  simplest  possible 
construction.  The  whole  machine  is  carried  upon  strong  but 
flexible  steel  sprini^  The  Bteam-preasnre  ia  usually  more 
than  100  pounds.  The  palling-power  ia  generally  about  one- 
fifth  the  weight  under  m(»t  favourable  conditions,  and  be- 
comes as  low  as  one-tenth  on  wet  rails.  The  fuel  employed 
is  wood  in  new  coontries,  coke  in  bitnminoaa  coal  districts, 
and  anthracite  coal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
The  general  arrangement  and  the  proportions  of  locomotives 
differ  somewhat  in  different  localities.     In  Fig.  127,  a  Brit- 
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ish  erpress-en^ae,  0  is  the  boiler,  N"  the  fire-box,  X  the 
grate,  G  the  smoke-box,  and  I*  the  chimney.  *S  is  a  spring 
and  M  a  lever  aaf ety-valve,  T  is  the  whistle,  i  the  throttle 
or  regulator  valve,  -£"  the  steam-cylinder,  and  W  the  driv- 
ing-wheel The  force-pump,  jB  C,  ie  driven  from  the  cross- 
head,  D.  The  frame  is  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  and 
all  other  parts  are  firmly  secured  to  it.  The  boiler  is  made 
fast  at  one  end,  and  provision  is  made  for  its  expansion 
when  heated.     Adhesion  ia  secured  by  throwing  a  proper 
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proportion  of  the  weight  npon  the  driving-wheel,  W.    Tlufl 
is  from  aboat  6,000  pounds  on  standard  freight-eni^es, 
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having  sevenil  pairs  of  drlTera,  to  10,000  pounds  on  paasen- 
ger-en^nes,  per  axle.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Americaii 
type  (Fig.  128)  are  the  truck,  U,  or  bogie,  supporting  the 
forward  part  of  the  engine,  the  system  of  equalizers,  or 
beams  which  distribute  the  weight  of  the  machine  equally 
over  the  Beveral  axles,  and  minor  differences  of  detail.  The 
cab  or  house,  r,  protecting  the  engine-driTer  and  fireman,  is 
an  American  device,  which  is  gradnally  coming  into  use 
abroad  also.  The  American  locomotive  is  distinguished  by 
its  flexibility  and  ease  of  action  upon  even  ronghly-laid 
roads.  In  the  sketch,  which  shows  a  standard  American 
engpne  in  section,  ^  ^  is  the  boiler,  (7  one  of  the  steam- 
cylinders,  D  the  piston,  E  the  croea-head,  connected  to  the 
crank-shaft,  F,  by  the  connecting-rod,  ff  B  the  driving- 
wheels,  ZtT'the  truck-wheels,  carrying  the  truck,  K1J\ 
MN  is  the  fire-boi,  0  0  the  tubes,  of  which  but  four  are 
shown.  The  steam-pipe,  R  8,  leads  the  steam  to  the  valve- 
chest,  T,  in  which  is  seen  the  valve,  moved  by  the  valve- 
gear,  U  V,  and  the  link,  W.  The  link  ie  raised  or  depressed 
by  a  lever,  X,  moved  from  the  cab.  The  safety-valve 
is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  dome,  at  T,  and  the  spring-balance 
by  which  the  load  is  adjusted  is  shown  at  Z.  At  a  is  the 
cone-shaped  ezhaust-pipe,  by  which  a  good  draught  is  se- 
cured. The  attachments  b,  e,  d,  e,  f,  g — whistle,  eteam- 
gauge,  sand-box,  bell,  head-light,  and  "cow-catcher" — are 
nearly  all  peculiar,  either  in  construction  or  location,  to  the 
American  locomotive.  The  cost  of  passenger-locomotives 
of  ordinary  size  is  about  tlS,000 ;  heavier  engines  some- 
times cost  120,000.  The  locomotive  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  tender,  which  carries  its  fuel  and  water.  The  stand- 
ard passenger-en^e  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  baa  four 
driving-wheels,  H  f©et  diameter ;  steam-cylinders,  17  inches 
diameter  and  2  feet  stroke  ;  grate^urface  15^  square  feet, 
and  heating-surface  1,068  square  feet.  It  weighs  68,100 
pounds,  of  which  .39,000  pounds  are  on  the  drivers  and 
24,100  on  the  truck.    The  freight-engine  has  six  driving- 
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wheels,  64$  inches  in  diameter.  The  steam-cylinders  are 
18  inches  in  diameter,  stroke  22  inches,  grate-snrface  14.8 
square  feet,  heating-surface  1,096  feet.     It  weighs  68,500 


pounds,  of  which  48,000  are  on  the  drirers  and  30,600  on 
the  truck.  The  former  takes  a  train  of  fire  cars  up  an 
average  grade  of  90  feet  to  the  mile.    The  latter  b  attached 
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to  a  tnuii  of  11  care.  On  a  grade  of  60  feet  to  the  mile, 
the  former  takes  7  and  the  latter  17  cars.  Tank-engines 
for  very  heavy  work,  snch  as  on  grades  of  3S0  feet  to  the 
mile,  which  are  found  on  some  of  the  mountain  lines  of 
road,  are  made  vlth  five  pairs  of  driving-vheels,  and  with 
no  truck.  The  steam-cylinders  are  30|  inches  in  diameter, 
2  feet  stroke  ;  grate-area,  16}  feet ;  heating-surface,  1,880 
feet ;  weight  with  tank  full,  and  full  supply  of  wood, 
112,000  pounds ;  average  weight,  108,000  pounds.  Such 
an  en^ne  has  hauled  110  tons  up  this  grade  at  the  speed 
of  6  miles  an  hour,  the  steam-pressure  being  145  pounds. 
The  adhesion  was  abont  23  per  cent,  of  the  weight. 

In  checking  a  train  in  motion,  the  inertia  of  the  engine 
itself  absorbs  a  seriously  large  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
brakes.  This  is  sometimes  reduced  by  reversing  the  engine 
and  allowing  the  steam-pressure  to  act  in  aid  of  the  brakes. 
To  avoid  injury  by  abrasion  of  the  surfaces  of  piston,  cyl- 
inder, and  the  valves  and  valve-seats,  M.  Le  Chatelier  in- 
troduces a  jet  of  steam  into  the  exhaust-passages  when 
reversing,  and  thus  prevents  the  ingress  of  dnst-laden  air 
and  the  drying  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  This  method  of 
checking  a  train  is  r»ely  resorted  to,  however,  except  in 
case  of  danger.  The  introduction  of  the  ^'  continuous "  or 
"air  "brake,  which  can  be  thrown  into  action  in  an  instant 
on  every  car  of  the  train  by  the  engine-driver,_i8  so  efficient 
that  it  is  now  almost  universally  adopted-  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  safeguards  which  American  ingenuity  has 
yet  devised.  In  drawing  a  train  weighing  150  tons  at  the 
rate  of  60  miles  an  hour,  about  800  effective  horse>power  is 
required.  A  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  has  been  often 
attidned,  and  100  miles  has  probably  been  reached. 

The  American  locomotive-engine  has  a  msximnm  life 
which  may  be  stated  at  about  80  years.  The  annual  cost 
of  repairs  is  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  its  first  cost.  On 
moderately  level  roads,  the  engine  requires  a  pint  of  oil  to 
each  25  miles,  and  a  ton  of  coal  to  each  40  or  60  miles  run. 
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One  of  tlie  beat-managed  railroads  in  tlie  United  States  re- 
ports expeneee  as  follovB  for  one  month  : 

Numbar  "  d^n-milsa  "  nm  per  ton  of  coal  tnuned 68.M 

"  "  "    "     quart  of  <dl  used. S4,M 

FasBenger-care  hauled  1  mile  per  toD  of  coal ST5.7 

Other  ..        u        «  «  u    534_8 

Coat  rapaiH  per  mile  nm. $8  4S 

"fuel  «  "   8M 

"   <^  andwaMe  per  milenm 42 

"    wagea  of  engine-men  per  mile  nm 6  2S 

All  other  eipenMSper  milenm I  91 

Total  coal  per  "tr^-nule"  nm 14  SS 

Although  the  above  sketch  and  description  rqtresent 
the  construction  and  performance  of  the  standard  locomo- 
tive of  the  present  time,  there  are  indications  that  the  com- 
poond  arrangement  of  engines  will  oltimately  be  adopted. 
Hub  will  involve  a  considerable  change  of  proportions, 
greatly  increa^g  the  volume  and  weight  of  steam-cyl- 
inders, bat  enabling  the  designer  to  more  than  propcff- 
tionally  decrease  the  weight  of  boiler  and  the  quantity  of 
fnel  oaiiied.  There  is  no  serious  objection  to  their  us^ 
however,  and  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  construction 
of  the  ''double-cylinder"  type  of  engine  for  the  locomo- 
tive. A  few  such  en^nes  have  already  be«n  put  in  ser- 
vice. In  the^  engines  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  placed 
on  one  dde  and  the  larger  low-preasore  cylinder  on  the  other 
side  of  the  locomotive,  thns  having  but  two  cylinders,  as  in 
the  older  plan.  The  valve-gear  is  the  Stephenson  link,  as 
in  the  ordinary  engine.  At  starting,  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  act  on  both  pistons ;  bnt  after  a  few  revolutions  the 
course  of  the  steam  is  changed,  and  the  exhaust  from  the 
smaller  cylinder,  instead  of  passing  into  the  chimney,  is 
sent  to  the  lai^r  cylinder,  which  is  at  the  same  tame 
cut  off  from  the  main  steam-pipe.  Wben  the  en|pne  is 
ascending  a  steep  gradient  the  steam  may,  if  necessary,  be 
taken  from  the  boiler  into  both  cylinders,  as  when  atarting; 
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Compound  engines  of  this  kind  have  been  used  on  the 
French  line  of  railroad  from  Bayomie  to  Biarritz.  They 
were  designed  by  Mallet  and  bnilt  at  Le  Oeuzot.  The 
Bt«am-cylinders  are  of  9^  and  ISf  inches  ^anteter,  and  of 
17}  inohes  stroke  of  piston.  The  four  driving-wheek  are 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  total  veight  of  engine  is  20 
tons.  The  boiler  has  484J  square  feet  of  heating-surface, 
and  is  bnilt  to  carry  10  atnios[dieres  pressure.  When  hanl- 
ing  trains  of  50  tons  at  26  miles  an  hour,  these  engines  re- 
quire about  15  poands  of  good  coal  per  mile. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877,  was  76,640 
miles,'  being  an  average  of  one  mile  of  railway  for  every 
600  inhabitants.     The  railways  are  as  follows : 


Alabsma. . 


Aikaiuna.... 
CUifonda... 
Ookiado... . 

Comwoticut.. 

Dakota 

Delaware .... 
Florida 


.       484 
.   2,308 


nunois e.eso 

Indiana 4,073 

Indian  Tecritoi?.      £61 

Iowa. 8,937 

Eansas. 3,226 


Eentuckj 1,484 

Louinana C>39 

Maine. 987 

Maryland 1,092 

Massacbusetts..   1,82S 

Michigan 8.487 

Minnesota. 
MiasisBippi 
MisBouri. . . 
Montana . . 

Nebraska. 1,181 

Nevada 714 

New  Hampahite  942 
New  Jersey... .  1,694 
New  Mexico. . .         0 

New  York 0,H20 

North  Catolina.  1,371 


.  2,024 
.  1,028 
.  8,016 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 


Waebin^n. ...  110 

West  Virginia..  678 

Wisconsin 2,B7B 

Wyoming 4B9 

Total 76,640 


In, 1673  came  the  great  financial  crisis,  with  its  terrible 
results  of  interrupted  production,  poverty,  and  starration, 
and  an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  work  of  building  new 
railroads.  The  largest  number  of  miles  ever  built  in  any 
one  year  were  constructed  in  1873.  The  greatest  mile- 
age is  in  Illinois,  reaching  6,589 ;  the  smallest  in  Rhode 
Island,  138,  and  in  Washington  Territory,  110.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  one  mile  of  railroad  to  486 


'  January,  1878,  about  80,000  miles. 
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mileB  of  territory,  this  ratio  being  the  greatest  in  the  coun- 
try. The  longest  road  in  operation  is  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, extending  1,600  miles ;  the  shortest,  the  Little 
Saw-Mill  Run  Road  in  Penneylvania,  which  ie  hnt  three 
miles  in  length.  The  total  capital  of  railways  in  the  conn- 
try  is  $6,000,000,000,  or  an  average  of  (100,000  per  mile. 
The  earnings  for  the  year  1873  amoonted  to  1454,060,000, 
or  (7,500  per  mile.  The  largest  net  eaminga  recorded  as 
made  on  any  road  were  gained  by  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hadson  River,  $8,260,827 ;  the  snralleBt  on  several 
roade  which  not  only  earned  nothing,  but  incmred  a  loss. 

The  catastrophe  of  1873-'74  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
latter  condition  of  railroad  finances  was  vastly  more  com- 
mon than  had  been  suspected ;  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  existing  immense  network  of  railroads  which 
covers  the  United  States  can  be  made,  as  a  whole,  to  pay 
even  a  moderate  return  on  the  money  invested  in  their  con- 
struction. At  the  period  of  mazimuni  rate  of  extension  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States — 1878 — the  reported  lengths 
of  the  railroads  of  Europe  and  America  were  as  follows : ' 

Railboasb  m  Ettrope  and  America  is  1873. 


OOUIITRIES. 

R>Ucawl^ 
MllSr 

i'SU 

11,688 
12,207 

6,866 
10,388 

7,0M 
16,814 

1,801 

88e 

820 
8,687 

420 
3,401 

468 
1,049 

100 

40,282,000 
40,111,266 

8B,a43,B92 
86,469,816 

11,207,794 
81,817,108 
4,839,094 

3,see,oce 

2,660,096 
26,273,778 
1,784,741 
16,301,860 
8,987,867 
6,860,182 
l,332,e08 

Bokiinn          

DeiLiA:;;;;;:;:;;;;;:::::::: 
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The  railroads  in  Great  Britain  comprise  over  15,000  miles 
of  track  nov  being  worked  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  which 
have  been  expended  (2,800,000,000.  This  sum  is  equal  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  all  the  real  prop- 
erty in  G-reat  Britain,  and  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt. 
After  deducting  all  the  working  expenses,  the  gross  net 
annual  revenue  of  all  the  roads  exceeds  by  $110,000,000  the 
total  revenue  from  all  sources  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Portu- 
gal, Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  An  army  of  100,000 
officers  and  servants  is  in  the  employ  of  the  companies, 
and  the  value  of  the  rolling-stock  exceeds  (160,000,000. 

Sscnoy  HX — ^Mabinb  EiTonrxa. 

The  changes  which  have  now  become  completed  in  the 
marine  steam-engine  have  been  effected  at  a  later  date  than 
those  which  produced  the  modem  locomotive.  On  the 
American  rivers  the  modification  of  the  beam-engine  since 
the  time  of  Robert  L.  Stevens  has  been  very  slight.  The 
same  general  arrangement  is  retained,  and  the  detuls  are 
little,  if  at  all,  altered.  The  pressure  of  steam  is  sometimee 
as  high  as  60  ponnds  per  square  inch. 

The  valves  are  of  the  disk  or  poppet  variety,  rising  and 
falling  vertically.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  steam 
and  two  exhaust  valves  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
steam-cylinder.  The  beam-engine  is  a  peculiarly  American 
type,  seldom  if  ever  seen  abroad.  Fig.  130  is  an  outline 
sketch  of  this  engine  as  built  for  a  steamer  plying  on  the 
Hudson  Biver.  This  class  of  engine  is  usually  adopted  in 
vessels  of  great  length,  light  draught,  and  high  speed. 
But  one  steam-cylinder  is  commonly  used.  The  cross-head 
is  coupled  to  one  end  of  the  beam  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
links,  and  the  motion  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  is 
transmitted  to  the  crank  by  a  connecting-rod  of  moderate 
length.  The  beam  has  a  cast-iron  centre  surrounded  by  a 
wrought-iron  strap  of  lozenge  shape,  in  which  are  fcnged 
:  ,Goo<^le 
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the  bosses  for  the  end-oentres,  or  for  the  pins  to  which  the 
connecting-rod  and  the  links  are  attached.  The  main  cen- 
tre of  the  beam  is  supported  by  a  "  gallovs-frame  "  of  tim- 
bers so  arraE^ed  as  to  reouve  all  stresses  longitndinally. 


Fis.  180.— Beus-Ecgliie. 

The  crank  and  shaft  are  of  wrought-iron.  The  valve-gear 
is  usually  of  the  form  already  mentioned  as  the  Stevens 
valve-gear,  the  invention  of  Robert  L.  and  Francis  B.  Ste- 
vens.    The  condenser  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
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steam-cylinder.  The  air-pnmp  ia  placed  close  beside  it,  and 
worked  by  a  rod  attached  to  the  beam.  Steam-veesels  od 
the  HndBon  River  have  been  driven  by  sach  engines  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  an  hour.  This  form  of  en^e  is  remark- 
able for  its  emootlmeae  of  operation,  its  economy  and  dura- 
bility, its  oompactnesB,  and  the  latitude  which  it  permits  in 
the  change  of  shape  of  the  long,  flexible  vessele  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  without  injury  by  "getting  out  of  line." 
For  paddle-engines  of  large  vessels,  the  favourite  type. 


Pie.  181.— Oulllatliig  Engine  ud  I'aitliering  Piddle- WIl«aL 

which  has  been  the  side-lever  engine,  is  bow  rarely  bnilt.  For 
smaller  vessels,  the  oscillating  engine  with  feathering  pad- 
dle-wheels is  still  largely  employed  in  Europe.  This  style 
of  en^ne  is  shown  in  Fig.  131.  It  is  very  compact,  light, 
and  moderately  economical,  and  excels  in  simplicity.  The 
usual  arrangement  is  such  that  the  feathering-wheel  has  the 
same  action  upon  the  water  as  a  radial  wheel  of  double 
diameter.  This  reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel, 
while  retaining  maximum  effectiveness,  permits  a  high 
speed  of  engine,  and  therefore  less  weight,  volume,  and 
cost.  The  smaller  wheel-boxes,  by  offering  less  resistance 
to  the  wind,  retard  the  progress  of  the  vessel  less  than  those 
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of  radial  wheels.  Inclined  endues  are  aometimeB  used  fcv 
driving  paddle-wheels.  In  these  the  Bteam-cylinder  lies  in 
an  inclined  poeitton,  and  its  ooimecting-rod  directly  con- 
nects the  crank  with  the  croes-head.  The  condenser  and 
air-pump  usually  lie  beneath  the  crosB-head  gnidee,  and  are 
worked  by  a  bell-crank  driven  by  links  on  each  side  the 
connecting-rod,  attached  to  the  cross-head.  Such  engines 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  and  they  have  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States  navy  for  side-wheel  gnnboats. 
They  are  also  used  on  the  ferry-boats  plying  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Among  the  finest  illnstrations  of  recent  practice  in  the 
construction  of  side-wheel  steamers  are  those  built  for  the 
several  routes  between  New  York  and  the  cities  of  New 
England  which  traverse  Long  Island  Sound.  Our  illustra- 
tion exhibits  the  form  of  these  vessels,  and  also  shows  well 
the  modifications  in  structure  and  size  which  have  been 
made  during  this  generation.  The  later  vessel  is  335  feet 
long,  45  feet  beam,  80  feet  wide  over  the  "guards,"  and  16 
feet  deep,  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  The  "  frames  "  upon 
which  the  planking  of  the  hull  is  fastened  are  of  white-oak, 
and  the  lighter  and  "top"  timbers  of  cedar  and  locnst. 
The  engine  has  a  steam-cylinder  90  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  stroke  of  piston.'  On  each  side  the  great  saloons 
which  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  upper  deck,are  State- 
rooms, containing  each  two  berths  and  elegantly  furnished. 
The  engine  of  this  vessel  is  capable  of  developing  about 
S,500  horse-power.  The  great  wheels,  of  which  the  paddle- 
boxes  are  seen  rising  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  hurricane- 
deck,  are  STjt  feet  in  diameter  and  lH  in  breadth.  The  boll 
of  this  vessel,  including  all  wood-work,  weighs  over  1,200 
tons.  The  weight  of  the  machinery  is  abont  635  tons. 
The  steamer  makes  16  knots  an  hour  when  the  engine  is  at 
its  best  speed — about  17  revolutions  per  minute — and  its 

'  nie  Bteam  cylioden  of  ths  engincB  of  Btakman  Britbtl  ftud^oridenee 
are  IIO  incliea  in  diometw,  and  of  i2  faet  strttbe. 
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average  speed  is  about  14  knots  on  its  roate  of  160  miles. 
The  coal  required  to  supply  the  furnaces  of  such  a  Tessel 
and  with  such  machinery  would  be  about  3  tons  per  hour. 
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or  a  little  over  2^  ponndB  per  horse-power.  The  conBtruo- 
tioD  of  ench  a  veBsel  occnpies,  usually,  about  a  year,  and 
costa  a  quarter  of  a  nullion  dollars. 

The  □on-oondensing  direct-acting  engine  ia  used  priuoi- 
pally  on  the  Western  rivers,  driven  by  steam  of  from  100 
to  150  pounds  pressure,  and  ezhausts  its  steam  into  tke  at- 
mosphere. It  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  direct-acting 
en^e.  The  valves  are  usutUly  of  the  "  poppet "  variety, 
and  are  operated  by  cams  which  act  at  the  ends  of  long 


Fu.  1S8.— A  HlB^Hlpiil  Bleiuibotf. 

levers  having  their  fulcra  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valve, 
the  stem  of  which  latter  is  attached  at  an  intermediate 
point.  The  engine  is  horizontal,  and  the  oonnecting>rod 
directly  attached  to  cross-head  and  crank-pin  without  inter- 
mediate mechanism.  The  paddle-wheel  is  used,  sometimes 
as  a  stem-wheel,  ae  in  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls  of  one  and 
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a  half  century  ago,  Bometimes  as  a  side-wheel,  as  is  most 
nsnal  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  steamers, 
plying  on  the  Mississippi,  is  shown  in  the  preceding  sketch. 

The  largest  steamer  on  the  Mississippi  is  the  Grand 
Republic,  a  vessel  340  feet  long,  56  feet  beam,  and  lOJ  feet 
depth.  The  dranght  of  water  of  this  great  craft  is  but  SJ 
feet  forward  and  ij  aft.  The  two  aets  of  compound  engines, 
28  and  56  inches  diameter  and  of  10  feet  stroke,  drive 
wheels  38^  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  wide.  The  boilers 
are  of  steeL  A  steamer  built  still  later  on  the  Ohio  has  the 
following  dimensions :  Length,  336  feet ;  breadth,  35^  feet ; 
depth,  5  feet ;  cylinders,  17g  inches  in  diameter,  6  feet 
stroke ;  three  boilers.  The  hull  and  cabin  were  built  at 
Jefferaonville,  Ind.  She  has  40  lai^  state-rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  steamer  was  (40,000.  . 

These  vessels  have  now  opened  to  commerce  the  whole 
extent  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin,  transporting  a  large 
share  of  the  products  of  a  section  of  country  measuring  a 
million  and  a  Tiatf  square  miles — an  area  equal  to  many 
times  that  of  New  York  State,  and  twelve  times  that  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain — an  area  exceeding  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Bussia  and  Turkey,  and  capa- 
ble, if  aa  thoroughly  cultivated  as  the  Netherlands,  of  sup- 
porting a  population  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
millions  of  people. 

The  steam-engine  and  propelling  apparatus  of  the  mod- 
em ocean-steamer  have  now  become  almost  exclusively  the 
compound  or  double-cylinder  engine,  driving  the  screw. 
The  form  and  the  location  of  the  machinery  in  the  vessel 
vary  with  the  size  and  character  of  the  ship  which  it  drives. 
Very  small  boats  are  fitted  with  machinery  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  built  for  large  steamers,  and  war- 
vessels  have  usually  been  supplied  with  engines  of  a  design 
radically  different  from  that  adopted  for  merchant-steamers. 

The  introduction  of  Sleam-^unches  and  small  pleasure- 
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boats  driven  by  steam-power  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  bat  their  use  U  rapidly  increaeing.  Those  first  built 
were  heavy,  slow,  and  complicated ;  but,  profiting  by  ex- 


perience, light  and  graceful  boats  are  now  built,  of  remark- 
able swiftness,  and  having  snch  improved  and  simplified 
machinery  that  they  require  little  fuel  and  can  be  eatdly 
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'  managed.  Such  boats  have  strong,  carefully-modeled  hulls, . 
light  and  strong  boilere,  capable  of  making  a  la^e  amount 
of  dry  steam  with  little  fuel,  and  a  light,  quick-running  en- 
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gine,  working  without  shake  or  jar,  and  using  steam  eco- 
nomically. 

The  above  sketch  represents  the  engine  built  by  a  New 
York  firm  for  such  little  craft.  This  is  the  smallest  size 
made  for  the  market.  It  has  a  steam-cylinder  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  stroke  of  piston  of  5  inches,  driving  a  screw 
36  inches  in  diameter  and  of  3  feet  pitch.     The  i 
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power  of  the  engine  is  four  or  five  times  the  nominal  power. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  form  ehown  in  the  illnstrationB  ot  aemi- 
portable  engines,  and  has  a,  heating-enrfaoe,  in  this  case, 
of  75  square  feet.  The  boat  itself  is  like  that  seen  on  page 
386,  and  is  ii$  feet  long,  of  6  feet  8  inches  beam,  and  draws 
3^  feet  of  water.  These  little  machines  wei^  about  150 
pounds  per  nominal  horse-power,  and  the  boilers  about  300; 

Some  of  these  little  vessels  have  attained  wonderful 
speed.  A  British  steam-yacht,  the  Miranda,  45^  feet  in 
length,  5}  feet  wide,  and  drawing  3)-  feet  of  water,  with  a 
total  weight  of  3}  tons,  has  steamed  nearly  18f  miles  an 
hour  for  short  mns.  The  boat  was  driven  by  an  engine  of 
6  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  8  inches  stroke  of  piston, 
making  600  revolutions  per  minute,  driving  a  two-bladed 
screw  2(  feet  in  diameter  and  of  3^  feet  pitch.  Its  ma- 
chinery had  a  total  weight  of  two  tons.  Another  English 
yacht,  the  Firefly,  is  stud  to  have  made  18.94  miles  an  hour. 
A  little  French  yacht,  the  Hirondelle,  has  attained  a  speed 
of  16  knots,  eqi^l  to  about  18^  miles,  an  hour.  This  was, 
however,  a  much  larger  vessel  than  the  preceding.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  little  Steamers  is  a  torpedo- 
boat  built  for  the  United  States  navy.  This  vessel  is  60 
feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep ;  its  screw  is  88 
inches  in  diameter  uid  of  6  feet  pitch,  two-bladed,  and  is 
driven,  by  a  very  light  engine  and  boUer,  400  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  boat  attaining  a  speed  of  19  to  30  miles  an 
hour.  Another  little  vessel,  the  Vision,  made  nearly  as 
great  speed,  developing  SO  horae-power  with  engine  and 
boiler  weighing  but  about  400  pounds. 

Yachts  of  high  speed  require  such  weight  and  bulk  of 
engine  that  but  little  space  is  left  for  cabins,  and  they  are 
usually  eiceedingly  uncomfortable  vessels.  In  the  Miranda 
the  weight  of  machinery  is  more  than  one-half  the  total 
weight  of  the  whole.  An  illustration  of  the  more  com- 
fortable and  more  generally  liked  pleasure-yacht  is  the  Day 
Dream.     The  length  is  105  feet,  and  the  boat  draws  6^ 
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feet  of  water.  There  are  two  engines,  having  steam-cylin- 
ders 14  inches  in  diameter  and  of  the  same  length  of  stroke, 
direct-acting,  condensing,  and  driving  a  screw,  of  7  feet 
diameter  and  of  10^  feet  pitch,  185  rerolutions  a  minnte, 
giving  the  yacht  a  speed  of  13}  knots  an  hour. 

In  larger  vessels,  aa  in  yachts,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
ordinary  screw-engine  is  direct-acting.  Two  en^nes  are 
placed  side  by  side,  with  cranks  on  the  shaft  at  an  an- 
gle of  90°  with  each  other.  In  merchant-steamers  the 
Steam-cylinders  are  uiually  vertical  and  directly  over  the 
crank-pins,  to  which  the  cross-heads  are  coupled.  The  con- 
denser is  placed  l>ehind  the  engine-frame,  or,  where  a  jet- 
condenser  is  used,  the  frame  itself  is  sometimes  made  hol- 
low, and  serves  as  a  condenser.  The  aSr-pomp  is  worked  by 
a  beam  connected  by  links  with  the  cross-head.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  is  like  that  shown  in  Figs.  187  and  188. 
For  naval  purposes  snch  a  form  is  objectionable,  since  its 
height  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  exposed  to  injury  by 
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shot.  In  naval  engineering  the  cylinder  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, as  in  Fig.  136,  which  is  a  sectional  view,  representing 
an  horizontal,  direct-acting  naval  acrew-engine,  with  jet- 
condenser  and  double-acting  air  and  circulating  pomps.  j1 
is  the  steam-cylinder,  S  the  piston,  which  is  connected  to 
the  crank-pin  by  the  piaton-rod,  J>,  and  connecting-rod,  K 
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J"  ifl  the  croBB-head  guide.  The  eccentrics,  Q,  operate  the 
valve,  which  is  of  the  "  three-ported  variety,"  by  &  Stephen- 
son link.  Reversing  is  effected  by  the  hand-wheel,  G, 
which,  by  means  of  a  gear,  m,  and  a  rack,  k,  elevates  and 
depresses  the  link,  and  thus  reverses  the  valve. 

The  trunk-engine,  in  which  the  connecting-rod  is  at- 
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tached  directly  to  the  piston  and  vibrates  within  a  trunk  or 
cylinder  secured  to  the  piston,  moving  with  it,  and  extend- 
ing outside  the  cylinder,  like  an  immense  hollow  piston- 
rod,  is  frequently  used  in  the  British  navy.  It  has  rarely 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States. 
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In  nearly  all  steam-veeselB  which  have  been  built  for 
tbe  merchant  service  recently,  and  in  eome  naval  veesele, 
the  compound  engine  has  been  adopted.  FigB.  137  and  138 
represent  the  usual  form  of  this  engine.  Here  AA,SB 
are  the  small  and  the  large,  or  the  high-pressure  and  the 
low-pressure  cylinders  respectively.     C  C  are  the  valve- 
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cheste.  G  G  i&  the  condenser,  which  is  invariably  a  siir- 
face-coudenser.  The  condensing  water  is  sometimes  di- 
rected aronnd  the  tubes  contained  within  the  casing,  G  G, 
while  the  steam  is  exhausted  around  them  and  among  them, 
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and  Bometimes  the  steam  is  condensed  vitlun  the  tabes, 
while  the  injection-Tater  which  is  sent  into  the  condenser 
to  produce  condensatioQ  passes  around  the  exterior  of  the 
tubes.  In  either  case,  the  tubes  are  usually  of  small  diam- 
eter, Tarying  from  five-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  and  in  length 

I  from  four  to  seven  feet.  The  extent  of  heating-surface  is 
usually  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  that  of  the  heating- 

(  surface  of  the  boilers. 

The  air  and  circulating  pumps  are  placed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  condenser-casting,  and  are  operated  by  a  crank 
on  the  main  shaft  at  ^;  or  they  are  sometimes  placed  as 
in  the  style  of  engine  last  described,  and  driven  by  a  beam 
worked  by  the  cross-head.  The  piston-rods,  TS,  are  guided 
by  the  cress-heads,  V^  V,  working  in  slipper-guides,  and  to 
these  CTosB-heads  are  attached  the  connecting-rods,  ^  JC, 
driving  the  cranks,  MM.  The  cranks  are  now  usually  set 
at  right  angles  ;  in  some  engines  this  angle  is  increased  to 
130°,  or  even  180°.  Where  it  is  arranged  as  here  shown, 
an  intermediate  res«voir,  P  O,  is  placed  between  the  two 
cylinders  to  prevent  the  excessive  variations  of  pressure 
that  would  otberwise  accompany  the  varying  relative  mo- 
tions of  the  pistons,  as  the  steam  passes  from  the  high- 
pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Steam  from  the 
boilers  enters  the  high-pressure  steam-chest,  ^,  and  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  steam-valve  alternately  above  and  below  the 
piston  as  usual.  The  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  through 
the  exhaust  passage  around  into  the  reservoir,  P,  whence  it 
it  is  taken  by  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  precisely  as  the 
smaller  cylinder  drew  its  steam  from  the  boiler.  From  the 
lEU-ge  or  low-pressure  cylinder  the  steam  is  exhausted  into 
the  condenser.  The  valve-gear  is  usually  a  Stephenson 
link,  ffe,  the  position  of  which  is  determined,  and  the  re- 
versal of  which  is  accomplished,  by  a  hand-wheel,  o,  and 
screw,  m  np,  which,  by  the  bell-crank,  ki,  are  attached  to 
the  link,  g  e.  The  "  box-framing "  forms  also  the  hot-well. 
The  surface-condenser  is  cleared  by  a  single-acting  uc- 
CoopAc 
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pomp,  inside  the  frame,  at  T.    The  feed-pump  and  the  hUge- 
piunpB  are  driven  from  the  croBB-head  of  the  air-pump. 

The  BueceflBfnl  introduction  of  the  double-cylinder  en- 
^ne  WM  finally  accomplished  by  the  exertions  of  a  few 
engineers,  who  were  at  once  intelligent  enough  to  nnder- 
Btand  its  advantages,  and  energetic  and  enterprising  enongh 
to  push  it  forward  in  spite  of  active  oppcraition,  and  pow- 
erful enough,  pecuniarily  and   in   influence,  to  succeed 


The  most  active  and  earnest  of  these  eminent  men  was 
John  Elder,  of  the  firm  of  Randolph,  Elder  &  Co.,  subse- 
quently John  Elder  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.' 

Elder  was  of  Scotch  descent     Hifl  ancestors  had,  for 

'  Vide  "  Memoir  of  John  Elder,"  W.  3.  M.  Raokine,  Glasgow,  187L 
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generations,  shown  great  akill  and  talent  in  conBtmction, 
and  had  always  been  known  aa  saccesef  ul  millwrights.  John 
Elder  was  born  at  Glasgow,  March  6,  1824,  and  died  in 
London,  September  17,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Glasgow  High-Sobool  and  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where,  however,  his  attendance 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  He  learned  the  trade  under  his 
father  in  the  workshops  of  the  Measrs.  Xapier,  and  became 
an  nnosually  expert  draughtsman.  After  spending  three 
years  in  chaise  of  the  drawing-office  at  the  engine-building 
works  of  Robert  Napier,  where  liis  father  had  been  manager. 
Elder  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  which  bad  previously 
been  known  as  Randolph,  Elliott  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1853. 
The  firm  commenced  building  iron  vessels  in  1860. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  experiments  of  Homblower  and 
WoIflE,  of  Allaire  and  Smith,  and  of  McNaught,  Craddock, 
and  Kicholson,  together  with  the  theoretical  investigations 
of  Thompson,  Rankine,  Clausius,  and  others,  had  shown 
plainly  in  what  direction  to  look  for  improvement  upon 
then  standard  engines,  and  what  direction  practice  was 
taking  with  all  types.  The  practical  deductions  which  were 
becoming  evident  were  recognized  very  early  by  Elder,  and 
he  promptly  began  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  which 
his  knowledge  of  thermo-dynamics  and  of  mechanics  ena- 
bled him  to  appreciate.  He  adopted  the  compound  engine, 
and  coupled  bis  cranks  at  angles  of  180',  in  order  to  avoid 
losses  due  to  the  friction  of  the  crank-shaft  in  its  bearings, 
by  effecting  a  partial  counterbalaDcing  of  pressures  on  the 
journals.  Elder  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  compound  en^ne  had  proved  itself  more  efficient  than 
the  single-cylinder  engine,  only  when  the  pressure  of  steam 
carried  and  the  extent  to  which  expansion  was  adopted  ex- 
ceeded the  customary  practice  of  his  time.  His  own  prac- 
tice was,  from  the  first,  snccereful,  and  from  1853  to  1867  he 
and  his  partners  were  continually  engaged  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  steamers  and  fitting  them  with  compound  engines. 
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The  engineB  of  their  first  vessel,  the  Bnuadon,  required 
but  3^  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  and  per  horse-power,  in 
1864,  when  the  usual  consumption  was  a  third  mqre.  Five 
years  later,  they  had  built  engines  which  consumed  a  third 
less  than  those  of  the  Brandon  ;  and  thenceforward,  for 
many  years,  their  engines,  when  of  large  size,  exhibited 
what  was  then  thought  remarkable  economy,  running  on  a 
oonsnmption  of  from  2^  to  3}  pounds. 

In  the  year  1865  the  British  Goremment  ordered  A 
competitive  trial  of  tliree  naval  vessels,  which  only  dif- 
fered in  the  form  of  their  engines.  The  Arethusa  was 
fitted  with  tmnk-enginee  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  the  Octavia 
had  three  steam-cylinders,  coapled  to  three  cranks  placed 
at  angles  of  120°  with  each  other  ;  and  the  Constance  was 
fitted  with  compound  engines,  two  sets  of  three  cylinders 
each,  and  each  taking  steam  from  the  boiler  into  one  cylin- 
der, passing  it  through  the  other  two  with  continuous  ex- 
pansion, and  finally  exhausting  from  the  third  into  the  con- 
denser. These  vessels,  during  one  week's  steaming  at  sea, 
averaged,  respectively,  3.64,  3.17,  and  2.51  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  and  per  horse-power,  and  the  Constance  showed  a 
marked  superiority  in  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  of 
her  engines,  when  the  losses  by  friction  were  compared. 

The  change  from  the  side-lever  single-cylinder  engine, 
with  jet-condenser  and  paddle-wheels,  to  the  direct-acting 
compound  engine,  with  surface-condenser  and  screw-pro- 
pellers, has  occurred  within  the  memory  and  under  the  ob- 
servation of  even  young  engineers,  and  it  may  be  considered 
that  the  revolution  has  not  been  completely  effected.  This 
change  in  the  design  of  engine  is  not  as  great  as  it  at  first 
seemed  hkely  to  become.  Builders  have  hut  slowly  learned 
the  principles  stated  above  in  reference  to  expansion  in  one 
or  more  cylinders,  and  the  earlier  engines  were  made  with 
a  high  and  low  pressure  cylinder  working  on  the  same  con- 
necting-rod, and  each  machine  consisted  of  four  steam-cyl- 
inders.   It  was  at  last  discovered  that  a  bigh-piessure  single- 
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cylinder  engine  ezhaoBting  into  a  separate  larger  low-prees- 
nre  engine  might  give  good  resnlts,  and  the  compound 
engine  became  aa  simple  as  the  type  of  engine  which  it 
displaced.  This  independence  of  high  and  low  preesore  en- 
^nes  is  not  in  itself  norel,  for  the  plan  of  using  the  ezhanst 
of  a  high-presBure  engine  to  drive  a  low-pressure  condensing 
engine  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  known  combinations. 

The  advanti^e  of  introdacing  double  en^nes  at  sea  is 
conuderably  greater  than  on  land.  The  coal  carried  by  a 
steam-vessel  is  not  only  an  item  of  great  importance  in  con- 
sequence of  its  first  cost,  but,  displacing  its  weight  or  bulk 
of  freight  which  might  otherwise  Ise  carried,  it  represents  so 
much  non-paying  caigo,  and  is  to  be  charged  with  the  full 
cost  of  transportation  in  addition  to  first  cost.  The  best  of 
steam-coal  is  therefore  usoally  chosen  for  steamers  making 
long  voyages,  and  the  necessity  of  obtEuning  the  most  eco- 
nomical engines  is  at  once  seen,  and  is  fnlly  appreciated  by 
steamship  proprietors.  Again,  an  economy  of  one-fonrth  of 
a  pound  per  horse-power  per  hoar  gives,  on  a  large  trans- 
atjuitio  steamer,  a  saving  of  about  100  tons  of  coal  for  a 
single  voyage.  To  this  saving  of  cost  is  to  be  added  the 
gain  in  wi^es  and  sustenance  of  the  labour  required  to  han- 
dle that  coal,  and  the  gwn  by  100  tons  of  freight  carried  in 
place  of  the  coal. 

For  many  years  the  change  which  has  here  been  out- 
lined, in  the  forms  of  engine  and  the  working  of  steam  ex- 
pansively, was  retarded  by  the  inefficiency  of  methods  and 
tools  need  in  construction.     With  gradual  improvement  in 
tools  and  in  methods  of  doing  work,  it  became  possible  to 
control  higher  steam  and  to  work  it  successfully  ;  and  the 
change  in  this  direction  has  been  steadily  going  on  np  to 
the  present  time  with  all  types  of  steam-engine.    At  sea 
I  this  rise  of  pressure  was  for  a  considerable  time  retarded 
J   by  the  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  the  tendency  of  the 
I    sulphate  of  lime  to  deposit  in  the  boiler.     When  steam- 
vressnre  had  risen  to  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  waa 
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found  tliat  no  amoant  of  "blowing  out"  would  prevent  the 
deposition  of  serionsly  lai^e  quantitieB  of  this  salt,  while  at 
the  lower  pressores  at  first  carried  at  sea  no  tronblesome 
precipitation  occnrred,  and  the  only  preoantion  neceesarf 
was  to  blow  ont  sufficient  brine  to  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion of  common  salt  from  a  supersaturated  Bolution.  The 
introduction  of  surface-condensation  was  promptly  at- 
tempted as  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  but  for  many  years 
it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  its  disadvantf^es  were 
not  greater  than  its  advantages.  It  was  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  condensers  tight,  and  boilers  were  injured 
by  some  singular  process  of  corrosion,  evidently  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  surface-condenser.  The  simple  expedient 
of  permitting  a  very  thin  scale  to  form  in  the  boiler  was, 
after  a  time,  hit  upon  as  a  means  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty, and  thenceforward  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  gen- 
eral introduction  was  the  conservative  disposition  found 
among  those  who  had  charge  of  marine  machinery,  which 
conservatism  regarded  with  suspicion  every  innovation. 
Another  trouble  arrae  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  men 
neither  too  indolent  nor  too  ignorant  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  condenser,  which,  more  complicated  and  more  readily 
dlsuranged  than  the  old,  demanded  a  higher  class  of  at- 
tendants. Once  introduced,  however,  the  surface-condenser 
removed  the  obstacle  to  further  elevation  of  steam-pressure,  I 
and  the  rise  from  20  to  60  pounds  pressure  soon  occurred.  | 
Elder  and  his  competitors  on  the  Clyde  were  the  first  to  I 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  when  th^e  higher  pressures  be- 
came practicable. 

The  lightneaa  of  engine  and  the  smaller  weight  of  boiler 
secured  when  the  simpler  type  of  "  compound "  en^e  is 
used  are  great  advantages,  and,  when  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  by  no  other  satisfactory  device  can  great  expan- 
sion and  consequent  economy  of  fuel  be  obtained  at  sea, 
the  advant^es  are  snob  as  to  make  the  adoption  of  tins 
style  of  engine  imperative  for  ship-propulsion. 
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This  extreme  lightness  in  machinery  ^las  been  largely, 
also,  the  result  of  very  careful  and  skillful  deeigning,  of 
intelligent  constraction,  and  of  care  in  tlie  selection  and 
ose  of  material  British  builders  had,  until  after  the  intro- 
duction of  these  later  types  of  Tessels-of-war,  been  distin- 
gnished  rather  by  the  weight  of  their  machinery  than  for 
nice  calculation  and  proportioning  of  parts.  Not  the  en- 
gines of  the  heavy  iron-clads  are  models  of  good  propor- 
tions, excellence  in  materials,  and  of  workmanahip,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  study.  The  weight  per  indicated  horse- 
power hae  been  reduced  from  400  or  500  pounds  to  less 
than  half  that  amount  within  the  last  ten  years.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  forcing  the  boilers — although  thus, 
to  some  extent,  losing  economy — ^by  higher  steam-pressm%, 
a  very  much  higher  piston-speed,  reduction  of  friction  of 
parts,  reduction  of  capacity  for  coal-stowage,  and  exceed- 
ingly careful  proportioning.  The  reduction  of  coal-bunker 
capacity  is  largely  compensated  by  the  increase  of  economy 
secured  by  superheating,  by  increased  expansion,  elevation 
of  piston-speed,  and  the  introduction  of  surf  aoe-condensation. 

A  good  marine  steam-engine  of  the  form  which  was 
considered  standard  15  or  30  years  ago,  having  low-press- 
ure boilers  carrying  steam  at  20  or  35  pounds  presanre  as 
a  maximum,  expanding  tvrice  or  three  times,  and  having  a 
jet-condenser,  would  require  about  30  or  35  pounds  of  feed- 
water  per  horse-power  per  hour ;  substituting  surface-con- 
denaation  for  that  produced  by  the  jet  brought  down  the 
weight  of  steam  used  to  from  26  to  30  pounds  ;  increasing 
steam-pressure  to  60  pounds,  expanding  from  five  to  eight 
times,  and  combining  the  special  advantages  of  the  super- 
heater and  the  compound  engine  with  surface-condensation, 
has  reduced  the  consumption  of  steam  to  20,  or  even,  in 
some  cases,  15  poimds  of  steam  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
iMessrs.  Perkins,  of  London,  gtiarantee,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  to  furnish  engines  capable  of  giving  a  horse* 
power  with  a  consumption  of  but  I^  pound  of  coaL    Mr. 
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C.  E.  Emeiy  reportB  the  United  States  revenne-steamer 
Hassler,  designed  by  him,  to  have  i^veii  an  ordinary  sea- 
going perfonnance  which  la  probably  fully  equal  to  any- 
thing yet  accomplished.  The  Hassler  is  a  small  steamer,  of 
bnt  151  feet  in  length,  24^  feet  beam,  and  10  feet  draught. 
The  engines  have  steam-cylinders  18.1  and  28  inches  diam- 
eter, respectively,  and  of  38  inches  stroke  of  p^ton,  indicat- 
ing 12S  borse-pover;  with  eteam  at  76  pounds  pressure, 
and  at  a  speed  of  but  7  knots,  the  coal  consumed  was  but 
1.87  pound  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  committee  of  the  British  Admiralty  on  designs  of 
ships-of-war  have  reported  recently  :  "  The  carrying-power 
of  ships  may  certainly  be  to  some  extent  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  compound  en^es  in  her  Maj^ty's  service.' 
Its  nse  has  recently  become  very  general  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  in  f  avonr  of  the  large 
economy  of  fuel  thereby  gained  is,  to  oar  minds,  over- 
whelming  and  conclusive.  We  therefore  beg  earnestly  to 
reconunend  that  the  use  of  compound  engines  may  be  gen- 
erally adopted  in  ships-of-war  hereafter  to  be  constructed, 
and  applied,  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  due  regard  to 
economy  and  to  the  convenience  of  the  service,  to  those 
already  built." 

The  forms  of  screws  now  employed  are  exceedingly 
diverse,  biit  those  in  common  use  are  not  numerons.  In 
naval  vessels  it  is  common  to  apply  screws  of  two  blades, 
that  they  may  be  hoisted  above  water  into  a  "  well "  when 
the  vessel  is  under  sail,  or  set  with  the  two  blades  directly 
behind  the  stern-post,  when  their  resistance  to  the  forward 
motion  of  the  vessel  will  be  comparatively  smalL  In  other 
vessels,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  full-power  naval  ves- 
sels, screws  of  three  or  four  blades  are  used. 

The  usual  form  of  screw  (Fig.  139)  has  blades  of  nearly 
equal  breadth  from  the  hub  to  the  periphery,  or  slightly 
widening  toward  their  extremities,  as  is  seen  in  an  exagger- 
ated degree  in  Fig.  140,  representing  the  form  adopted  for 
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tug-boats,  where  lai^  surface  near  the  extremity  is  more 
generally  used  than  in  vessels  of  high  epeed  running  free. 
In  the  Griffith  screw,  which  has  been  much  osed,  the  bub 
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is  globular  and  very  large.  The  blades  are  secured  to  the 
bub  by  flanges,  and  are  bolted  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  position  may  be  changed  slightly  if  desired.  The 
blades  are  shaped  like  the  section  of  a  pear,  the  wider  part 
being  nearest  the  hub,  and  the  blades  tapering  rapidly 
toward  their  extremities.  A  osoal  form  is  intermediate 
between  the  last,  and  is  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  141,  the 
hub  being  sufficiently  enlarged  to  permit  the  blades  to  be 
attached  as  in  the  Griffith  screw,  but  more  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  the  blades  having  nearly  uniform  width  from  end 
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The  pitch  of  a  aorew  is  the  distance  which  would  he 
traverBed  by  the  screw  in  one  Terolation  were  it  to  move 
through  the  water  without  slip  ;  L  e.,  it  is  double  the  dis- 
tance CD,  Fig.  140.  C ly  represents  the  helic^  path  of 
the  extremity  of  the  blade  B,  and  OEFHK  \&  that  of 
the  blade  A.  The  proportion  of  diameter  to  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  is  determined  by  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  For 
low  speed  the  pitch  ma;  be  as  small  as  1^  the  diameter. 
For  vessels  of  high  speed  the  pitch  is  frequently  double  the 
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diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  screw  is  made  as  great  as 
possible,  since  the  slip  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the 
area  of  screw-disk.  Its  length  is  usually  about  one-sixth  of 
the  diameter.  A  greater  length  produces  loss  by  increase 
of  surface  causing  too  great  Mction,  while  a  shorter  screw 
does  not  fully  utilize  the  resisting  power  of  the  cylinder  of 
water  within  which  it  works,  and  increased  slip  causes 
waste  of  power.  An  empirical  value  for  the  probable  slip 
in  vessels  of  good  shape,  whidi  is  closely  approximate  nsu- 

ally,  is  5  =  4-T-,  in  which  B  is  the  slip  per  cent,  and  Jf  and 

^  are  the  areas  of  the  midship  section  and  of  the  ecrew- 
^isk  in  square  feet. 
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The  most  effective  screws  have  sl^ifhtly  greater  pitch  at 
the  periphery  than  at  the  hub,  and  an  increaamg  pitch  from 
the  forward  to  the  rear  part  of  the  screw.  The  hitter 
method  of  increaeing  pitch  is  more  generally  adopted  alone. 
The  thrnst  of  the  screw  ia  the  preasnre  which  it  exerts  in 
driving  the  vessel  forward.  In  well-formed  vessels,  with 
good  screws,  about  two-thirds  of  the  power  applied  to  the 
screw  is  utilized  in  propulsion,  the  remainder  being  wasted 
in  slip  and  other  useless  work.  Its  -effitnenoy  is  in  such  a 
case,  therefore,  66  per  cent.  Twin  screws,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stern-post,  are  sometimes  used  in  vessels  of  light 
draught  and  considerable  breadth,  whereby  decreased  slip 
ia  secured. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  introduction  of  the  com- 
pound engine  has  been  attempted,  but  with  less  success 
than  in  Europe,  by  several  American  engineers. 

The  most  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  ship-propul- 
sion which  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  some  locali- 
ties hus  been  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  "  wire-rope  tow- 
age." It  is  only  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  steamer 
traverses  the  same  line  constantly,  moving  backward  and 
forward  between  certun  points,  and  is  never  compelled  to 
deviate  to  any  considerable  extent  from  the  path  selected. 
A  similar  system  is  in  use  in  Canada,  bat  it  has  not  yet 
come  into  use  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  wherever  its  adoption  is  practicable,  it  has  a 
mivked  superiority  in  economy  over  the  usual  methods  of 
propulsion.  With  chain  or  rope  traction  there  is  no  loss  by 
slip  <x  oblique  action,  as  in  both  screw  and  paddle-wheel 
propulsion.  In  the  latter  methods  these  losses  amount  to 
an  important  fraction  of  the  total  power ;  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  fall  below  a  total  of  35  per  cent.,  and  probably  in 
towage  exceed  60  per  cent.  The  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  cha,in-propul8ion,  as  it  is  also  often  called,  la  the  necessity 
of  following  closely  the  line  along  which  the  chain  or  the 
rope  is  laid.     There  is,  however,  much  less  difficulty  tbap 
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wonld  be  anticipated  in  following  a  einaoiiB  route  or  in 
avoiding  obstacles  in  tlie  channel  or  passing  other  veeaels. 
The  Bystem  is  particularly  w^ell  adapted  for  use  on  canals. 

The  Stefan-boilers  in  ose  in  the  later  and  best  marine 
oigineering  practice  are  of  variouB  forms,  but  the  standard 
typeB''are  few  in  number.  That  used  on  river-steamers  in 
the  United  States  has  already  been  described. 

Fig.  143  is  a  type  of  marine  tubular  boiler  which  is  in 
most  ezteosive  use  in  sea-going  steamers  for  moderate 
pressure,  and  pardculai'ly  for  naval  vessels.    Here  the  g^ses 
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pass  directly  into  the  back  connection  from  the  fire,  and 
thence  forward  again,  through  horizontal  tubes,  to  the  front 
connection  and  up  the  chimney.  In  naval  vessels  the  steam- 
chimney  is  omitted,  as  it  is  there  necessary  to  keep  all  parts 
of  the  boiler  as  far  below  the  watei^line  as  possible.  Steam 
is  taken  from  the  boiler  by  pipes  which  are  carried  from 
end  to  end  of  the  steam-space,  near  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
the  steam  entering  these  pipes  through  smaU  holes  drilled 
on  the  other  side.  Steain  is  thus  taken  from  the  boiler 
"  wet,"  but  no  large  quantity  of  water  can  usually  be  "  en- 
trmned  "  by  the  steam. 

A  marine  boiler  has  been  quite  extensively  intrsdnoed 
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into  the  United  States  navy,  in  vbich  the  gases  are  led 
from  the  back  connection  throagh  a  tnbe-box  around  and 
among  a  Bet  of  upright  water-tubes,  which  are  filled  with 
water,  circolation  taking  place  freely  from  the  water-space 
immediately  above  the  crown-sheet  of  the  furnace  np 
through  these  tubes  into  the  water-space  above  them. 
These  "water-tubular"  boilers  have  a  slight  advantage 
over  the  "fire-tubular"  boilers  already  described  in  com- 
pactness, in  steaming  capacity,  and  in  economical  efSciency. 
They  have  a  very  marked  advantage  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  tubes  may  be  scraped  or  freed  from  the  deposit 
when  a  scale  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  other  salt  has  formed 
within  them  by  precipitation  from  the  water.  The  fire- 
tubular  boiler  excels  in  convenience  of  access  for  plugging 
up  leaking  tubes,  and  is  much  less  costly  than  the  water- 
tubular.  The  water-tube  class  of  boilers  still  remain  in 
extensive  use  in  the  United  States  naval  steamers.  They 
have  never  been  much  used  in  the  merchant  service,  al- 
though introduced  by  James  Montgomery  in  the  United 
States  and  by  Lord  Dundonald  in  Great  Britain  twenty 
years  earlier.  Opinion  still  remains  divided  among  engi- 
neers in  regard  to  their  relative  value.     They  are  gradually 
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rearauming  prominence  by  their  introduction  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  sectional  boilers. 

Marine  boilers  are  now  usually  gnea  the  form  shown  in 
section  in  Fig.  143.    This  form  of  boiler  is  adopted  where 
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steam-pressores  of  00  pounds  and  upward  are  earned,  ae  in 
Bteam-Tessels  supplied  with  compound  engines,  c^Undrical 
forma  beiog  considered  the  best  with  high  pressures.  The 
large  cylindrical  dues,  therefore,  form  the  furnaces  as 
shown  in  the  transverse  sectional  view.  The  gaaea  rise,  as 
shown  in  the  longitudinal  section,  through  the  connection, 
and  pass  back  to  the  end  of  the  boiler  throngh  the  tubes, 
Mid  thence,  instead  of  entering  a  steam-chimney,  they  are 
conducted  by  a  amoke-connection,  not  shown  in  the  sketch, 
to  the  smoke  funnel  or  stack.  In  merchant-steamers,  a 
steun-dram  is  often  mounted  hoiizontally  above  the  boiler. 
In  other  cases  a  separator  is  attached  to  the  steam-pipe 
between  boilers  and  engines.  This  usually  consists  of  an 
iron  tank,  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  extending  from  the 
top  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  steam,  entering  the  top  at 
one  side  of  this  partition,  paraes  underneath  it,  and  up  to 
the  top  OD  the  opposite  side,  where  it  issues  into  a  steam- 
pipe  leading  directly  to  the  engine.  The  sudden  reversal 
of  it«  course  at  the  bottom  causes  it  to  leave  the  suspended 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  separator,  whence  it  is  drained 
off  by  pipes. 

The  most  interesting  illustrations  of  recent  practice  ia 
marine  engineering  and  naval  architecture  are  found  in  the 
steamers  which  are  now  seen  on  transoceanic  routes  for  the 
merchant  service,  and,  in  the  naval  service,  in  the  enormous 
iron-clads  which  have  been  built  in  Great  Britain. 

The  City  of  Peking  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
American  practice.  This  vessel  was  conBtmcted  for  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company.  The  hull  is  433  feet  long,  of  48 
feet  beam,  and  38^  feet  deep.  Acconomodations  are  fur- 
nished for  ISO  cabin  and  1,600  steer^^  passengers,  and  the 
coal-buukers  "stow"  1,500  tons  of  coaL  The  iron  plates 
of  which  the  sides  and  bottom  are  made  are  from  ^  to  one 
inch  in  thickness.  The  weight  of  iron  used  in  construction 
was  about  5,500,000  pounds.  The  machinery  weighed  nearly 
2,000,000  pounds,  vrith  spare  gear  and  accessory  apparatus. 
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The  en^nes  are  compoond,  vith  two  steam-cylinders  of 
51  inchee  and  two  of  88  inohee  diameter,  uid  a  stroke  of 
piston  of  H  feet.  The  condensing  water  ig  sent  through 
the  sorf  a<;e'C0nden8er8  by  circulating-pamps  driven  by  their 
own  engines.  Ten  boilers  fumlBb  steam  to  these  engines, 
each  having  a  diameter  of  13  feet,  a  length  of  13}  feet,  and 
a  thickness  of  "  shell "  of  ^  inch.  Each  has  three  furnaces, 
and  contains  304  tubes  of  an  outside  diameter  of  3}  inches. 
All  together,  tbey  baTe  620  square  feet  ot  grate-surface  and 
17,000  square  feet  of  heating-surface,  l^e  area  ot  cooling- 
surface  in  the  condensers  is  10,000  square  feet.  The  machin- 
ery is  proportioned  to  develop  4,000  horse-power  at  55  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  with  steam  of  60  pounds  pressure,  expand- 
ing down  to  10  pounds  before  being  exhausted  into  the  con- 
denser. The  screw  has  been  already  illustrated  (Fig.  141).  It 
is  four-bladed,  20J  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  pitch  of  30 
feet.  T^is  steamer  has  made  16.6  knots  per  hour,  equal  to 
19  statute  miles,  and  bums  from  40  to  80  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  according  to  the  speed  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  most  successful  steam-vessels  in  general  use  are 
these  screw-steamers  of  transoceanic  lines.  Those  of  the 
transatlantic  lines,  usually,  are  from  350  to  450  feet  long, 
generally  propelled  from  12  to  15  knots  (14  to  ITJ  miles)  an 
hour,  by  engines  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  horse-power,  con- 
suming from  70  to  100  tons  of  coal  a  day,  and  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  These  vessels  are  now 
invariably  fitted  with  the  compound  engine  and  surface- 
condensers.  One  of  these  vesaels,  the  Oermanic,  has  been 
reported  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor, 
in  7  days  11  hours  37  minutes  from  Queenstown — a  distance, 
as  measured  by  the  log  and  by  observation,  of  2,880  miles. 
Another  steamer,  the  Britannic,  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
7  days  10  hours  and  53  minutes.  '  These  vessels  are  of  6,000 
torn  burden,  of  750  "nominal"  horse-pow^  (probably 
5,000  actual). 

The  modem  steamship  is  as  wonderful  an  il]ustr^i(m  of 
>sle 
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ingenuity  and  skill  in  all  interior  arrangements  as  in  size, 
power,  and  speed.     The  size  of  sea-going  steamers  has  be- 
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come  so  great  tiiat  it  is  unsafe  to  intrust  the  Taiamg  of  the 
anchor  or  the  steering  of  the  vessel  to  mannal  power  and 
skill ;  and  these  operations,  as  well  as  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  the  vessel,  are  now  the  work  of  the  same  great 


The  now  common  form  of  auxiliary  en^^e  for  control* 
ling  the  helm  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  American  en- 
^neer  F.  E.  Sickels,  who  devised  the  "Sickele  cnt-oS,"  and 
was  firat  invented  aboat  1850,  It  was  exhibited  at  London 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  16S1.  It  consists  *  princi- 
pally of  two  cylinders  working  at  right  angles  upon  a  shaft 
geared  into  a  large  wheel  fastened  by  a  friction-plate  lined 
with  wood,  and  set  by  s  screw  to  any  desired  pressure  on 
the  steering-apparatns.  The  wheel  turned  by  the  steers- 
man is  connected  with  the  valve-gear  of  the  cylinders,  so 
that  the  steam,  or  other  motor,  will  move  the  mdder  pre- 
cisely as  the  helmsman  moves  the  wheel  adjusting  the 
steam-valves.  This  wheel  thus  becomes  the  steering-wheeL 
The  apparatus  is  nsaally  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  con- 
nected or  disconnected  in  an  instant,  and  hand-steering 
adopted  if  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  and  the  low  speed  of 
the  vessel  make  it  desirable  or  convenient.  This  method 
was  first  adopted  in  the  United  States  on  the  steamship 
Augusta. 

The  same  inventor  and  others  have  contrived  "  steam- 
windlasses,"  some  of  which  are  in  general  use  on  hu^  ves- 
sels. "He  machinery  of  these  vessels  is  also  often  fitted 
with  a  steam  "  reversing-gear,"  by  means  of  which  the  en- 
gines are  as  easily  manoeuvred  as  are  those  of  the  smalleBt 
vessels,  to  which  hand-gear  is  always  fitted.  In  one  of  these 
little  auxiliary  engines,  as  devised  by  the  author,  a  small 
handle  being  adjusted  to  a  marked  position,  as  to  the  point 
marked  "  stop "  on  an  index-plate,  the  auxiliary  engine  at 
once  starts,  throws  the  valve-gear  into  the  proper  position — 

>  "Official  Catalogue,"  1862,ToLJr.,  ClasgyilL,  p.  12S. 
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as,  if  a  link-motion,  into  "middle-gear" — thoa  stopping  the 
large  engines,  and  then  it  itself  stops.  Setting  the  handle 
BO  that  its  pointer  shall  point  to  "  ahead,"  the  little  en^^e 
starts  ^ain,  sets  the  link  in  position  to  go  ahead,  thos 
starting  the  large  engines,  and  again  stops  itself.  If  set  at 
"  back,"  the  same  series  of  operations  occurs,  leaving  the 
m^  engines  backing  and  the  little  "reverging  engine" 
stopped.  A  number  of  forms  of  reversing  engine  are  in 
use,  each  adapted  to  some  one  type  of  engine. 

The  hull  of  the  transatlantic  steamer  is  now  always  of 
iron,  and  is  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  "  compartments,"  each 
of  which  IB  water-tight  and  separated  from  the  adjacent 
compartmenU  by  iron  "bulkheads,"  in  which  are  fitted 
doors  which,  when  closed,  are  also  water-tight.  In  some 
cases  these  doors  close  automatically  when  the  water  rises 
in  the  vessel,  thus  confining  it  to  the  leaking  portion. 

Thus  we  have  already  seen  a  change  in  transoceanic 
lines  from  steamers  like  the  Great  Western  (1837),  S13  feet 
in  length,  of  35^  feet  beam,  and  23  feet  depth,  driven  by 
engines  of  450  horee-power,  and  requiring  15  days  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  to  steamships  over  450  feet  loDg,  45  feet  beam, 
and  35  feet  deep,  with  engines  of  6,000  horse-power,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  in  7J  days  ;  iron  substituted  for  wood  in 
construction,  the  cost  of  fuel  reduced  one-half,  and  the 
speed  r^sed  from  8  to  15  knots  and  over.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  steamships  they  were  given  a  proportion  of  length 
to  breadth  of  from  6  to  6  to  1 ;  in  forty  years  the  propor- 
tion increased  until  11  to  1  was  reached. 

The  whole  naval  establishment  of  every  country  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  recent  changes  in  methods  of 
attack  and  defense  ;  but  the  several  classes  of  ships  which 
still  form  the  naval  marine  are  all  as  dependent  upon  their 
steam-machinery  as  ever. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  determine  a  classification  of  war-vessels  and  to 
plan  a  naval  establishment  which  shall  be  likely  to  meet 
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fully  the  reqairementB  of  the  unmediate  future.  It  has 
hitherto  been  cnstomary  simply  to  make  each  ship  a  little 
stronger,  faster,  or  more  powerful  to  resist  or  to  make 
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attack  than  was  the  last.  The  fact  that  the  direction  of 
progreflB  in  naval  Bcience  and  architecture  is  plainly  perceiv- 
able, and  that  npon  its  stody  may  be  based  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  character  and  relative  distribution  of  several  classes 
of  vessels,  seems  to  have  been  appreciated  by  very  few. 

In  the  year  1870  the  writer  proposed '  a  claasifioation  of 
veflsela  other  than  torpedo-vessels,  which  has  since  been  also 
proposed  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  by  Mr.  J.  Scott 
BosselL*  The  author  then  remarked  that  the  increase  so 
rapidly  occurring  in  weight  of  ordnance  and  of  armour,  and 
in  speed  of  war-vessels,  would  probably  soon  compel  a  di- 
vision of  the  vessels  of  every  navy  into  three  classes  of 
ships,  exclusive  of  torpedo- vessels,  one  for  gen^r^  service 
in  time  of  peace,  the  others  for  use  only  in  time  of  war. 

"  The  first  class  may  consist  of  unarmoured  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  f^r  speed  nuder  steam,  armed  with  a  few 
tolerably  heavy  gims,  and  carrying  full  sail-power. 

"  The  second  class  may  be  vessels  of  great  speed  under 
steam,  unarmoured,  carrying  light  batteries  and  as  great 
spread  of  canvas  as  can  readily  be  given  them  ;  very  much 
such  vessels  as  the  Wampanoag  class  of  our  own  navy  were 
intended  to  be — calculated  expressly  to  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  an  enemy. 

"The  third  class  may  consist  of  ships  carrying  the 
heaviest  possible  armour  and  armament,  with  strongly-btdlt 
bows,  the  most  powerful  machinery  that  can  be  given  them, 
of  large  coal-carrying  capacity,  and  unencumbered  by  sails, 
everything  being  made  secondary  to  the  one  object  of  ob- 
taining victory  in  contending  with  the  most  powerful  of 
possible  opponents.  Such  vessels  could  never  go  to  sea 
singly,  but  would  ernise  in  couples  or  in  squadrons.  It 
seems  hardly  doubtful  that  attempts  to  combine  the  quali- 
ties  of  all  classes  in  a  single  vessel,  as  has  hitherto  been 

'  Journta  FhmtUn  Auftfttfe,  16TD.    H.  B.  M.  R  Montrdt. 

'  London  Engineeriuff,  le'j'D. 
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done,  vill  be  necessarily  ^ven  up,  althoagh  the  olaseifioft- 
tion  indicated  will  certainly  tend  largely  to  restriot  naval 
operations." 

The  introdnction  of  the  stationary,  the  floating,  and  the 
antomatic  classes  of  torpedoes,  and  of  torpedo-veaeels,  has 
now  become  accomplished,  and  this  element,  which  it  was 
predicted  by  Bashnell  and  by  Fulton  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  would  at  some  future  time  become  important 
in  warfare,  ia  now  well  recognized  by  all  nations.  How  far 
it  may  modify  future  naval  establishments  cannot  be  yet 
confidently  stated,  but  it  seems  sufficiently  eyident  that  the 
attack,  by  any  navy,  of  stationary  defenses  protected  by 
torpedoes  is  now  quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  may  be  per- 
haps looked  upon  as  exceedingly  probable  that  torpedo- 
Bhipe  of  very  high  speed  will  yet  drive  all  heavily-armoured 
vessels  from  the  ocean,  thus  completing  the  historic  parallel 
between  the  man-in-armour  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  ar- 
moured man^- war  of  our  own  time.' 

Of  these  classes,  the  third  is  of  most  interest,  as  exhibit- 
ing most  perfectly  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  work 
which  the  steam-engine  is  made  to  perfonn.  On  the  later 
of  these  vessels,  the  anchor  ia  raised  by  a  steam  anchor- 
hoisting  apparatus ;  the  heavier  spars  and  sails  are  handled 
by  the  ud  of  a  steam-windlass  ;  the  helm  is  controlled  by  a 
Bteering-engine,  and  the  helmsman,  with  his  little  finger, 
sets  in  motion  a  steam-engine,  which  adjusts  the  rudder 
with  a  power  which  is  nnimpeded  by  wind  or  sea,  and  with 
an  exactness  that  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  hand-steer- 
ing gear  of  a  yacht ;  the  guns  are  loaded  by  steam,  ax6  ele- 
rated  or  depressed,  and  are  given  lateral  training,  by  the 
same  power ;  the  turrets  in  which  the  gnns  are  incased  are 
turned,  and  the  guns  are  whirled  toward  every  point  of  the 
oompasB,  in  less  time  than  is  reqoired  to  sponge  and  reload 


■  Vidt  "Report  on  Hachlnei7  and  UuidaotnrM,  etc,  4t  Tlenns,"  bj 
the  •nllior,  Waahiuglon,  1$7B. 
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them ;  ami  the  ship  itself  is  driven  throagh  the  water  hy 
the  power  of  ten  thonsaud  horsee,  at  a  speed  which  is  only 
excelled  on  land  by  that  of  the  railroad-train. 

The  British  Minotaur  was  one  of  the  earlier  iron-olade. 
l^e  great  length  and  consequent  difScnlty  of  manceuTring, 
the  defect  of  speed,  and  the  weakness  of  armour  of  these 
vessels  have  led  to  the  substitation  of  far  more  effective 
designs  in  later  constmotions.  'nie  Minotaur  is  a  four- 
masted  screw  iron-clad,  400  feet  long,  of  59  feet  beam  and 
36^  feet  draught  of  water.  Her  speed  at  sea  is  about  13^ 
knots,  and  her  engines  develop,  as  a  maximum,  nearly  6,000 
indicated  horse-power.  Her  heaviest  armour-plates  are  but 
6  inches  in  thickness.  Her  extreme  length  and  her  nnbal- 
anoed  rudder  make  it  difficult  to  turn  rapidly.  With  eiffh' 
teen  men  at  the  ateeringioheel  and  sixty  others  on  the  tackle, 
the  ship,  on  one  occasion,  was  7^  minutes  in  turning  com- 
pletely around.  These  long  iron-clads  were  succeeded  by 
the  shorter  vessels  designed  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Reed,  of  which 
the  first,  the  Bellerophon,  was  of  4,246  tons  burden,  800 
feet  long  by  56  feet  beam,  and  24J  feet  draught,  of  the  14- 
knot  speed,  with  4,600  horse-power ;  and  having  the  "  bal- 
anced rudder  "  used  many  years  earlier  in  the  United  States 
by  Robert  I.  Stevens,'  it  can  turn  in  four  mmutes  with 
eight  men  at  the  wheel.  The  cost  of  oonstmotion  was  some 
$600,000  less  than  that  of  the  Minotaur.  A  still  later  ves- 
sel, the  Monarch,  was  constructed  on  a  system  quite  similar 
to  that  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Monitor  type,  or 
as  a  turreted  iron-clad.  This  vessel  is  330  feet  long,  57^ 
feet  wide,  and  36  feet  deep,  drawing  24J  feet  of  water. 
The  total  weight  of  ship  and  contents  is  over  8,000  tons, 
and  the  engines  are  of  over  8,500  horse-power.  The  armour 
is  6  and  7  inches  thick  on  the  hull,  and  8  inches  on  the  two 
turrets,  over  a  heavy  teak  backing.  The  turrets  contain 
each  two  12-inch  rifled  guns,  weighing  35  tons  each,  and. 
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with  a  charge  of  70  poundB  of  powder,  throwing  a  shot  of 
600  pounds  weight  with  a  velocity  of  1,200  feet  per  see- 
ood,  and  giving  it  a  via  viva  equivalent  to  the  raising  of 
over  6,100  tons  one  foot  high,  and  equal  to  the  work  of  pen- 
etrating an  iron  plate  13}  inches  thick.  Thia  immense  ves- 
sel IB  driven  by  a  pair  of  "  single-cylinder  "  engines  having 
eteam-oylindera  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  of  4^  feet  stroke 
of  piston,  driving  a  two-bladed  Griffith  screw  of  33J  feet 
diameter  and  36^  feet  pitch,  65  revolutions,  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed  of  14.9  knots,  or  about  17}  miles,  an  hour. 
To  drive  these  powerful  engines,  boilers  having  an  a^^re- 
gate  of  about  S5,000  square  feet  (or  more  than  a  half- 
acre)  of  heating-snrface  are  required,  with  900  square  feet 
of  grate-surface.  The  refrigerating  surface  in  the  condens- 
ers has  an  area  of  16,500  sqnare  feet — over  one-third  of  an 
acre.     The  cost  of  these  engines  and  boilers  was  £66,600. 

Were  all  this  vast  steam-power  developed,  giving  the 
vessel  a  speed  of  15  knots,  the  ship,  if  used  as  a  "ram," 
would  strike  an  enemy  at  rest  with  the  tremendous  "  ener- 
gy" of  48,000  foot-tons — equal  to  the  shock  of  the  projec- 
tiles of  eight  or  nine  such  guns  as  are  carried  by  the  iron- 
clad itself,  Bimultaneously  discharged  apon  one  spot. 

But  even  this  great  vessel  is  less  formidable  than  later 
vessels.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Inflexible,  is  a  shorter  but 
wider  aud  deeper  ship  than  the  Monarch,  measuring  3S0 
feet  long,  75  feet  beam,  and  ^  draught,  displacing  over 
10,000  tons.  The  great  rifl^  carried  by  this  vessel  weigh 
81  tons  each,  throwing  shot  weighing  a  half -ton  from  be- 
hind iron-plating  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  steam-en^nes 
are  of  about  the  same  power  as  those  of  the  Monarch, 
and  give  this  enormous  hull  a  speed  of  14  knots*  an  hour. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  does  not  to-day  possess 
iron-clads  of  power  even  approximating  that  of  either  of 
several  classes  of  British  and  other  foreign  naval  vessels. 

The  largest  vessel  of  any  class  yet  constructed  is  the 
Great  Eastern  (Fig.  146),  begun  in  1854  and  completed  in 
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1859,  by  J.  Scott  Russell,  on  the  Thames,  England.  This  ship 

is  660  feet  loog,  83  feet  wide,  58  feet  deep,  28  feet  draught, 
and  of  34,000  tona  measorement.  There  are  four  paddle  and 
four  screw  engines,  the  former  having  steam-cyliudera  74 
inches  in  diameter,  with  14  feet  stroke,  the  latter  84  inches  in 


diameter  and  4  feet  stroke.  They  are  oollectiTely  «f  10,000 
actual  horse-power.  The  paddle-wbe^  are  56  feet  in  diam- 
eter, the  screw  24  feet.  The  steam-boilers  supplying  the 
paddle-engines  have  44,000  square  feet  (more  than  an  acre) 
of  heating-surface.  The  boilers  supplying  the  screw-en- 
gines are  still  larger.  At  SO  feet  draught,  this  great  vessel 
displaces  37,000  tons.  The  engines  were  designed  to  de- 
velop 10,000  horse-power,  driving  the  ship  at  the  rate  of 
16^  statute  miles  an  hour. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  descriptions  of  these  great 
steamships  do  not  enable  the  non-professional  reader  to  form 
a  conception  of  tie  wonderful  power  which  is  concentrated 
within  so  small  a  space  as  is  occupied  by  their  steam-ma- 
chinery.   The  "horse-power"  of  the  engines  is  that  deter- 
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nuned  by  James  Watt  as  the  mazimnm  obtiunable  for  eight 
hours  a  day  from  the  strongest  London  dranght-horses. 
The  ordinary  average  draught-horse  Toald  hardly  be  able 
to  exert  two-thirds  as  much  daring  the  eight  hours'  steady 
work  of  a  working-day.  The  working-day  of  the  steam- 
engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  twenty-four  hours  in  length. 

The  work  of  the  10,000  horse-power  engines  of  the 
Great  Eastern  could  be  barely  equaled  by  the  efforts  of 
15,000  horses ;  bat  to  continue  their  work  tmititerruptedly, 


Fig.  UT,— The  GreU  EsdUrn  at  Sal. 

day  in  and  day  out,  for  weeks  together,  as  when  done  by 
steam,  would  require  at  least  three  relays,  or  45,000  horses. 
Such  a  stud  would  weigh  30,000  tons,  and  if  harnessed 
"  tandem  "  would  extend  thirty  miles.  It  is  only  by  such  a 
comparison  that  the  mind  can  begin  to  comprehend  the 
utter  impossibility  of  aocomplishing  by  means  of  uniTrml 
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pOTer  the  work  hot  done  for  the  vorld  by  steam.  The 
cost  of  the  greater  power  is  bat  about  one-tenth  that  of 
horse-pover,  and  by  its  means  tasks  are  accomplished  with 
ease  which  are  absolntely  impossible  of  accomplishment  by 
animal  power. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  eteam-power  of  the  world 
is  abont  15,000,000  horse-power,  and  that,  were  horses  actn- 
ally  employed  to  do  the  work  which  these  engines  woold 
be  capable  of  doing  were  they  kept  constaotly  in  operation, 
the  number  required  would  exceed  60,000,000. 

Thus,  from  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Comt«  d'Auxi- 
Ton  and  the  Marquis  de  JoufFroy  in  France,  of  Symmington 
in  Great  Briton,  and  of  Hemy,  Bumsey,  and  Fitch,  and  of  ' 
Fulton  and  Stevens,  in  the  United  States,  steam-navigation 
has  grown  into  a  great  and  inestimable  ^d  and  blessing  to 
mankind. 

We  to-day  cross  the  ocean  with  less  risk,  and  transport 
ourselves  and  our  goods  at  as  little  cost  in  either  time 
ttr  money  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  our  parents 
experienced  in  traveling  one-tenth  the  distance. 

It  is  largely  in  consequence  of  this  ingenious  application 
of  a  power  that  reminds  one  of  the  fabled  genii  of  Eastern 
romance,  that  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer  of  to-day  enjoy 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  were  denied  to  wealth,  and  to 
royalty  itself,  a  century  ago. 

The  magnitude  of  onr  modem  steamships  excites  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  even  the  people  of  our  own  time ; 
and  there  is  certainly  no  creation  of  art  that  can  be  grander 
in  appearance  than  a  transatlantic  steamer  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length,  and  weighing,  with  her  stores,  five  or 
ax  thousand  tons,  as  she  starts  on  her  voyage,  moved  by 
en^nes  equal  in  power  to  the  united  strength  of  tiiousands 
of  horses ;  none  can  more  fully  awaken  a  feeling  of  awe 
than  an  immense  structure  like  the  great  modem  iron-clads 
(Kg.  145),  vessels  having  a  total  weight  of  8,000  to  10,000 
tons,  and  propelled  by  steam-engines  of  as  many  hozae- 
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power,  canyisg  guns  whose  shot  penetrate  solid  iron  20 
inches  thick,  and  having  a  power  of  impact,  when  steaming 
at  moderate  speed,  sufficient  to  ruse  35,000  tons  a  foot  high. 

Far  more  huge  than  the  Monarch  among  the  iron-clada 
even  ia  that  prematurely-built  monster,  the  Great  East^n 
(Fig.  147),  already  described,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long,  and 
with  steam  doing  the  work  of  a  stud  of  45,000  horses. 

Thus  we  are  to-day  witnessing  the  literal  fulfillment  of 
the  predictions  of  Oliver  Evans  and  of  John  Stevens,  and 
almost  that  contained  in  the  couplets  written  by  the  poet 
Darwin,  who,  more  than  a  century  ago,  before  even  the 
earliest  of  Watt's  improvements  had  become  generally 
known,  sang : 

"  Soon  ahall  thy  ann,  uncoDqaered  Steim,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or,  on  wide-waring  wiugB  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air." 
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TBB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  BTEAM-BKGDfS. 

Ths  Histobt  of  its  Gbowth  ;  ENSBaBncs  attd  Thbb- 

MO-DTIfAMICS. 

"Or  all  tlie  featoreB  Atiich  duracteme  thia  progressive  ecownnlml 
moTemail  of  dvilized  nftUona,  tliat  which  fint  ezdtea  Bttantion,  Ihrongh 
ita  intiniate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  production,  ia  the  perpetual 
mnd,  BO  far  u  human  fore^bl  can  extend,  the  Dulimited  growth  of  man's 
power  orer  NatoK.  Our  knowledge  of  the  propertiea  and  laws  of  pbjsical 
objects  shows  no  dgn  of  approaching  tts  ultimate  boundaries;  it  is  advan- 
dng  more  rapidlf ,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  an; 
prerions  age  or  generation,  and  affording  endi  frequent  glimpses  of  unex- 
plored fields  be7ond  as  to  Justify  the  belief  that  our  aoquahrtance  with 
Nature  is  still  almoat  in  its  infancy." — Uill. 

Ths  growth  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Bteam-engine  pre- 
Bente  aa  intereBtiug  a  stndy  as  that  of  the  saccessive  changes 
which  have  occnrred  in  its  mechaiuBm. 

In  the  operation  of  the  steam-enfpne  we  find  illustrated 
many  of  the  most  important  principles  and  facts  which  con- 
atitate  the  physical  sciences.  The  steam-engine  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious,  bnt,  nnforttmately,  still  very  imperfect, 
machine  for  tranaf onning  the  heat-energy  obtained  by  the 
chemical  combination  of  a  combuBtible  witb  the  sapporter 
of  combustion  into  mechanical  energy.  But  the  original 
source  of  all  this  energy  is  found  far  back  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance ID  the  steam-boiler.  It  had  its  ori^  at  the  be^n- 
ning,  when  all  Katnre  came  into  existence.  After  the  solar 
system  had  been  formed  from  the  nebolons  chaos  of  crea- 
tion, the  glowing  mass  which  is  now  called  the  aim  was  the 
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(lepoBitory  o£»a  vast  store  of  heat-energy,  which  was  thence 
radiated  into  apace  and  showered  npon  the  attendant  worlds 
in  inoonceivable  qoantitjr  and  with  onmeasnred  intensity. 
During  the  past  life  of  the  globe,  the  heat-energy  received 
from  the  snn  npon  the  earth's  surface  was  partly  expended 
in  the  prodnction  of  great  forests,  and  the  storage,  in  the 
trunks,  branches,  and  leaves  of  the  trees  of  which  they  were 
composed,  of  an  immense  qnantity  of  carbon,  which  had 
previonsly  existed  in  the  atmosphere,  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, as  carbonic  acid.  The  great  geolo^eal  changes  which 
bnried  these  forests  nnder  anperincombent  strata  of  rock 
and  earth  resolted  in  the  formation  of  coal-beds,  and  the 
storage,  dnring  many  succeeding  ages,  of  a  vast  amonnt  of 
carbon,  of  which  the  affinity  for  oxygen  remuned  unsatis- 
fied until  finally  oncovered  by  the  hand  of  man.  Thus  we 
owe  to  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
George  Stephenson,  the  incalculable  store  of  potential  en- 
ergy upon  which  the  homan  race  is  so  dependent  for  life 
and  all  its  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxmies. 

This  coal,  thrown  upon  the  grate  in  the  steam-boiler, 
takes  fire,  and,  uniting  again  with  the  oxygen,  sets  free 
heat  in  precisely  the  same  quantity  that  it  was  received 
froni  the  snn  and  appropriated  during  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  The  actual  energy  thus  rendered  available  is  trans- 
ferred, by  conduction  and  radiation,  to  the  water  in  the 
steam-boiler,  converts  it  into  steam,  and  its  mechanical 
effect  is  seen  in  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  into  vapour 
gainst  the  Bnperincumbent  pressure.  Transferred  from 
the  boiler  to  the  en^ne,  the  steam  is  there  permitted  to 
expand  doing  work,  and  the  heat-energy  with  which  it  is 
charged  becomes  partly  converted  into  mechanical  energy, 
and  is  applied  to  useful  work  in  the  ™in  or  to  driving  the 
locomotive  or  the  steamboat. 

Thus  we  may  trace  the  store  of  energy  received  from 
the  son  and  contuned  in  our  coal  through  its  several  changes 
until  it  is  finally  set  at  work ;  and  we  might  go  still  for* 
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tlier  and  observe  how,  in  each  case,  it  is  again'  nsnally  re- 
transformed  and  again  set  free  as  heat-energy. 

The  transformation  which  takes  place  in  the  fnmaoe  is 
a  chemical  change ;  the  transfer  of  heat  to  the  water  and 
the  subsequent  phenomena  accompanying  ite  passage 
through  the  engine  are  physical  changes,  some  of  wUch 
reqnire  for  their  investigation  abstruse  mathematical  opera- 
tions. A  thorough  comprehension  of  the  priuoiples  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  steam-engine,  therefore,  can  only 
be  attained  after  studying  the  phenomena  of  physical 
science  with  sufGcient  minuteness  and  accuracy  to  be  able 
to  express  with  precision  the  laws  of  which  those  sciences 
E^e  constituted.  The  study  of  the  philosc^hy  of  the  steam- 
engine  involves  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  of 
the  new  science  of  energetics,  of  which  the  now  well-grown 
science  of  thermo-dynamica  is  a  branch.  This  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  steam-engine  may,  therefore,  be  very  prop- 
erly concluded  by  an  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  sev- 
eraJ  sciences  which  together  make  up  its  philosophy,  and 
especially  of  the  science  of  thermo-dynamics,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly the  science  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  the  other 
heat-engines. 

These  sciences,  like  the  steam-engine  itself,  have  an  ori- 
gin which  antedates  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era ;  but  they  grew  with  an  almost  imperceptible  growth 
for  many  centuries,  and  finally,  only  a  century  ago,  started 
onward  suddenly  and  rapidly,  and  their  progress  h^  never 
since  been  checked  They  are  now  fully-developed  and 
well-established  systemfl  of  natnral  philosophy.  Yet,  like 
that  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  its  companion  heat-engines, 
their  growth  has  by  no  means  ceased ;  and,  while  the  stu- 
dent of  science  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  the  direction 
of  their  progress,  he  can  readily  believe  that  the  be^nning 
"of  the  end  is  not  yet  reached  in  their  movement  toward 
completeness,  either  in  the  determination  of  facts  or  in  the 
codBcation  of  their  laws. 

n,oN.«j-v  Google 
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When  Hero  lived  &t  Alexandria,  the  great  "  Mnaeuin  ** 
was  a  most  important  centre,  about  which  gathered  the 
teachers  of  all  then  known  philosophies  and  of  all  the  then 
recognized  bat  onformed  sciences,  as  well  as  of  all  those 
technical  branches  of  stndy  which  had  already  been  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  systematically  tanght. 
Aatronomical  observationB  had  been  made  reguho'ly  and 
nninterraptedly  by  the  Chaldean  astrologers  for  two  thon- 
eand  years,  and  records  extending  back  many  centuries  had 
been  aeonred  at  Babylon  by  Calisthenes  and  given  to  Ari»- 
totle,  the  father  of  onr  modem  scientific  method,  Ptolemy 
had  found  ready  to  hia  hand  the  records  of  Chaldean  ob- 
servers of  eclipses  extending  back  nearly  660  years,  and 
marveloosly  accurate.* 

A  rade  method  of  printing  with  an  engraved  roller  on 
plastio  clay,  afterward  baked,  thus  makmg  up  ceramic  li- 
braries, was  practised  long  previous  to  this  time  ;  and  in 
the  alcoves  in  which  Hero  worked  were  many  of  these 
books  of  clay. 

This  great  Library  and  Museum  of  Alexandria  was 
founded  three  centuiicB  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  Ptol- 
emy Soter,  who  established  as  his  capital  that  great  Egyp- 
tian city  when  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  youthful  but 
famous  conqueror  whose  name  he  gave  it,  placed  him  upon 
the  throne  of  the  colossal  snocessor  of  the  then  fallen 
Persian  Empire.  The  city  itself,  embellished  with  every 
ornament  uid  provided  with  every  luxury  that  the  we^tb 
of  a  conquered  world  or  the  skill,  taste,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Greek  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  en^neers 
could  provide,  was  full  of  wonders ;  it  was  a  wonder  in  it- 
self.  This  rich,  populous,  and  magnificent  city  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  then  civilized  world.  Trade,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  fine  arts  were  all  represented  in  this 

'  Thtir  estimate  (4  the  length  of  the  SsroB,  or  tjde  of  ecUpBes — over  19 
7ean)-~<raB  "within  19^  minntss  of  the  tenth." — Dkaivl 
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splendid  exohange,  and  learning  found  its  most  acceptable 
home  and  noblest  field  within  the  walls  of  Ftolemy'B  Ma- 
Benm ;  its  disciples  found  themaelres  welcomed  and  pro- 
tected by  its  founder  and  his  successorB,  FhiladelpliaB  and 
the  later  Ptolemies. 

The  Alexandrian  Museum  was  founded  with  the  de- 
clared object  of  collecting  all  written  works  of  authority, 
of  promoting  the  study  of  literature  and  art,  and  of  stimu- 
lating and  assieting  experimental  and  mathematical  scien- 
tific invefltigation  and  reeearch.  The  founders  of  modem 
libraries,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  have  their  proto- 
type in  intelligence,  public  spirit,  and  liberality,  in  the  first 
of  the  Ptolemies,  who  not  only  spent  an  immense  sum  in 
establiahing  this  great  institution,  but  spared  no  expense 
in  sustaining  it.  Agents  were  sent  out  intb  all  parts  of 
the  world,  pnrchaBii^  books.  A  large  staff  of  scribes  was 
muntaiued  at  the  masenm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  valuable  works,  and  to  copy  for  the  library 
BQch  works  as  could  not  be  purchased. 

The  faculty  of  the  museum  was  as  carefully  organized 
as  was  the  pWi  of  its  administration.  -The  four  principal 
faculties  of  astronomy,  literature,  mathematics,  and  medi- 
cine were  subdivided  into  sections  devoted  to  the  several 
branches  of  each  department.  The  collections  of  the  mu- 
seum were  as  complete  as  the  teachers  of  the  undeveloped 
sciences  of  the  time  could  make  them.  Lectures  were  given 
in  all  branches  of  study,  and  the  number  of  students  was 
sometimes  as  great  as  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand.  The 
number  of  books  which  were  collected  here,  when  the  bar- 
barian leaders  of  the  Roman  troops  under  Cfesar  burned 
the  greater  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  be  700,000.  0{  these, 
.400,000  were  within  the  museum  itself,  and  were  all  de- 
stroyed ;  the  .rest  were  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  and,  for 
the  time,  escaped  d^tmction. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  great  men  who  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  i 
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Aristotle,  the  teacher  of  Alexander  and  the  friend  of  Ptol- 
emy. It  is  to  Aristotle  that  we  owe  the  syBtematization  of 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  creation  of  the 
inductive  method,  in  whiph  has  originated  all  modem  sci- 
ence. It  IB  to  the  learned  men  of  Alexandria  that  we  are 
indebted  for  bo  effective  an  application  of  the  Aristoteldao 
philosophy  that  all  the  then  known  sciences  were  given 
form,  and  were  so  thoroughly  established  that  the  work  of 
modem  science  has  been  porely  one  of  development. 

The  inductive  method,  which  built  up  all  tlie  older 
sciences,  and  which  has  created  all  those  of  recent  devel- 
opment, consists,  first,  in  the  discovery  and  qnantitatJTe 
determination  of  facts ;  secondly,  when  a  sufficient  nnmber 
of  facts  have  been  thus  observed  and  defined,  in  the  group- 
ing of  those  facts,  and  the  detection,  by  a  study  of  their 
matual  relations,  of  the  natural  laws  which  give  rise  to  or 
regulate  them.  This  simple  method  is  that — and  the  only — 
method  by  which  science  advances.  By  this  method,  and 
by  it  only,  do  we  acquire  connected  and  systematic  knowl- 
edge  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature  of  which  the  physical 
sciences  are  cognisant.  It  is  only  by  the  applioation  of  this 
Aristotelian  method  and  philosophy  that  we  can  hope  to 
acquire  exact  scientific  knowledge  of  existing  phenomena, 
or  to  become  able  to  anticipate  the  phenomena  which  are 
to  distinguish  the  future.  The  Aristotelian  method  of  ob- 
serving facts,  and  of  inductive  reasoning  with  those  facts 
as  a  basis,  has  taught  the  chemist  the  properties  of  the 
known  elementary  substances  and  their  characteristic  be- 
haviour under  ascertained  conditions,  and  has  taught  him 
the  laws  of  combination  and  the  effects  of  their  union,  ena- 
bling him  to  predict  the  changes  and  the  phenomena, 
chemical  and  physical,  which  inevitably  follow  their  con- 
tact under  any  specified  set  of  conditions. 

It  is  this  process  which  has  enabled  the  ph3'8iciet  to  as- 
certain the  methods  of  molecular  motion  which  give  na 
light,  heat,  or  electricity,  and  the  range  of  action  and  the 
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laiFS  which  govern  the  transfer  of  energy  from  one  of  these 
modes  of  motion  to  another.  It  was  this  method  of  study 
which  enabled  James  Watt  to  detect  and  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  Kewcomen  engine,  and  it  is  by  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy  that  the  engineer  of  to-day  is  tangbt  to  oon- 
stract  the  modem  steamship,  and  to  predict,  before  the  keel 
is  laid  or  a  blow  struck  in  the  workshop  or  the  dup-yard^ 
what  will  he  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  it«  cai^o -carrying 
capacity,  the  necessary  size  and  power  of  ita  engines,  the 
quantity  of  coal  which  they  will  require  per  day  while 
crossing  the  ocean,  the  depth  at  which  the  great  hnll  will 
float  in  the  water,  and  the  exact  speed  that  the  vessel  will 
attain  when  the  engines  are  exerting  their  thousand  or  their 
ten  thonsand  horse-power. 

It  was  at  Alexandria  that  this  mighty  philosophy  was 
first  given  a  field  in  which  to  work  effectively.  Here  Ptol- 
emy studied  astronomy  and  "  natural  philosophy ; "  Ar- 
chimedes applied  blmaelf  to  the  studies  which  attract  the 
mathematician  and  engineer  ;  Euclid  taught  his  royal  pupil 
those  elements  of  geometry  wbioh  have  remained  standard 
twenty-two  centuries ;  Eratosthenes  and  Kipparchus  studied 
and  taught  astronomy,  and  inaugurated  the  existing  system 
of  qoantitative  investigation,  proving  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth  ;  and  Ctesibins  and  Hero  studied  pnenmatics  and 
experimented  with  the  germs  of  the  steam-engine  and  of 
less  important  machines.  . 

When,  seven  centuries  later,  the  destruction  of  this 
Bplendid  institution  was  signalized  by  the  death  of  that 
brilliant  scholar  and  heathen  teacher  of  philosophy,  Hypa- 
tia,  at  the  hands  of  the  more  heathenish  fanatics  who  tore 
her  in  pieces  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  library  left  by  Cffisar's  soldiers  in  the  Serapenm,  a  true 
philosophy  had  been  created,  and  the  inductive  method  was 
destined  to  live  and  to  overcome  every  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  enlightenment  and  civilization.  The  fall  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Museum,  sad  as  was  the  event,  could  not  destroy  the 
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new  philosophical  method.     ItB  fruits  ripened  slowly  but 
Borely,  and  we  are  to-day  gathering  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  all  remained  dormant 
for  several  centuries  after  the  catastrophe  which  deprived 
them  of  the  light  in  which  they  had  flourished  so  many 
centuries.  The  armies  of  the  caliphs  made  complete  the 
shameful  work  of  destruction  begun  by  the  armies  of  Cn- 
ear,  and  the  Alexandrian  Library,  partly  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans,  was  completely  dispersed  by  the  Patriarchs  and 
their  ignorant  and  fanatical  followers ;  and  finally  all  the 
scattered  remnants  were  burned  by  the  Saracens.  But 
when  the  thirst  for  conquest  had  become  satiated  or  ap- 
peased, the  followers  of  the  caliphs  turned  their  attention 
to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  saw  once  more  such  a  collection  of  philosophical 
writings,  collected  at  Bagdad,  as  could  only  be  gathered  by 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  l^ter  conquerors  of  the  world. 
Philosophy  once  :^ain  resumed  its  empire,  and  another  race 
commenced  the  study  of  the  mathematics  of  India  and  of 
Greece,  the  astronomy  of  Chaldea,  and  of  all  the  soiences 
which  originated  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt.  By  the  conqneot 
of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  the  new  civilization  was  imported 
into  Western  Europe  and  libraries  were  gathered  together 
under  the  Moorish  rulers,  one  of  which  numbered  more 
than  a  half -million  volumes.  Wherever  Saracen  armies 
had  extended  Mohammedan  rule,  schools  and  collies,  li- 
braries and  collections  of  philosophical  apparatus,  were 
scattered  in  strange  profusion ;  and  students,  teachers,  phi- 
losophers, of  all — the  speculative  as  well  as  the  Aristo- 
telian—  schools,  gathered  together  at  these  intellectual 
ganglia,  as  enthuBiastic  in  th^  woi^  as  were  their  Alex- 
andrian predecessors.  The  endowment  of  colleges,  that 
truest  gauge  of  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthy  classes  of 
fny  community,  became  as  common — perhaps  more  so — as 
at  the  present  time,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  eduo»- 
tion  of  rich  and  poor  ^ike.    The  mathematioal  sdencea^ 
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and  the  vonderfnl  and  beantiful  phenomena  which — ^bnt  a 
thousand  years  later — were  afterward  grouped  into  a  acienoe 
and  called  chemiatry,  were  especially  attractive  to  the  Ara- 
bian scholars,  and  technical  applications  of  discovered  facta 
and  laws  assisted  in  a  wonderfally  rapid  development  of 
arte  and  maouf  actnres. 

Wlien,  a  thooBand  years  after  Christ,  the  centre  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  of  material  civilization  had  drifted 
westward  into  Andalusia,  the  foondation  of  every  modem 
physical  science  except  that  now  just  taking  shape — the 
aU-grasping  science  of  energetics — ^had  been  laid  with  ex- 
perimentally derived  facts ;  and  in  mathemati<»  there  had 
been  erected  a  symmetrical  ^id  elegant  superstructiire. 
Even  that  imderljring  principle  of  all  the  sciences,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  persistence  of  energy,  had  been,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, enunciated. 

Distinguished  historians  have  shown  how  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Europe  resulted  in  the  creation,  during 
the  middle  ages,  of  the  now  great  middle  class,  which,  hold* 
ing  the  control  of  political  power,  governs  every  civilized 
nation,  and  has  come  into  power  so  gradually  that  it  was 
only  after  oenturies  that  its  influence  was  seen  and  felt. 
This,  which  Buckle '  calls  the  intellectual  class,  first  became 
active,  independently  of  the  military  and  of  the  clergy,  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
this  class  gained  power  and  influence  ;  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  we  find  a  magnificent  advance  in  all  branches 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  marking  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  intellect  from  the  artificial  conditions  which 
bad  so  long  repressed  its  every  effort  at  advancement. 

AnoUier  great  social  revolution  thns  occoired,  follow- 
ing another  period  of  oenturies  of  intellectoal  stagnation. 
The  Saracen  invaders  were  driven  from  Europe ;  the  Cm- 
eaders  invaded  Palestine,  in  the  vain  effort  to  recover  from 
the  bands  of  the  infidels  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Holy 
>  "HietOT;  of  CiTiUzatiou  ia  England,"  toI.  i.,  p.  208.    London,  1BB8. 
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Land  ;  and  mtestine  broils  and  inter-state  conflicts,  aB  well 
as  these  greater  social  movements,  withdrew  the  minds  of 
men  once  more  from  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  pursuits  of 
Bcholars.  It  is  not,  then,  untH  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentnry-i-the  time  of  Galileo  and  of  Newton — that  we 
find  the  nations  of  Europe  sufficiently  quiet  and  secore  to 
permit  general  attention  to  intellectual  Tocstious,  although  it 
was  a  half -century  earlier  (1543)  that  Copernicus  left  to  the 
world  that  legacy  which  revolutionized  the  theories  of  the 
astronomers  and  established  as  correct  the  hypothesis  which 
made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  Bolar  system. 

Galileo  now  began  to  overturn  the  speculations  of  the 
deductive  philosophers,  and  to  proclaim  the  still  disputed 
principle  that  the  book  of  Nature  is  a  trustworthy  com- 
mentary  in  the  study  of  theological  and  revealed  trnthfi,  so 
far  as  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  science ;  he  suffered 
martyrdom  when  he  proclaimed  the  fact  that  God's  laws, 
as  they  now  stand,  had  been  instituted  without  deference 
to  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  most  ignorant  of  men. 
Bruno  had  a  few  yean  earlier  (1600)  been  burned  at  the 
stake  for  a  umilar  offense. 

Galileo  was  perhaps  the  first,  too,  to  combine  invariably 
in  application  the  idea  of  Plato,  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, and  the  methods  of  modem  experimentation,  to  form 
the  now  universal  scientific  method  of  experimental  philos^ 
ophy.  He  showed  plainly  how  the  grouping  of  ascertained 
facts,  in  natural  sequence,  leads  t»  the  revelation  of  the  law 
of  that  sequence,  and  indicated  the  existence  of  a  principle 
which  is  now  known  as  the  law  of  continuity — the  law  that 
in  all  the  operations  of  Nature  there  is  to  be  seen  an  un- 
broken ch^  of  effect  leading  from  the  present  back  into  a 
known  or  an  unknown  past,  toward  a  cause  which  may  or 
may  not  be  determinable  by  science  or  known  to  history. 

Galileo,  the  Italian,  was  worthily  matched  by  Newton, 
the  prince  of  English  philosophers.  The  science  of  theo- 
retical mechanics  was  hardly  be^nning  to  assome  the  poei- 
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tion  vhioh  it  waa  afterward  given  among  the  sciences ;  and 
the  grand  work  of  collating  facts  already  aacertEuned,  and 
of  definitely  stating  principles  which  had  previonsly  heen 
vaguely  recognized,  was  splendidly  done  by  Newton.  The 
needs  of  phystcal  astronomy  joged  this  work  npon  him. 

Da  Yinoi  had,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centory, 
smnmarized  as  mnch  of  the  statics  of  mechanical  philosophy 
as  had,  np  to  his  time,  been  given  shape ;  he  also  rewrote 
and  added  very  much  to' what  was  known  on  the  sabject  of 
friction,  and  ennnciated  its  laws.  He  had  evidently  a  good 
idea  of  the  principle  of  "virtnal  velocities,"  that  simple 
case  of  equivalence  of  work,  in  a  comiected  system,  which 
has  done  snoh  excellent  service  since ;  and  with  Hb  mechan- 
ical philosophy  this  versatile  engineer  and  artist  corionsly 
mingled  much  of  physical  science.  Then  Stevinns,  the 
"  brave  eng^eer  of  Bruges,"  a  hundred  years  later  (1586), 
alternating  office  and  field  work,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  en^eer  of  to-day,  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics, 
which  showed  the  value  of  practical  experience  and  jadg- 
ment  in  even  scientific  work.  And  thus  the  path  had  been 
cleared  for  Newton, 

Meantime,  also,  Kepler  had  hit  npon  the  true  relations 
of  the  distances  of  the  planets  and  their  periodic  times, 
after  spending  half  a  generation  in  blindly  groping  for  them, 
thus  furnishing  those  great  landmarks  of  fact  in  the  me- 
chanics of  astronomy ;  and  Galileo  had  enunciated  the  Ibvb 
of  motion.  Thus  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  dynam- 
ics, as  distinguished  from  statics,  was  laid,  and  the  beg^- 
ning  was  made  of  that  later  science  of  energetics,  of  which 
the  philosophy  of  the  steam-engine  is  eo  largely  constituted. 

Hooke,  Huyghens,  and  others,  had  ab^ady  seen  some  of 
the  principal  consequences  of  these  laws ;  but  it  remained  for 
Newton  to  enunciate  them  with  the  precision  of  a  true  mathe- 
matician, and  to  base  upon  them  a  system  of  djmamical  laws, 
which,  complemented  by  his  announcement  of  the  existence 
of  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  bis  statement  of  its  lawi^ 
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gave  a  firm  basis  for  all  that  the  astronomer  has  since  ionb 
in  those  qaantitatiTe  determinations  of  sixe,  weight,  and  diB- 
tance,  and  of  the  morranente  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
compel  the  Tonder  and  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  Aiabians  and  Greeks  had  noticed  that  the  direction 
taken  by  a  body  falling  nnder  the  action  of  giravitalion  was 
directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  wherever  its  fall 
might  occnt;  Qalileo  had  shown,  by  his  experimeoits  at 
Via&t  that  the  velocity  of  fall,  second  after  second,  varied 
as  the  Dombers  1,  3,  K,  7,  9,  etc,  and  that  the  distancas 
varied  as  the  squares  of  the  total  periods  o£  time  during 
which  the  body  was  falling,  and  that  it  was,  in  Billiah 
feet,  very  nearly  sixteen  times  the  square  of  that  time  in 
seconds.  Kepler  had  proved  that  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  just  such  as  would  occur  under  the 
action  of  central  attractive  forces  and  of  centrifugal  force. 

Putting  all  these  things  together,  Newton  was  led  to 
believe  that  there  existed  a  "  force  of  gravity,"  due  to  the 
attraction,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  earth,  of  its  own  parti- 
cles and  of  neighbouring  bodies,  like  the  moon,  of  which 
force  the  influence  extended  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  latter. 
^e  calculated  the  motion  of  the  earth's  satellite,  on  the 
assumption  that  hia  theory  and  the  then  accepted  measure- 
ments  of  the  earth's  dinkensions  were  correct,  and  obtained  ' 
a  roughly  approsiniate  result.  Later,  in  1679,  he  revised 
his  calculations,  using  Picard's  more  accurate  determina- 
tion  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  obtained  a  result 
which  precisely  tallied  with  careful  measurements,  made  by 
the  astronomers,  of  the  moon's  motion. 

The  science  of  mechanics  had  now,  with  the  pablicati<ni 
of  Newton's  "Principia,"  become  thoroughly  consistent  and 
logically  complete,  bo  far  as  was  possible  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  energetics ;  and  Kewton's  enuB- 
ciations  of  the  laws  of  motion,  concise  and  absolutely  per- 
fect as  they  still  seem,  were  the  basis  of  the  whole  science 
of  dynamics,  as  applied  to  bodies  moving  freely  nnder  the 
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action  of  applied  forces,  either  conBtant  or  variable.  They 
are  as  perfect  a  basia  for  that  science  as  are  the  primary 
principles  of  geometry  for  the  whole  beaatiful  stmotore 
which  is  bnilt  ap  on  them. 

The  three  perfect  qualitative  expresBions  of  dynamical 
law  are: 

1.  Every  free  body  continues  in  the  state  in  which  it 
may  be,  whether  of  rest  or  of  rectilinear  uniform  motion, 
nntil  compelled  to  deviate  from  that  state  by  impressed 
forces. 

2.  Change  of  motion  is  [froportional  to  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  acts, 

8.  Action  is  always  opposed  by  reaction ;  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  in  directly  contrary  directions. 

We  may  add  to  these  principles  a  definition  of  a  force, 
which  is  equally  and  absolutely  complete  : 

J'brcfi  Ib  that  which  produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  mo- 
tion, or  change  of  motion,  in  bodies.  It  is  measured  stat- 
ically by  the  weight  that  will  connterpoifle  it,  or  by  the 
pressure  which  it  will  produce,  and  dynamically  by  the  ve- 
locity which  it  will  produce,  acting  in  the  unit  of  time  on 
the  unit  of  mass. 

The  qnantitatiTe  detemunations  of  dynamic  effects  of 
forces  are  always  readily  made  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  effect  of  a  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  when  the  body 
is  free  to  move,  is  to  produce  in  one  second  a  velocity  of 
82.2  feet  pOT  second,  which  quantity  is  the  unit  of  dynamic 
measurement. 

Work  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  met  in  any  in- 
stance of  the  exertion  of  a  force,  into  the  distance  through 
which  that  force  overcomes  the  reMstance. 

Energy  is  the  work  which  a  body  is  capable  of  doing. 
By  its  weight  or  inertia,  under  given  conditions.  The  ener- 
gy of  a  falling  body,  or  of  a  flying  shot,  is  about  -^  its 
weight  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity,  or,  which 
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is  the  same  thing,  the  prodact  of  its  weight  into  the  height 
of  fall  or  height  due  ite  velocity.  These  principles  and 
definitions,  with  the  long-settled  definitions  of  the  primary 
ideas  of  space  and  time,  were  all  that  were  needed  to  lead 
the  way  to  that  grandest  of  all  physical  generalizations, 
the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  or  conservation  of  all  energy, 
luid  to  its  corollary  dedbring  the  eqnivalence  of  all  forms 
of  energy,  and  also  to  the  experimental  demonstration  of 
the  tranaformability  of  energy  from  one  mode  of  existence 
to  another,  and  its  imiTersal  existence  in  the  various  modes 
of  motion  of  bodies  and  of  their  molecules. 

Experimental  physical  science  had  hardly  become  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  and  the  proper  method  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  at  the  time  of  Newton  ; 
but  it  soon  became  a  generally  accepted  principle.  In 
physics,  Gilbert  had  made  valuable  investigations  before 
Newton,  and  Galileo's  ei:per!ments  at  Pisa  had  been  exam- 
plea  of  similarly  useful  research.  In  chemistry,  it  was  only 
when,  a  century  later,  Lavoisier  showed  by  hia  splendid  ex- 
ample what  could  be  done  by  the  skillf  ol  and  intelligent 
use  of  qnantitative  measurements,  and  made  the  balance 
the  chemist's  most  important  tool,  that  a  science  was  formed 
comprehending  all  the  facts  and  laws  of  chemical  change 
and  moleeular  combination.  We  have  already  seen  how 
astronomy  and  mathematics  together  led  philosophers  to 
the  creation  and  the  study  of  what  finally  became  the  science 
of  mechanics,  when  experiment  and  observation  were  finally 
brought  to  their  aid.  We  can  now  see  how,  in  all  these 
physical  sciences,  four  primitive  ideas  are  comprehended : 
matter,  force,  motion,  and  space — which  latter  two  terms 
include  all  relations  of  position. 

Based  on  these  notions,  the  science  of  mechanics  com- 
prehends four  sections,  which  are  of  general  application  in 
,  the  stndy  of  all  physical  phenomena.    These  are  : 

Sialics,  which  treats  of  the  action  and  effect  of  forces. 

Sirtematica,  which  treats  of  relations  of  motion  simply. 
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Dynamics,  or  kinetics,  vhich  treats  of  simple  motion  as 
an  effect  of  the  action  of  forces. 

Mierg^ica,  vhich  treats  of  modifications  of  energy 
nnder  the  action  of  forces,  and  of  its  transfonnation  from 
one  mode  of  manifestation  to  another,  and  from  one  body 
to  another. 

Under  the  latter  of  these  fonr  diviBionB  of  mechanical 
philosophy  is  comprehended  that  latest  of  the  minor  sci- 
ences, of  which  the  heat-engines,  and  especially  the  steam- 
engine,  illostrate  the  most  important  applications — Thermo- 
dynamica.  This  science  is  simply  a  wider  generalization 
of  principles  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  established 
one  at  a  time,  and  by  philosophers  widely  separated  both 
geographioally  and  historically,  by  both  space  and  time, 
and  which  have  been  slowly  a|^regated  to  form  one  after 
another  of  lie  sciences,  and  oat  of  which,  as  we  now  are 
beginning  to  eee,  we  are  slowly  evolving  wider  generaliza- 
tions, and  thus  tending  toward  a  condition  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  renders  more  and  more  probable  the  tmth 
of  Cicero's  declaration :  "One  eternal  and  immutable  law 
embraces  all  things  and  all  times."  At  the  basis  of  the 
whole  science  of  energetics  lies  a  principle  which  was  enun- 
ciated before  Science  had  a  birthplace  or  a  name  : 

AM  thai  exists,  whether  mailer  or  force,  and  in  what- 
ever form,  is  indestructible,  except  by  the  Ir^nite  Power 
which  has  created  it. 

That  matter  is  indestmctible  by  finite  power  became 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  chemists,  led  by  their  great  teacher 
Lavoisier,  began  to  apply  the  balance,  and  were  thns  able 
to  show  that  in  aU  chemical  change  there  occurs  only  a 
modification  of  form  or  of  combination  of  elements,  and 
no  loss  of  matter  ever  taikes  place.  The  "  persistence "  of 
energy  was  a  later  discovery,  consequent  largely  upon  the 
experimental  determination  of  the  convertibility  of  heat- 
energy  into  other  forms  and  into  mechanical  work,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Rumford  and  Davy,  and  to  the 
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determination  of  the  qnantivalence  anticipated  by  Newtoo, 
shoim  and  calculated  approximately  by  Colding  and  Mayer, 
and  meaenred  with  great  probable  aoonracy  by  Joule. 

The  great  fSict  of  the  conservation  of  enei^  'was  loosely 
stated  by  Kewton,  who  asserted  that  the  work  of  friction 


and  the  vis  viva  of  the  aysteni  or  body  arreeted  by  friction 
were  equivalent.  In  1798,  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford,  an  American  who  was  then  in  the  Bavarian  ser- 
vice, presented  a  paper'  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  in  which  he  stated  the  residtB  of  an  experiment 
which  he  had  recently  made,  proving  the  immateriality  of 
heat  and  the  transformatioQ  of  mechanical  into  heat  energy. 

'  "FMoeophicBl  TranBactloni,"  If  OS. 

..i-.Goot^lc 
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TtuB  paper  is  of  very  great  historical  interest,  as  the  now 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  energy  is  a  general- 
ization which  arose  out  of  a  series  of  inrestigationB,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  which  resulted  in  the 
detenuination  of  the  existence  of  a  definite  quantivalent 
relation  between  these  two  forms  of  energy  and  a  mef^nre- 
tnent'of  its  value,  now  Iniown  as  the  "mechanical  eqaiva- 
lent  of  heat."  His  experiment  consisted  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  boring  of  a 
oannon  at  the  arsenal  at  Munich. 

Bnmford,  after  showing  that  this  heat  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  any  of  the  surrounding  objects,  or  by 
compression  of  the  materials  employed  or  acted  upon,  says : 
"  It  appears  to  me  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impo^ible,  to 
form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of  being  excited 
and  commnnicated  in  the  manner  that  heat  was  excited  and 
communicated  in  these  experiments,  except  it  be  motion." ' 
He  then  goes  on  to  urge  a  zealous  and  persistent  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  which  govern  this  motion.  He  estimates 
the  heat  produced  by  a  power  which  he  states  could  easily 
be  exerted  by  one  horse,  said  mates  it  equal  to  the  "  com- 
bustion of  nine  wax  candles,  each  three-quarters  of  sd  inch 
in  diameter,"  and  eqaivalent  to  the  elevation  of  "S5.68 
pounds  of  ice-cold  water"  to  the  boiling-point,  or  4,784.4 
heat-units.'  The  time  was  stated  at  "  IKO  minutes."  Tak- 
*  ing  the  actual  power  of  Bumford's  Bavarian  "  one  horse  " 
as  the  most  probable  figure,  35,000  pounds  raised  one  foot 
high  per  minute,*  this  gives  the  "mechanical  equivalent" 

'  Tbia  Ides  wte  not  by  any  meana  origiiul  with  Bomford.  Bmoq  seeniB 
to  hBTe  had  the  same  idea;  and  Locke  ujib,  exptidtlj  enough:  "Heat  is  a 
vei7  brisk  agitatlMi  ot  the  ina^iEible  parts  of  the  object  ....  bo  tb&t 
what  in  our  BensatioD  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  bat  motion," 

'  The  British  beat-Quit  ia  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  heat  >one 
,  pound  of  water  1°  Fata,  from  the  temperature  of  maiimom  denri^. 

'  Bftllkiiw  l^TW  2S,920  foot-ponnda  per  minute — or  48a  per  secoud — 
tor  Oie  avenge  draaghUiorM  in  Great  Brtt^  which  is  probably  loo  high 
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of  tlie  foot-pound  as  783.8  he&t-tmits,  differing  but  1.5  per 
cent,  from  the  now  accepted  ralne. 

Had  Rumford  been  able  to  eliminate  all  loasee  of  heat 
by  evaporation,  radiation,  and  conduction,  to  which  losses 
he  refers,  and  to  meaBnre  the  power  exerted  with  aocontcy, 
the  approximation  would  have  been  still  closer.  Bumford 
thus  made  the  experimeutal  discovery  of  the  real  nature 
of  heat,  proving  it  to  be  a  form  of  energy,  and,  pnbliahing 
the  fact  a  half-centnry  before  the  now  standard  determi- 
nations were  made,  gave  ns  a  very  close  approximation  to 
the  value  of  the  beat-equivalent.  Bomford  also  observed 
that  the  heat  generated  was  "exactly  proportional  to  the 
force  with  which  the  two  surfaces  are  pressed  together, 
and  to  the  rapidity  of  the  friction,"  which  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  equivalence  between  the  quantity  of  work  done,  or 
enei^  expended,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  produced.  This 
was  the  first  great  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  Science 
of  Thermo-dynamica.  Rnmford'a  work  was  the  comer-stone  . 
of  the  science. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  little  later  (1799),  published  the 
details  of  an  experiment  which  conclusively  confirmed  these 
deductions  from  Rumford's  work.  He  rubbed  two  pieces 
of  ice  together,  and  found  tliat  they  were  melted  by  the 
friction  so  produced.  He  thereupon  concluded  :  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  ice  by  friction  is  converted  into  water.  .  .  .  Fric- 
tion, consequently,  does  not  diminish  the  capacity  of  bodies 
for  heat," 

Bacon  and  Newton,  and  Hooke  and  Boyle,  seem  to 
have  anticipated — long  before  Rumford's  time — all  later 
philosophers,  in  admitting  the  probable  correctness  of  that 
modern  dynamical,  or  vibratory,  theory  of  heat  which  con- 
siders it  a  mode  of  motion  ;  but  Davy,  in  1813,  for  the  first 


for  Bftvaria.  The  engineer'a  "horse-power"  —  83,000  foot-poondB  per 
uunuto— is  far  in  eioess  of  the  avera^  power  of  eren  a  good  drou^^ 
bone,  vhich  lattec  is  aometimes  taken  as  two-thirds  the  foitoer. 
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time,  stated  plainly  and  precisely  the  real  nature  of  heat, 
saying :  "  The  immediate  canse  of  the  phenomenon  of  heat, 
then,  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  pre- 
cisely the  fiome  as  the  laws  of  the  oommnnication  of  mo- 
tion." The  basis  of  this  opinion  was  the  same  that  had 
previonsly  been  noted  by  Bumford. 

So  mnch  having  been  determined,  it  became  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  determination  of  the  exact  value  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat  was  simply  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  during  the  succeeding  generation  this  determi- 
nation was  made,  with  greater  or  less  exactness,  by  several 
distingniflhed  men.  It  was  also  equally  evident  that  the 
laws  governing  the  new  science  of  thermo-dynamics  could 
be  mathematically  expressed. 

Fourier  had,  before  the  date  last  given,  applied  mathe- 
matical analysis  in  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  heat  without  transformation,  and  Ms  "Th4orie 
de  la  Chaleur"  contained  an  exceedingly  beautiful  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Sadi  Camot,  twelve  years  later  (1824), 
publidied  his  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Puissance  Motrice  du  Feu," 
in  which  he  made  a  first  attempt  to  express  the  principles 
involved  in  the  application  of  heat  to  the  production  of 
mechanical  effect.  Starting  with  the  axiom  that  a  body 
which,  having  passed  through  a  serieaof  conditions  modi- 
fying its  temperature,  is  returned  to  "  its  primitive  physical 
state  as  to  density,  temperature,  and  molecular  constitu- 
tion," must  contain  the  same  quantity  of  heat  which  it  had 
contained  originally,  he  shows  that  the  efficiency  of  heat- 
engines  is  to  be  determined  by  carrying  the  working  fluid 
through  a  complete  cycle,  be|^nning  and  ending  with  the 
same  set  of  conditions.  Camot  was  not  a  believer  in  the 
vibratory  theory  of  heat,  and  consequently  was  led  into 
some  errors ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  idea  just 
expressed  is  one  of  the  most  important  details  of  a  theory 
of  the  steam-en^ne. 

Seguin,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
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first  to  use  the  fire-tubular  boiler  for  locomotive  engines, 
published  in  1839  a  work,  "Sur  rinflaenoe  des  Chemins  de 
Fer,"  in  which  he  gave  the  reqnisite  data  for  a  rongh  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  although  he  does  not  himself  deduce  that  value. 

Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  three  years  later  (1843),  pub- 
lisbed  the  results  of  a  very  ingenious  and  quite  closely  ap- 
proximate calculation  of  the  heat-equivalent,  baaing  hia 
estimate  upon  the  work  necessary'to  compress  air,  anfl  on 
the  specific  heats  of  the  gaa,  the  idea  being  that  the  work 
of  compression  is  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  generated. 
Seguin  had  taken  the  converse  operation,  taking  the  1ms  of 
heat  of  expanding  steam  as  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done 
by  the  steam  while  expanding.  The  latter  also  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  fact,  afterward  experimentally  proved 
by  Him,  that  the  fluid  exhausted  from  an  engine  should 
heat  the  water  of  condensation  less  than  would  the  same 
fluid  when  origin^Iy  taken  into  the  engine. 

A  Danish  engineer,  Colding,  at  about  the  same  time 
(1843),  published  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  same  quantity  ;  but  the  best  and  most  extended 
work,  and  that  which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted  aa 
standard,  was  done  by  a  British  investigator. 

James  Prescott  Joule  commenced  the  experimental 
investigation  @  which  have  made  him  famous  at  some 
time  previous  to  1643,  at  which  date  he  pnblisfaed,  in  the 
PhUoaophiccd  Magazine,  his  earliest  method.  Hia  flrst  de- 
termination gave  770  foot-pounds.  During  the  succeeding 
five  or  six  years  Joule  repeated  his  work,  adopting  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  methods,  and  obtaining  very  variable 
results.  One  method  was  to  determine  the  heat  produced 
by  forcing  air  through  tubes  ;  another,  and  his  usual  plan, 
was  to  turn  a  paddle-wheel  by  a  definite  power  in  a  known 
weight  of  water.      He  finally,  in   1849,  concluded  these 


The  method  of  calculating  the  meobanical  equivalent  of 
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heat  wWoh  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn,  is  as 
beantifnl  as  it  is  ingeuions  :  Conceive  two  equal  portions  of 
atmospheric  sir  to  be  inclosed,  at  the  same  temperature — as 
at  the  freezing-point — in  Tesseh  each  capable  of  containing 
one  cubic  foot ;  communicate  heat  to  both,  retaining  the 


Jtmea  Pr«Kittt  Jdd1«. 

one  portion  at  the  original  volume,  and  permitting  the  other 
to  expand  nnder  a  constant  preasure  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  each  vessel  there  will  be  inclosed  0.08073 
pound,  or  1.29  ounce,  of  wr.  When,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  one  has  doubled  its  pressure  and  the  other  has 
doubled  its  volume,  each  will  be  at  a  temperature  of  525.2° 
Fahr.,  or  274°  C,  and  each  will  have  double  the  original 
temperatore,  as  measured  on  the  absolute  scale  from  the 
,  .Goo>;Ic 


=  770  foot-poandfl  per  heat-unit — almoBt  precisely 
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zero  of  heat-motion.  But  the  one  will  have  absorbed  ba£ 
6|  British  thenoal  nnits,  while  the  other  will  have  absorbed 
9|.  In  the  first  case,  all  of  this  heat  will  have  been  em- 
ployed in  simply  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  in 
the  second  case,  the  temperatnre  of  the  air  will  have  been 
equally  increased,  and,  besides,  a  certain  amount  of  work — 
2,116.3  foot-ponnda — ^must  have  been  done  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  air ;  it  is  to  this  latter  action  that  we 
must  debit  the  additional  heat  which  has  disappeared.  Now, 
2,116.3 

3i 

the  value  derived  from  Joule's  experiments.  Had  Mayer's 
measurement  been  absolutely  accurate,  the  result  of  his 
■calculation  would  have  been  an  exact  determination  of  the 
heat-equiv^«nt,  provided  no  heat  is,  in  this  case,  lost  by 
internal  work. 

Joule's  most  probably  accurate  measure  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  paddle-wheel  revolving  in  water  or  other 
fluid.  A  copper  vessel  contained  a  carefully  weighed  por- 
tion of  the  fluid,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  step,  on  which 
stood  a  vertical  spindle  carrying  the  paddlo-wheel.  This 
wheel  was  turned  by  cords  passing  over  nicely-balanced 
grooved  wheels,  the  Mdes  of  which  were  carried  on  friction- 
rollers.  Weights  hung  at  the  ends  of  these  cords  were 
the  moving  forces.  Falling  to  the  ground,  they  exerted  an 
easily  and  accurately  determinable  amount  of  work,  Wx  S", 
which  turned  the  paddle-whed  a  definite  number  of  revo- 
lutions, warmuig  the  water  by  tiie  prodnction  of  an  amount 
of  beat  exactly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
After  the  weight  had  been  riueed  and  this  operation  re- 
peated a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  quantity  of  heat 
communicated  to  the  water  was  carefully  detennined  and 
compared  with  the  amount  of  work  expended  in  its  devel- 
opment. Joule  also  used  a  pair  of  disks  of  iron  rubbing 
against  each  other  in  a  vessd  of  mercury,  and  measured 
the  heat  thus  developed  by  friction,  comparing  it  with  the 
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irork  done.  The  average  of  forty  experiments  with  vat^ 
gave  the  equivalent  772,692  foot-pounda ;  fifty  ivith  mer- 
cury gave  774.083 ;  twenty  with  oast-iron  gave  774,687 — 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus  being  from  65°  to  60° 
Fahr, 

Joule  also  determined,  by  experiment,  the  fact  that  the 
expansion  of  air  or  other  gas  without  doing  work  produces 
no  change  of  temperature,  which  fact  is  predicable  from 
the  now  known  principles  of  thermo-djmamics.  He  stated 
the  results  of  his  researches  relating  to  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  as  follows : 

1.  The  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  is  always  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
work  expended. 

2,  The  quantity  required  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
&  pound  of  water  (weighed  in  vacuo  at  55°  to  60°  Fahr.)  by 
one  degree  requires  for  its  production  the  expenditure  of  a 
force  measured  by  the  fall  of  772  pounds  from  a  height  of 
one  foot.  This  quantity  is  now  generally  called  "  Joule's 
equivalent." 

During  this  series  of  experiments,  Joule  also  deduced 
the  position  of  the  "  absolute  zero,"  the  point  at  wliich  heat- 
motion  ceases,  and  stated  it  to  be  about  480°  Fahr.  below 
the  &eezing-point  of  water,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the 
probably  true  value,  —493.2°  Fahr.  (273°  C),  as  deduced 
afterward  from  more  precise  data. 

The  result  of  these,  and  of  the  later  experiments  of 
Him  and  others,  has  been  the  admission  of  the  following 
principle : 

Heat-enei^  and  mechanical  energy  are  mutually  con- 
vertible and  have  a  definite  equivalence,  the  British  thermal 
unit  being  equivalent  to  772  foot-pounds  of  work,  and  the 
metrio  calorie  to  423.55,  or,  as  usually  taken,  424  kilogram- 
metres.  The  exact  measure  is  not  fully  determined,  how- 
ever. 

It  has  DOW  become  generally  admitted  that  all  forms  of 
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enei^  due  to  physical  forces  are  mutually  convertible  with 
a  definite  quantivalence  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  that 
even  vital  and  mental  energy  do  not  fall  within  the  same 
great  generalization.  This  quantivalence  is  the  sole  basis 
of  the  science  of  energetics. 

The  study  of  this  science  has  been,  up  to  the  present 
time,  principally  confined  to  that  portion  which  compre- 
hends the  relations  of  heat  and  meohaoical  energy.  In  the 
study  of  this  department  of  the  science,  tbermo-dyiiamic% 
Rankine,  Clausiua,  Thompson,  Him,  and  others  have  ac- 
quired great  distinction.  In  the  inv^tigations  which  have 
been  made  by  these  authorities,  the  methods  of  transfer  of 
heat  and  of  modification  of  physical  state  in  gases  and  va- 
ponrs,  when  a  change  occnrs  in  the  form  of  the  energy  con- 
sidered, have  been  the  subjects  of  especial  study, 

Recording  to  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Marriotte,  the  ex- 
pansion of  such  fiuids  follows  a  law  expressed  graphical- 
ly by  the  hyperbola,  and  algebraically  by  the  expression 
PV'  =  A,  in  which,  with  unchanging  temperature,  x  is  eqnal 
to  1.  One  of  the  first  and  most  evident  deductione  from  the 
principles  of  the  equivalence  of  the  sever^  forms  of  energy 
is  that  the  value  of  x  must  increase  as  the  energy  expended 
in  expansion  Increases.  This  change  is  very  marked  witi 
a  vapour  like  steam — which,  expanded  without  doing  work, 
has  an  exponent  less  than  unity,  and  which,  when  doing 
work  by  expanding  behind  a  piston,  partially  condenses,  the 
value  of  aj  increases  to,  in  the  case  of  steam,  1.111  according 
to  Bankine,  or,  probably  more  correctly,  to  1.135  or  more, 
according  to  Zeuner  and  Grashof.  ITiis  fact  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Bankine  for  the  first  complete  treatise 
on  that  theory  as  thus  modified. 

Prof.  Rankine  began  his  investigations  as  early  m  1849, 
at  which  time  he  proposed  bis  theory  of  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  matter,  now  well  known  as  the  theory  of  molec- 
ular vortices.    He  supposes  a  system  of  whirling  tinga  w 
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TOrticeB  of  heat-motion,  and  bases  his  philosophy  upon  that 
hypotheeia,  snppo^g  sensible  heat  to  be  employed  in  chang- 
ing the  Telocity  of  the  particles,  latent  heat  to  he  the  vOTk 
of  altering  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits,  and  considering  the 
effort  of  each  vortex  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  to  be  due  to 


PidT.  V,  J.  M.  KankliiB. 

centrifugal  force.  He  distinguished  between  real  and  ap- 
parent specific  heat,  and  showed  that  the  two  methods  of 
absorption  of  heat,  in  the  case  of  the  heating  of  a  fluid,  that 
due  to  simple  increase  of  temperature  and  that  due  to  in- 
crease of  volume,  should  be  distinguished  ;  he  proposed^  for 
the  latter  quantity,  the  term  heat-potential,  and  for  the  sum 
of  the  two,  the  name  of  thermo-dynamic  function. 

Gamot  had  stated,  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  heat-engine  is  a  function  of  the  two  limits 
of  temperature  between  which  the  machine  is  worked,  and 
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not  of  the  nature  of  the  working  sabstance— an  assertion 
which  u  quite  tme  where  the  material  does  not  change  its 
phyeioal  state  while  working.  Rankine  now  dednced  that 
"general  equation  of  thermo-djrmunics "  which  expresses 
algebraically  the  relations  between  beat  and  mechanical 
energy,  when  energy  is  ohang^g  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other,  in  which  eqnation  is  given,  for  any  assumed  change 
of  the  fluids,  the  quantity  of  heat  transformed.  He  showed 
that  steam  in  the  engine  mnat  be  partially  liquefied  by  the 
process  of  expanding  against  a  resistance,  and  proved  that 
the  total  beat  of  a  perfect  gas  must  increase  with  rise  of 
temperature  at  a  rate  proportional  to  its  specifio  heat  under 
constant  prepsure, 

Bankine,  in  1850,  showed  the  inaccuracy  of  the  then 
accepted  value,  0.2669,  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  under  con- 
stant preaenre,  and  calculated  its  value  as  0.34.  Three 
years  later,  the  experiments  of  Begnault  gave  the  value 
0.2379,  and  Bankine,  recalculating  it,  made  it  0.2377.  In 
1851,  Bankine  continued  his  discussion  of  the  subject,  and, 
by  his  own  theory,  corroborated  Thompson's  law  giving  the 
efficiency  of  a  perfect  heat-engine  as  the  quotient  of  the 
range  of  working  temperature  to  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  limit,  measured  from  the  absolute  zero. 

During  this  period,  Clausius,  the  Gterman  physicist,  was 
working  on  the  same  subject,  taking  quite  a  different 
method,  studying  the  mechanical  efEects  of  beat  in  gases, 
and  deducing,  ahnost  simultaneously  with  Rankine  (1850), 
the  general  equation  which  lies  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
theory  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  mechanical  energy. 
He  found  that  the  probable  zero  of  heat-motion  is  at  such  a 
point  that  the  Camot  function  must  .be  approximately  the 
reciprocal  of  the  "  absolute  "  temperature,  as  measured  with 
the  air  thermometer,  or,  stated  exactly,  that  quantity  as  de- 
termined by  a  perfect  gas  thermometer.  He  confirmed  Ban- 
kine*a  conclusion  relative  to  the  liquefaction  of  saturated 
vapours  when  expanding  against  resistance,  and,  in  1864, 
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adapted  Camot's  principle  to  the  new  theoiy,  and  showed 
that  his  idea  of  the  reversible  engine  and  of  the  perfonnanoe 
of  a  cycle  in  testing  the  changes  prodaced  still  held  good, 
notwithstanding  Camot'a  ignorance  of  the  trae  nature  of 
heat.  Claosins  also  gave  na  the  extremely  important  prin- 
ciple :  It  is  impoeaible  for  a  self-acting  machine,  nnaided,  to 
transfer  heat  from  one  body  at  a  low  temperature  to  an- 
other having  a  higher  temperature. 

Simultaneously  with  Rankine  and  Claosios,  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Thomson  was  engaged  in  researches  in  thenno-dynam- 
ics  (18S0).  He  was  the  first  to  express  the  principle  of 
Camot  aa  adapted  to  the  modem  theory  by  Clansins  in  the 
DOW  generally  quoted  propositioiiB  : ' 

1.  When  eqnal  mechanical  effects  are  prodnced  by  pure- 
ly thermal  action,  equal  quantities  of  heat  are  produced  or 
disappear  by  transformation  of  energy. 

2.  If,  in  any  engine,  a  reversal  effects  complete  inversion 
of  all  the  physical  and  mechamcal  details  of  its  operation, 
it  is  a  perfect  engine,  and  produces  maximum  effect  with 
any  given  quantity  of  heat  and  with  any  fixed  limits  of 
range  of  temperature. 

WlUiaol  Thomson  and  James  Thompson  showed,  among 
the  earliest  of  their  deductions  from  these  principles,  the  fact, 
afterward  oonfirmed  by  experiment,  that  the  melting-point 
of  ice  should  be  lowered  by  pressure  0.0135°  Fahr.  for  each 
atmosphere,  and  that  a  body  which  contracts  while  being 
heated  will  always  have  its  temperature  decreased  by  sad- 
den compression.  Thomson  applied  the  principles  of  ener- 
getics in  extended  investigations  in  the  department  of  elec- 
tricity, while  Helmholtz  carried  some  of  the  same  methods 
into  his  favourite  study  of  acoustics. 

The  application  of  now  well-settled  principles  to  the 
physics  of  gases  led  to  many  interesting  and  important  de- 

'  Fufo  Tait'B  adnJrable  "  Sketch  of  Thermodyafunics,"  second  edition, 
Edinburgh,  181T. 
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dnctions  :  ClausiuB  «zplamed  the  relations  between  the  vol- 
ome,  deiiBity,  temperatore,  and  preBsnre  of  gases,  and  their 
modifications ;  MaxweU  reestablished  the  experimentally 
determined  law  of  Dalton  and  Charles,  known  also  as  that 
of  Qay-Lossao  (1801),  which  asaerta  that  all  masses  of  eqnal 
presBure,  volome,  and  temperature,  contain  equal  numbers 
of  molecules.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also,  Him, 
Zeuner,  Grasbof,  Tresca,  Laboulaye,  and  others  liflTe,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  and  since,  continued  and  greatly  ex- 
tended these  theoretical  researches. 

During  all  this  time,  a  vast  amount  of  experimental 
work  haa  also  been  done,  resulting  in  the  determination  of 
important  data  without  which  all  the  preceeding  labour  would 
have  been  fmitlees.  Of  those  who  have  eng^^  in  such 
work,  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Andrews,  Regnault,  Him,  Fair- 
b£um  and  Tate,  Laboulaye,  Tresca,  and  a  few  others  have 
directed  their  researches  in  tiiis  most  important  direction 
with  the  special  object  of  aiding  in  the  advancement  of  the 
new-born  sciences.  By  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
the  time  which  we  are  now  studying,  this  set  of  data  was 
tolerably  complete.  Boyle  had,  two  hundred  years  before, 
discovered  and  published  the  law,  which  is  now  known  by 
his  name  *  and  by  that  of  Marriotte,'  that  the  pressure  of  a 
gas  varies  inversely  as  its  volume  and  directly  as  its  density; 
Dr.  Black  and  James  Watt  discovered,  a  hundred  years 
later  (1760),  the  latent  heatof  vapours,  and  Watt  determined 
the  method  of  expansion  of  steam ;  Dalton,  In  England,  and 
Oay-Lussac,  in  France^  showed,  at  the  b^;inning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  all  gaseous  fluids  are  expanded  by 
equal  fractions  of  their  volume  by  equal  increments  of  tem- 
perature ;  Watt  and  Bobison  had  giYsa  tables  of  the  elas- 
tic force  of  steam,  and  Oren  had  shown  that,  at  the  tem- 

)  "New  Experimeiite,  Phjieioo-UecbuuMl,  etc.,  toncbliig  the  Spring  of 
Air,"  168a 

■  "De  la  Hitore  de  I'Air,"  itit. 
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peratore  of  boiling  trater,  the  pressnre  of  steam  waB  equal 
to  tliat  of  the  atmosphere  ;  Dalton,  Ure,  and  others  proved 
(1800-1818)  that  the  law  connecting  temperataree  and  press- 
oreB  of  steam  was  expressed  by  a  geometrical  ratio  ;  and 
Biot  bad  already  given  an  approximate  formula,  when 
Sontbem  introdnced  another,  which  is  still  in  use. 

The  French  Government  established  a  commission  in 
1833  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  the  institntion  of  legis- 
lation regulating  the  working  of  steam-engines  and  boilers ; 
and  this  commission,  MM.  de  Prony,  Arago,  Oirard,  and 
Dalong,  determined  quite  accurately  the  temperatures  of 
Bteam  under  pressures  running  up  to  twenty-four  atmos- 
pheres, giving  a  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the  one 
quantity,  the  other  being  known.  Ten  years  later,  the  Giov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  instituted  simitar  experiments 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  marked  distinction  between  gases,  like  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  and  condensible  vapours,  like  steam  and  carbonic 
acid,  had  been,  at  this  time,  shown  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour, 
who,  in  1832,  studied  their  behaviour  at  high  temperaturta 
and  under  very  great  pressures.  He  found  that,  wh^  a 
vapour  was  confined  in  a  glass  tube  in  presence  of  the  same 
substance  in  the  liquid  state,  as  where  steam  and  water  were 
confined  together,  if  the  temperature  was  increased  to  a 
certain  definite  point,  the  whole  mass  suddenly  became  of 
uniform  character,  and  the  previously  existing  line  of  de- 
markation  vanished,  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  becoming,  as 
he  inferred,  gaseous.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Fara- 
day made  known  his  then  novel  experiments,  in  which  gases 
which  had  been  before  suppcraed  permanent  were  liquefied, 
simply  by  snbjeoting  them  to  enormous  pressures.  He  then 
also  fost  stated  that,  above  certain  temperatures,  liquefac- 
tion of  vapours  was  impossible,  however  great  the  pressure. 

Faraday's  conclusion  was  justified  by  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Andrews,  who  has  since  most  sncceasf  uUy  extended  the 
investigation  commenced  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  and  who  has 
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ehown  tliat,  at  a  certain  point,  which  he  calls  the  "  critical 
point,"  the  properties  of  the  two  states  of  the  fluid  fade  into 
each  other,  and  that,  at  that  point,  the  two  heoome  continii- 
ous.  With  carhonic  acid,  this  ooonrs  at  75  atmospheres, 
about  1,125  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  pressure  which  would 
connterbalance  a  colomn  of  mercury  60  yards,  or  nearly  as 
many  metres,  high.  The  temperature  at  this  point  is  about 
90°  Fahr.,  or  31°  Cent.  For  ether,  the  temperature  is  370° 
Fahr.,  and  the  pressure  88  atmospheres  ;  for  alcohol,  they 
are  498°  Fahr,,  and  130  atmosphere ;  and  for  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  505°  Fahr.,  and  67  atmospheres.  For  water,  the 
pressure  is  too  high  to  be  determined  ;  but  the  temperature 
is  about  775°  Fahr.,  or  413°  Cent. 

Donny  and  Duf  our  have  shown  that  these  normal  prop- 
erties of  vapours  and  liquids  are  subject  to  modification  by 
certain  conditions,  as  preriously  (1818)  noted  by  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  and  have  pointed  out  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
safety  of  steam-boilers.  It  was  discovered  that  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  could  be  elevated  far  above  its  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  ebullition  by  expedients  which  deprive  the 
liquid  of  the  air  usually  condensed  within  its  mass,  and 
w^hich  preveat  contact  with  rough  or  metallic  surfaces. 
By  suspension  in  a  mixture  of  oils  which  is  of  nearly  the 
same  density,  Dufour  raised  drops  of  water  under  atmoe- 
pherio  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  356°  Fahr. — 180°  Cent. — 
the  temperature  of  steam  of  about  150  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Prof.  James  Thompson  has,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
indicated  that  a  somewhat  similar  action  may  enable  vapour, 
ander  some  conditions,  to  be  cooled  below  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  condensation,  without  liquefaction. 

Fairbaim  and  Tate  repeated  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  volume  and  temperature  of  water  at  pressures  extending 
beyond  those  in  nse  in  the  steam-engine,  and  incomplete 
determinations  have  also  been  made  by  others. 

Regnanlt  is  the  standard  authority  on  these  data.  JSib 
experiments  (1847)  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  EVrach 
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Oovenunent,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. They  irere  wonderfully  accurate,  and  extended  through 
a  very  wide  range  of  temperatures  and  preeaures.  The  re- 
Boltfl  renuun  standard  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tnry,  and  are  regarded  as  models  of  precise  physical  vork.* 

Regnault  found  that  the  total  heat  of  steam  is  not  con- 
stant, bat  that  the  latent  heat  Taries,  and  that  the  sum  of 
the  latent  and  sensible  beats,  or  the  total  heat,  increases 
0.805  of  a  degree  for  each  degree  of  increase  in  the  sensible 
heat,  making  0.305  the  specific  heat  of  saturated  steam.  He 
found  tile  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  to  be  0.4805. 

Regnault  promptly  detected  the  fact  that  steam  was  not 
subject  to  Boyle's  law,  and  showed  that  the  difference  is 
very  marked.  In  expressing  his  results,  he  not  only  tabu- 
lated them  but  also  had  them  down  graphically ;  he  further 
determined  exact  constants  for  Biot's  algebraic  expression, 

log. p  =  a  —  b A'  —  cB'  i 
making  a:  =  30  +  *°  Cent  ;  A  =  6.364035  ;  log.  *  = 
0.1397743;  log.  e  =  0.6924351;  log.  A  =  1.994049^  and 
log.  B=  1.9983439;  p  is  the  pressure  in  atmospheres. 
Regnault,  In  the  expression  for  the  total  heat,  H.  =  A  +  bt, 
determined  on  the  centigrade  scale  9  =  606.S  +  0.305 1  Cent. 
For  die  Fahrenheit  scale,  we  have  the  following  equivalent 
ezpressions : 

H  =  1,113.44°  +  0.805  ("  Fahr.,  if  measured  from  0°  Fahr. 
=  1,091.9°    +  0.305  {t°  —  32)  Fahr.,  )  if  measured    from 
=  1,081.94°  +  0.305  t'  Fahr.,  )    the  freezing-point. 

For  latent  heat,  we  have : 

L  =  606.6°  -  0.095  f  Cent. 
=  1,091.7°  -  0.695  {f  -  33)  Fahr. 
=  1,113.94°  -  0.695  <»  Fahr. 

■  iSw  Porter  on  the  Steam-En^e  Indimtor  for  the  b«st  set  of  Begnaoll's 
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Siuce  Regnanlt's  time,  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
done  in  this  direction.  There  atill  remiuiiB  maoh  work  to 
be  done  in  the  extension  of  the  reaearch  to  higher  pressures, 
and  under  conations  whiob  obtain  in  the  operation  of  the 
steam-engine.  The  TolnmeB  and  densities  of  steam  require 
further  study,  and  the  behavionr  of  steam  in  the  en^ne  is 
still  bnt  little  known,  otherwise  than  theoretically.  Even 
the  true  value  of  JoiUe's  equivalent  is  not  nndispnted. 
•  Some  of  the  most  recent  experimental  work  bearing 
directly  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  steam-engine  is  that  of 
Him,  whose  determination  of  the  v^ne  of  the  meohanieal 
equivalent  was  less  than  two  per  oent.  below  that  of  Joole. 
Him  t^ted  by  experiment,  in  1853,  and  repeatedly  np  to 
1676,  the  analytical  work  of  Hankine,  which  led  to  the  c<m- 
elusion  that  steam  doing  work  by  expansion  must  become 
gradually  liquefied.  Constraoting  a  glass  steam-engine 
cylinder,  he  was  enabled  to  see  plainly  the  clouds  of  mist 
which  were  produced  by  the  expansion  of  steam  behind  the 
piston,  where  Begnault's  experiments  prove  that  the  steam 
should  become  drier  and  superheated,  were  no  heat  trans- 
formed into  mechanical  energy.  As  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
this  great  discovery  of  Bankine  is  more  important  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine  than  any  made 
during  the  century.  Him's  confirmation  stands,  in  value, 
beside  the  original  discovery.  In  1858  Him  confirmed  the 
work  of  Mayer  and  Joule  by  determining  the  work  done 
and  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  as  well  as  the  increased 
temperature  due  to  their  presence,  where  men  were  set  at 
work  in  a  treadmill ;  he  found  the  elevation  of  temperature 
to  be  mnch  greats  in  proportion  to  gas  prodnoed  when  the 
men  were  resting  than  when  they  were  at  work.  He  thus 
[a^>ved  conclusively  the  conversiim  of  heatrenergy  into  me- 
chanical work.  It  was  from  these  experiments  that  Helm- 
holtz  deduced  the  "modulus  of  efficiency"  of  the  human 
machine  at  one-fifth,  and  concluded  that  the  heart  works 
with  eight  times  the  efficiency  of  a  locomotive-en^nfl,  thus 
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confirming  a  statement  of  Bnmford,  ^o  asserted  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  animaL 

Him'B  most  impOTtant  ezperuzLente  in  this  department 
vere  made  upon  Bteam-«sgiiiee  of  conaiderable  size,  includ- 
ing simple  and  compound  engines,  and  using  steam  some- 
times saturated  and  Bometimea  superheated  to  temperatures 
as  high,  on  some  oooasions,  as  340°  Cent.  He  determined  the 
woi^  done,  the  qo&ntity  of  heat  entering,  and  the  amonnt 
rejected  from,  the  steam-<!ylinder,  And  thus  obtained  a 
coarse  approximation  to  the  valoe  of  the  heat-equivalent, 
Hia  figure  varied  from  296  to  337  bdlognunmetres.  But,  in 
all  cases,  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  work  done  was  marked, 
luid,  while  these  researches  coold  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  give  accurate  quantitative  rasnlte,  thejr  are  of  great 
value  as  qualitatively  confirming  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
proving  the  transformation  of  enei^. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  experim^tal  investigation  and 
analytical  research  have  together  created  a  new  science, 
and  the  philost^hy  of  the  steam-engin«  has  at  last  been 
given  a  complete  and  well-defined  form,  enabling  the  intel- 
ligent engineer  to  comprehend  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine, to  perceive  the  conditions  of  efficiency,  and  to  look 
forward  in  a  well-aettled  direotaon  for  farther  advances  in 
its  improvement  and  in  the  increase  of  its  efficiency. 

A  very  concise  riatimi  of  the  principal  facts  and  laws 
bearing  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  steam-en^ne  will  form 
a  fitting  ooncIuaioD  to  this  historical  sketch. 

He  term  "  energy  "  was  first  nsed  by  Dr.  Young  as  the 
eqnivaleot  of  the  w«rk  of  a  moving  body,  in  bis  hardly  yet 
obsolete  "  Lectures  on  JTatural  Philosophy." 

S^ergy  is  the  capacity  of  a  moving  body  to  overcome 
resisbmce  offered  to  its  motion ;  it  is  measured  either  by 
the  product  of  the  meui  Fesistaiioe  into  the  space  through 
which  it  is  overcome,  or  by  the  half-i^oduot  of  the  mass  of 
the  body  into  the  square  of  its  vdoc^ty.  Kinetic  energy  is 
the  actual  enei^  of  a  moving  body ;  potential  enorgy  ia 
a  o  3  ,-.  , 
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the  measure  of  the  work  which  a  body  is  capable  of  doing 
under  certain  conditions  which,  without  expending  energy, 
may  be  made  to  affect  it,  as  by  the  breaking  of  a  cord  by 
which  a  weight  ia  snspended,  or  by  firing  a  mass  of  explo- 
sive material.  The  British  measure  of  energy  is  the  foot- 
pound ;  the  metric  measure  is  the  kilogrammetre. 

Energy,  whether  kinetic  or  potential,  may  be  observable 
and  due  to  mass-motion ;  or  it  may  be  invisible  and  due  to 
molecular  movements.  The  enei^  of  a  heavenly  body  or 
of  a  cannon-shot,  and  that  of  heat  or  of  electrical  action,  are 
iUustrationa  of  the  two  classes.  In  Nature  we  find  atilizable 
potential  energy  in  f ael,  in  food,  in  any  avulable  bead  of 
water,  and  in  available  chemical  affinities.  We  find  kinetio 
energy  in  the  motion  of  the  winds  and  the  fiow  of  mnning 
water,  in  the  heat-motion  of  the  sun's  rays,  in  heat-currents 
on  the  earth,  and  in  many  intermittent  movements  of  bodies 
acted  on  by  applied  forces,  natural  or  artificial  The  poten- 
tial energy  of  fael  and  of  food  has  already  been  seen  to 
have  been  derived,  at  an  earlier  period,  from  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  fuel  or  the  food  being  thus 
made  a  storehouse  or  reservoir  of  energy.  It  is  also  seen 
that  the  animal  system  is  simply  a  "  mechanism  of  trans- 
mission "  for  energy,  and  does  not  oreate  but  simply  diverts 
it  to  any  desired  direction  of  application. 

All  the  avEulsble  forms  of  energy  can  be  readily  traced 
back  to  a  common  origin  in  the  potential  energy  of  a  uni- 
verse of  nebnlons  substance  (chaos),  consisting  of  infinitely 
diffused  matter  of  immeasurably  slight  density,  whose  "  en- 
ergy of  position "  had  been,  since  the  creation,  gradually 
going  through  a  process  of  transfonuation  into  the  several 
fonna  of  kinetio  mid  potential  energy  above  ^yeoified, 
through  intermediate  methods  of  action  which  are  usually 
still  in  operation,  such  as  the  potential  enei^  of  ohemieal 
affinity,  and  the  kinetio  forms  of  energy  seen  in  solar  radia- 
tion, the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heat  of  its  interii^. 

The  meagure  of  any  given  quantity  of  energy,  whatever 
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m&y  be  its  form,  is  the  product  of  the  reaistance  which  it 

is  capable  of  OTercoming  ioto  the  space  through  which  it 

can  more  ogMDBt  that  resistaiice,  i.  e.,  hj  the  product  BS. 

Or  it  is  measured  by  the  equivalent  expresaions  ^MV" ',  or 

WV' 

—^ — ,  in  wliioli  W  is  the  weight,  M  is  the  "  mass  "  of  mat- 

*  ff 
ter  in  motion,  V  the  velocity,  and  ff  the  dynamic  measure 
of  the  foroe  of  gravity,  32J-  feet,  or  9.8  metres,  per  second. 
There  are  three  great  laws  of  energetics  : 

1.  The  sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the  imiveTse  is  in- 
variable. 

2.  The  several  forms  of  energy  are  interconvertible, 
and  possess  an  exact  quantitative  equivalence. 

3.  The  tendency  of  all  forms  of  kinetic  ener^^  is  con- 
tinnally  toward  redaction  to  forms  of  molecular  motion, 
and  to  their  final  dissipation  uniformly  throughout  space. 

The  history  of  the  first  two  of  these  laws  has  already 
been  traced.  The  latter  was  first  enunciated  by  Prof.  Sir 
William  Thomson  in  1858.  Undissipated  energy  is  called 
"  Entrophy." 

The  science  of  thermo-dynamics  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  energetics,  and  is  the  only  branch 
of  that  science  in  the  domain  of  the  physicist  which  has 
been  very  much  studied.  This  branch  of  science,  which  is 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  heat-en- 
ergy to  mechanical  energy,  is  based  upon  the  ^eat  fact 
determined  by  Rnmford  and  Joule,  and  considers  the  be- 
haviour of  those  fluids  which  are  used  in  heat-engines  as  the 
media  through  which  energy  is  transferred  from  the  one 
form  to  the  other.  As  now  accepted,  it  assumes  the  correct- 
ness of  the  hypothesis  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  fluids, 
which  supposes  their  expansive  force  to  be  due  to  the  mo- 
tion of  their  molecules. 

This  idea  is  as  old  as  Lucretius,  and  was  dUtinotly  ex- 
pressed by  Bemouilli,  Le  Sage  and  Prfivost,  and  Herapath. 
Joule  recalled  attention  to  this  idea,  in  1848,  as  explaining 
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the  presBnre  of  gases  by  the  impact  cpf  their  molecnlefl  apon 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels.  Helmholtz,  ten  yean 
later,  beantif  uUy  developed  the  mathematics  of  media  com- 
posed of  moving,  frictionless  partielei^  and  Clansins  has 
carried  on  the  vork  still  farther. 

The  general  conception  of  a  gas,  as  held  to-day,  inclnd- 
ing  the  vortex-atom  theory  of  Thomson  and  KanMne, 
supposes  all  bodies  to  oonsist  of  small  particles  called  mole- 
cules, each  of  which  is  a  chemical  aggregation  of  its  olti- 
mate  parts  or  atoms.  Theee  mt^eoules  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  agitation,  which  is  known  as  heat-motion.  The 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  violent  this  agitation ; 
the  total  quantity  of  motion  is  measured  as  via  viva  by  the 
half -product  of  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
molecular  movement,  or  in  heat-nnit«  by  the  same  prodaot 
divided  by  Joule's  equivalent  In  solids,  t^e  range  of  mo- 
tion is  circumscribed,  and  change  of  form  cannot  take  place, 
bt  fluids,  the  motioii  of  the  molecules  has  become  aoffi? 
cientiy  violent  to  enable  them  to  break  ont  of  this  nmge, 
and  iiieir  motion  is  then  no  longer  definitely  restricted. 

The  laws  of  thermO'dyna.mica  are,  according-  to 
Kankine : 

1.  Heat-energy  and  mechanical  energy  are  mutually 
eonvertible,  one  British  thermal  unit  being  the  eqtuvalcmt 
in  heat-energy  of  772  foot-pounds  of  mechanical  enei^, 
and  one  metric  calorU  equal  to  433.55  kilogranunetvea  of 
work. 

2.  The  raergy  due  to  the  heat  of  eooh  of  the  several 
dqual  parts  into  which  a.  miiformly  hot  substance  may  be 
divided  ie  the  same  ;  and  the  total  heat-enei^  of  the  mass 
is  equal  to  the  siun  of  the  enngies  of  its  puts. 

It  follows  that  the  work  performed  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  energy  of  heat,  during  any  indefinitely  aaail 
variation  of  the  state  of  a  snbetanoe  as  respects  tempera- 
ture is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  absolute  tempen^ 
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tore  into  the  Tamtion  of  a  "  {nac&ao)"  which  function  is 
the  rate  of  variation  of  the  work  bo  done  with  temperatore. 
This  fonotion  is  the  quantity  called  by  Bankine  the  "  heat- 
potential  "  of  the  Bubfltance  for  the  given  kind  of  work.  A 
fdmilar  fonction,  wMoh  oomprehendB  the  total  heat-varia- 
tion, including  both  heat  transfonned  and  heat  needed  to 
effect  aoDompanying  physical  chtmges,  is  called  the  "  ther- 
mo-dynamic  function."  Rankine's  ezpreeeion  for  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  thermodynamics  includes  the  latter,  and  is 
given  by  bim  t^  follows ; 

Jdh  =  rfH  =  kdr  +  rdV  =  rdf, 

in  which  J  is  Joule's  eqnivalait,  dh  the  variation  of  total 
heat  in  the  substanoe,  kdr  the  product,  of  the  "dynamic 
specific  heat "  into  the  variation  of  temperature,  or  the  total 
beat  deoianded  to  produce  other  cfafuiges  than  a  tranefor- 
mation  of  energy,  and  r  (2F  is  the  woric  done  by  the  trans- 
formation of  heat-energy,  or  the  product  of  the  abeolnte 
temperature,  r,  into  the  difierential  of  the  heat-potentiaL 
0  is  the  thermodynamic  funotion,  and  rdip  measures  the 
whole  heat  needed  to  produce,  simultaneously,  a  certain 
amount  of  work  or  of  meohanioal  energy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  change  the  temperature  of  the  working  substance. 

Studying  the  behaviour  of  gases  and  vaporB,  it  is  found 
that  the  work  done  when  they  are  used,  like  steam,  in  heat- 
engines,  consists  of  three  parts  : 

(a.)  The  <diange  effected  in  the  total  actual  heat-motion 
of  the  fluid. 

(6.)  That  heat  which  is  expended  in  the  production  of 
internal  work. 

(c.)  That  heat  which  is  expended  in  doing  the  external 
work  of  expansion. 

In  any  ease  in  which  the  total  heat  expended  exceeds 
that  due  the  production  of  work  on  external  bodies,  the  ex- 
cess so  supplied  is  so  much  added  to  the  intrinsic  energy  of 
the  substance  absorbing  itL 

n,oN.«j-v  Google 
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The  application  of  these  lawa  to  the  working  of  Btesm 
in  the  engine  im  a  comparatiTely  recent  atep  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Hteam-engine,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Bankiae 
for  the  flrat,  and  as  yet  only,  extended  and  in  any  respect 
complete  treatise  embodying  these  now  accepted  principles. 

tt  was  fifteen  years  after  the  pablication  of  the  first 
logical  theory  of  the  steam-en^ne,  by  Fambour,*  before 
Bankine,  in  1859,  issned  the  most  valnable  of  all  his  works, 
"  The  Steam-Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers."  The  work 
is  far  too  abstruse  for  the  general  reader,  and  is  even  diffi- 
cnlt  reading  for  many  accomplished  engineers.  It  is  excel- 
lent beyond  praise,  however,  as  a  treatise  on  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  heat-engines.  It  will  be  for  his  successors  the 
work  of  years  to  extend  the  application  of  the  laws  which 
he  has  worked  ont,  and  to  place  the  results  of  his  labours 
before  stndents  ia  a  readily  comprehended  form. 

William  J.  Macqnom  Bankine,  the  Scotch  engineer  and 
philosopher,  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
the  modem  philosi^hy  of  the  steam-engine,  and  as  the 
greatest  among  the  founders  of  the  science  of  thermo-dy- 
namics.  ffiw  death,  while  still  occupying  the  chair  of  en- 
gineenag  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  December  34, 1873, 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
to  science  and  to  the  profesaon  which  have  occurred  during 
the  century. 
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CHAPTER    VUL 

TBE  PEILOSOPBT  OF  THE  ETEAM-ESaiSE. 

Its  Appi.ica.tion  ;   its  TsACHiNas  bespbctinq  thb  Con- 

STBDCnON  OF  THB  EnQINB  AND  nS  ImfBOVSUXHT. 

"  OnxHTiHls  ut  Uncertaintie  hindered  onr  going  on  bo  merrily,  but  b; 
perserenng  the  Dlfficottie  was  maater«d,  uid  the  new  Tritmph  gave 
atioDger  Heart  unto  ua." — Raluqb. 

"If  ereiTtblng  which  we  cannot  comprehend  ia  to  be  called  an  impost- 
tslitj,  bow  manj  ara  daily  presented  to  oar  eyea  t  and  in  coDtemning  as 
fttlse  that  wliicli  we  consider  to  be  impossible,  may  we  not  be  depi«ciating 
ft  giant's  eflort  to  j^ve  ao  importance  to  our  own  weakueut" — Hox- 

*'Ttiey  who  ^m  Tigarously  at  perfection  will  come  nearer  to  it  than 
those  whose  larioesa  or  despondency  makes  them  give  up  its  pnrauit  ttwa 
the  feeling  of  its  b^ng  unattunable." — Chistiuiild. 

As  liafi  been  already  stated,  the  steam-engine  is  a  ma- 
chine which  is  especially  designed  to  transform  energy, 
originally  dormant  or  potential,  into  active  and  osefnlly 
available  kinetic  energy. 

When,  milliona  of  years  ago,  in  that  early  period  which 
the  geologists  call  the  carboniferons,  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  snn's  raye,  and  of  the  glowing  interior  of  the  earth, 
was  expended  in  the  decomposition  of  the  vast  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  with  which  air  was  then  charged,  and  in  the 
prodnction  of  a  life-sustaining  atmosphere  and  of  the  im- 
mense forests  which  then  covered  the  earth  with  thedr  ^- 

.,,  .Goo;;lc 
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moBt  inconceiTably  lainriant  vegetation,  there  waa  stored  np 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hnman  race,  then  uncreated,  an  incon- 
ceivably great  treasnre  of  potential  energy,  which  we  are 
notr  juflt  beginning  to  utilize.  This  potential  energy  be- 
comes Mnetio  and  av^lable  wherever  and  whenever  the 
powerful  chemical  afiGnity  of  oxygen  for  carbon  is  permitted 
to  come  into  play ;  and  the  fossil  fuel  stored  in  oar  coal- 
beds  or  the  wood  of  existing  forests  ia,  by  the  familiar  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  permitted  to  return  to  the  state  of  com- 
bination with  oxygen  in  which  it  existed  in  the  earliest  geo- 
logical periods. 

The  philosophy  of  the  steam-engine,  therefore,  traces 
{he  changes  which  ooonr  from  this  first  step,  by  which,  in 
the  furnace  of  the  steam-boiler,  this  potential  energy  which 
exists  in  the  tendency  of  carbon  and  oxygen  to  combine  to 
form  carbonio  acid  is  tak^  advantage  of,  and  the  utilizable 
tinetic  energy  of  heat  is  produced  in  equivalent  amonnt,. 
to  the  final  f^plioation  of  resulting  mechanical  energy  to 
machinery  of  tranfanission,  through  which  it  is  usefully 
applied  to  the  elevation  of  water,  to  the  driving  of  mills 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  or  to  the  hauling  of  "light- 
ning "  trains  on  oar  railwaysr  or  to  the  propulsion  of  the 
Qreat  Eastern. 

The  kinetic  heat-eaergy  developed  in  the  f  nmaoe  of  the 
steam-boiler  is  partly  transmitted  through  the  metallic 
walls  which  inclose  the  steam  and  water  within  the  boiler, 
tliere  to  evaporate  water,  and  to  assume  that  form  of  en^ 
ergy  which  exists  in  ateam  confined  nnder  pressure,  and  iv 
partly  carried  away  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  discharged 
gaseous  prodnots  of  combustion,  serving;  however,  a  useful 
purpose,  en  route,  by  producing  the  draught  needed  to  keep 
np  combustion. 

The  steam,  with  its  store  of  heat-energy,  passes  through 
tortuous  pipes  and  passages  to  the  steam-cylinder  of  the' 
engine,  losing  more  or  less  heat  on  the  way,  and  thOTO  ex- 
pands, driving  the  piston  before  it,  uid  losing  heat  by  tiw 
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tranef ormation  of  that  form  of  energy  while  doing  mechani- 
cal work  of  eqairalent  amoimt.  But  this  steam- cylinder  ia 
made  of  metal,  a  material  which  Ib  one  of  the  best  con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  therefore  one  of  the  very  worst  possi- 
ble snbatances  with  which  to  inclose  anything  as  snbtile  and 
difficult  of  control  as  the  heat  pervading  a  condensible 
Tapotir  like  steam.  The  process  of  internal  condensation  and 
teSvaporation,  which  is  the  great  enemy  of  economical 
working,  thna  has  fnll  play,  and  is  only  partly  eheoked  by 
the  heat  from  the  steam-jacket,  which,  penetrating  the  cyl- 
inder, assists  by  keeping  ap  the  temperature  of  t^e  internal 
gorface  and  checking  the  first  step,  condensation,  which  is 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  final  waste  by  reSvaporation. 
The  piston,  too,  is  of  metal,  and  affords  a  moat  excellent 
way  of  exit  for  the  heat  escaping  to  the  exhaust  side. 

Finally,  all  unutilized  heat  rejected  from  the  steam-cyl- 
inder is  carried  away  from  the  machine,  either  by  the  water 
of  condensation,  or,  in  the  non-condensing  engine,  by  the 
atmosphere  into  which  it  is  discharged. 

Having  traced  the  method  of  operation  of  the  steam" 
engine,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  principles  are  compre- 
hended in  it«  philosophy,  to  learn  what  are  known  faets 
bearing  upon  its  operation,  and  to  determine  what  ^e  the 
directions  in  which  improvement  must  take  place,  what  ar6 
the  limits  beyond  which  hnprovement  cannot  possibly  be 
carried,  and,  in  some  directions,  to  determiDe  what  is  the 
proper  course  to  poreae  in  effecting  improvements.  The 
general  direction  of  change  in  the  past,  as  well  as  at  pres- 
ent, is  easily  seen,  and  it  may  usually  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  no  immediate  change  of  direction  in  a  coarse  which 
has  long  been  preserved,  and  which  is  well  defined.  We 
may,  therefore,  form  an  idea  of  the  probable  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

Reviewing  the  operations  which  go  on  in  this  machine 
daring  the  process  of  transformation  of  energy  which  has 
been  outlined,  and  stadying  it  more  in  detail,  we  may  de- 
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dace  the  piinciplee  vhioh  govern  ita  design  and  constmotioii, 
guide  as  in-  ita  management,  and  determine  its  efficiency. 

In  the  furnace  of  the  boiler,  the  quantity  of  heat  de- 
veloped in  available  form  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
fuel  bnmed.  It  ia  available  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture  attained  by  the  products  of  combustion ;  were  tiuS 
temperature  no  higher  than  that  of  the  boiler,  the  heat 
would  all  pass  off  unutiHzed.  But  the  temperature  pro- 
duced by  a  ^ven  quantity  of  beat,  measured  m  heat-nnits, 
is  greater  as  the  volume  of  gas  heated  is  less.  It  follovs 
that,  at  this  point,  therefore,  the  fuel  should  be  perfectly- 
consumed  with  the  least  posdble  air-supply,  and  the  least 
pOHsible  abstraction  of  heat  before  combustion  is  complete. 
High  temperature  of  furnace,  also,  favours  complete  combue- 
tion.  We  hence  conclude  that,  in  the  steam-boiler  furnace, 
fuel  should  be  burned  completely  in  a  chamber  having  non- 
conducting walls,  and  with  the  smallest  air-supply  compati- 
ble with  thorongh  combustion ;  and,  further,  that  the  air 
should  be  free  from  moisture,  that  greatest  of  all  absorb- 
ents of  heat,  and  tUat  the  products  of  combustion  should 
be  removed  from  the  furnace  before  beginning  to  drain 
their  heat  into  the  boiler.  A  fire-brick  furnace,  a  large 
combustion-chamber  with  thorough  intermixture  of  gases 
within  it,  good  fuel,  and  a  restricted  and  carefully-distrib- 
uted supply  of  air,  seem  to  be  the  conditions  whioh  meet 
these  requisites  best. 

The  heat  generated  by  combustion  traverses  the  walls 
which  sepunte  the  gases  of  the  furnace  from  the  steam  and 
water  confined  within  the  boiler,  and  is  then  taken  up  by 
those  fluids,  raising  their  temperature  from  that  of  the  en- 
tering "feed-water"  to  that  due  the  steam-pressure,  and 
CKpanding  the  liquid  into  steam  occupying  a  greatly-in- 
creased volume,  thus  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work,  be- 
sides increasing  temperature.  The  extent  to  which  heat 
may  thus  be  usefully  withdrawn  from  the  furnace-gases 
depends  upon  the  conductivity  of  the  metallic  wall,  the 
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Ittte  at  which  the  water  will  take  beat  from  the  metal,  and 
the  diSereuoe  of  temperature  on  the  two  eidea  of  the  metal. 
Extended  "  heating-Bniface,"  therefore,  a  metal  of  high  con- 
dnctuig  power,  aad  a  maximam  difference  of  temperatare 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  separating  wall  of  metal,  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  economy  here.  The  heating-snrf  ace 
is  sometimes  made  of  so  great  an  area  that  the  temperature 
of  the  escaping  gases  is  too  low  to  give  good  ohimney- 
draaght,  and  a  "  mechanical  dranght "  is  resorted  to,  re- 
volving "  fan-blowers  "  being  ordinarily  naed  for  its  pro- 
dnction.  It  is  most  economical  to  adopt  this  method.  The 
Bteam-boiler  is  generally  oonstmcted  of  iroa — sometimes, 
bnt  rarely,  of  oast-iron,  although  "  steel,"  where  not  hard 
enough  to  harden  or  temper,  is  better  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  strength  and  homogeneonsness  of  structure,  and  its 
better  conductivity.  The  maximum  condnctiTity  of  flow 
of  heat  for  any  given  material  is  secured  by  go  designing 
the  boiler  as  to  secure  rapid,  steady,  and  complete  circula- 
tion of  the  water  within  it.  The  maximam  rapidity  of 
transfer  throughout  the  whole  area  of  heating-smrfaoe  is 
secured,  usually,  by  taking  the  feed-water  into  the  boiler 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  where  the  gases  are  dis- 
charged into  the  chimney-flue,  withdrawing  the  steam  nearer 
the  point  of  maximum  temperature  of  flues,  and  securing 
opposite  directions  of  flow  for  the  gases  on  the  one  side 
and  the  water  on  the  other.  Losses  of  heat  from  the  boiler, 
by  conduction  and  radiation  to  surrounding  bodies,  are 
checked  as  far  as  possible  by  noa-condncting  coverings. 

The  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat  generated  in  the 
boiler  is  easily  calcalated  when  the  conditions  of  working 
are  known.  A  pound  of  pure  carbon  has  been  found  to  be 
capable  of  liberating  by  its  perfect  oombastion,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  carbonio  acid,  14,600  British  thermal  units, 
equivalent  to  14,500  x  772  =  11,194,000  foot-pounds  of  work, 
and,  if  homed  in  one  hour,  to  ■^iV^oWn'^  =  5.6  horse-power. 
In  bther  words,  with  perfect  utilization,  but  ^  =  0.177,  or 
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about  one-flixth,  of  a  pound  of  carbon  vonld  be  needed 
per  hour  for  each  horse-power  of  work  d<me.  Bat  even 
good  coal  is  not  nearly  all  carbon,  and  has  but  about  nine- 
tenths  this  heat-prodncing  power,  and  it  is  UBually  rated  as 
yielding  about  10,000,000  foot-ponnds  of  woit  per  pound. 
The  evaporative  power  of  pure  carbon  being  rated  at  16 
ponuds  of  water,  that  of  good  co^  may  be  stated  at  13|^. 
In  metaie  measarea,  one  gramme  of  good  coal  should  evap- 
orate about  l&i  grammes  of  water  from  the  boiling-point, 
producing  the  equivalent  of  aboat  3,000,000  Idlogrammetres 
of  work  from  the  7,S72  calories  of  heat  thaa  generated.  A 
gramme  of  pure  carbon  generates  in  its  combastion  8,080 
calories  of  heat.  Per  hom*  and  per  horse-power,  0.08,  or 
less  than  one-twelfth,  of  a  kilogramme  of  carbon  burned 
per  hour  evolves  heat-energy  eqnal  to  one  horse-power. 

Of  the  coal  burned  in  a  steam-boiler,  it  rarely  fa^pens 
that  more  than  three-fonrths  is  utilized  in  making  steam ; 
7,500,000  foot-pounds  (1,036,898  kilogrammetres)  is,  there- 
fore, as  much  enei^  as  is  usually  seot  to  the  engine  per 
pound  of  good  coal  burned  in  the  steam-boiler.  The 
"efficieDoy"  of  a  good  steam-boiler  is  therefore  nsnally 
not  far  from  0.75  as  a  maximum.  Rankine  estimates  this 
quantity  for  ordinary  boil^^  of  good  design  and  with 
chimney-draught  at 


in  which  |  is  the  ratio  of  weight  of  fuel  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  to  the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surf  aoe  ;  tim  is 
a  formula  of  fairly  close  approximation  for  general  practioe. 
The  steam  in  the  en^ne  first  drives  the  piston  some  dis' 
tanee  bef <»%  the  induction  or  steam  valve  is  dosed,  and  it 
then  expands,  doing  work,  and  condensing  in  proportion  to 
wtH'k  done  as  the  expansion  proceeds,  until  it  is  finally  re- 
leased by  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  or  ednotion  valve. 
Saturated  steam  is  modified  in  its  action  by  a  process  whioh 
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has  abeadf  been  desoribed,  oondenaing  at  the  he^nning 
and  reSvaporating  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  thoa  earrying 
into  the  condenser  considerable  quantities  of  heat  vhich 
ehoald  have  been  utilized  in  the  derelopment  of  power. 
Whether  this  operation  takes  plaoe  in  one  cylinder  or  in 
several  is  only  of  importanoe  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  the  losses 
due  to  condnotion  and  radiation  of  heat,  to  condensation 
and  reSvaporatioD  of  steam,  and  to  the  friction  of  the 
machine.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  these  losses  are 
modified  by  the  substitution  of  the  compound  for  the  single- 
oylinder  en^ne. 

The  laws  of  thenno-dynamics  teaoh,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  the  prop<nlion  of  the  heat-energy  contained  in  the  steam 
or  other  working  fluid  which   may  be   transformed  into 

mechanical  energy  is  a  fraction,     '      ^,  of  the  total,  in 

which  H,  and  H,  are  the  qnantities  of  heat  contiuned  in  the 
steam  at  the  be^nning  and  at  the  end  of  its  operation, 
measuring  from  the  absolute  zero  of  heat-motion.  In  per- 
f  eot  gases, 

H.-H.  _  T.-T,  _  T.  -  T,  . 

H,      ~      T,     ~"  T,  +  461.3'  Fahr. ' 

and  in  imperfect  gases,  and  even  in  vapours  whit^,  like 
steam,  condense,  cv  otherwise  dbauge  their  physical  state, 
this  eqnali^  still  exists,  and  —^ — i=IlzZ!j   and  the 

fluid  is  equally  efficient  with  fhe  perfect  gas  as  a  working 
substance  in  a  heat-engine.  In  any  case  it  is  seen  that 
the  efficiency  is  greatest  when  the  whole  of  the  heat  is 
received  at  the  mazimnm  and  rcgected  at  the  minimtun 
attainable  temperatures. 

Were  the  first  expression  strictly  accurate,  a  hot-air 
-engine  working  from  41S.6°  Fahr.  or  874.8°  absolute  tem- 
perature, down  to  122°  Fahr.  or  583.2°  absolute,  should 
have  an  efficiency  of  0.263,  transformiagthatproportionof 
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available  heat  into  mechanical  work.  The  enginoi  of  the 
Bteamer  EriosBon  closely  approached  this  figure,  and  gave  a 
hoTBe-power  for  each  1.87  pound  of  coal  burned  per  hour. 

Steam  expands  in  the  ateam-cylinder  quite  differently 
.under  different  oircumBtancea.  If  no  heat  is  either  conuna- 
nicated  to  it  or  abstracted  from  it,  however,  it  expands  in 
an  hyperbolic  curve,  losing  its  tension  much  more  rapidly 
than  when  expanded  without  doing  work,  in  conseqneaoe 
both  of  its  change  of  volume  and  its  oondensatioti.  The 
algebndc  expression  for  this  method  of  expansion  is,  accord- 
ing to  Banldne,  PV-'"  =  C,  a  constant,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  FV'""  =  C  to  PV'-~  =  C.  The 
greater  the  value  of  the  expoueut  of  Y,  the  greater  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fluid  between  any  two  temperatures.  The 
maximum  value  has  been  found  to  be  given  where  the 
steam  is  saturated,  but  perfectly  dry,  at  the  commencement 
of  its  expansion.  The  loss  due  to  condensation  on  the 
cooled  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke  and  the  subsequent  re^vaporation  as 
expansion  progreBseB  is  least  when  the  cylinder  is  kept  hot 
by  its  steam-jacket  and  when  least  time  is  given  during 
the  stroke  for  this  transfer  of  heat  between  the  metal  and 
the  vapour. 

It  may  be  said  that,  all  things  considered,  therefore; 
losses  of  heat  in  the  steam-cylinder  are  least  when  the  steam 
enters  dry,  or  moderately  superheated,  where  the  interior 
surfaces  are  kept  hottest  by  the  steam-jacket  or  by  the 
hot-air  jacket  sometimes  used,  and  where  piston-speed  and 
velocity  of  rotation  axe  highest.'  The  best  of  compound 
engines,  using  steam  of  seventy-five  pounds  pressure  and 
condensing,  usually  require  about  two  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour — ^30,000,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  at  the  fumaoe — 
to  develop  a  horse- power,  i.e.,  about  ten  times  the  heafc- 
equiTalent  of  the  mechanic^  work  which  they  accom- 

'  In.  some  cases,  as  in  the  Allen  engine,  the  speed  of  piston  hu  beoome 
■'erj  high,  approacbing  800  '•^stToks. 

n„jN.«j-v  Google 
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plish.  Were  the  steam  to  expand  like  the  permanent 
gases,  thej  would  have  a  theoretical  efficiency  of  abotit 
one-qnarter ;  actually,  the  efficiency  is  only  one-tenth. 
The  steam-engine,  therefore,  utilizes  ahout  two-fiftha 
the  heat-energy  theoretically  available  with  the  best 
type  of  engine  in  general  use.  By  far  the  greater  part, 
nearly  all,  in  fact,  of  the  nine-tenths  wasted  is  rejected 
in  the  exhanst  steam,  and  can  only  be  saved  by  some 
SQch  method  as  is  hereafter  to  be  suggested  of  retain- 
ing that  heat  and  returning  it  to  the  boiler.. 

The  mechanical  power  which  has  now  been  oommnni- 
cated  to  the  mechanism  of  the  en^e  by  the  transfer  of  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  hot  steam  to  the  piston  is  finally  use- 
fully applied  to  whatever  "mechaniBm  of  transmission" 
forms  the  connection  with  the  machinery  driven  by  the  en- 
gine. In  this  transfer,  there  is  some  loss  in  the  engine  it- 
self, by  friction.  This  is  an  extremely  variable  amount,  and 
it  can  be  made  very  small  by  skillful  design  and  good  work- 
manship and  management.  It  may  be  taken  at  one-half 
pound  per  square  inch  of  piston  for  good  engines  of  100 
horse-power  and  upward,  but  is  often  several  pounds  in  very 
small  engines.  It  is  least  when  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  of 
different  materials,  but  both  of  smooth,  hard,  cloae-gramed 
metal,  well  lubricated,  and  where  advantage  is  taken  o£  any 
arrangement  of  parts  which  permits  the  equilibration  of 
pressure,  as  on  the  shaft-bearings  of  doable  and  tripla  en- 
^nes.  The  friction  of  a  steam-en^ne  of  large'  size  and 
good  design  is  usually  between  five  and  seven  per  cent,  of 
its  total  power.     It  increases  rapidly  as  the  size  of  en^pne 


Having  now  traced  somewhat  minutely  the  growth  of 
the  steam-eugine  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to 
the  present  time,  having  rapidly  outlined  the  equally  gradual, 
though  intermittent,  grovrth  of  its  philosophy,  and  having 
shown  how  the  prinoiples  of  science  find  application  in  the 
operation  of  this  wonderful  machine,  we  are  now  prepared 
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to  study  tbe  conditions  which  ooDtrol  the  isteUigent  design- 
er, and  to  endeavour  to  learn  what  are  the  lessons  tanght  us 
by  science  and  by  experience  in  regard  to  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  efficient  working  of  steam  and  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  foel.  We  may  even  venture  to  point  oat 
definitely  the  direction  in  which  improvement  is  now  pro- 
gressing as  indicated  by  a  study  of  these  requisites,  and  may 
be  able  to  perceive  the  natural  limits  to  such  progress,  and 
possibly  to  conjecture  what  must  be  the  character  of  that 
change  of  t3rpe  which  only  can  take  the  engineer  beyond 
the  limit  set  to  his  advance  so  long  as  be  is  confined  to  the 
construction  of  the  present  type  of  engine. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  question  :  What  ia  the 
problem,  ataied  precisely  and  in  its  most  general  form,  thoA 
engineers  have  been  here  atCet^pting  to  solve? 

After  stating  the  problem,  we  will  examine  the  record 
with  a  view  to  determine  what  direction  the  path  of  im- 
provement has  taken  hitherto,  to  learn  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  efficiency  which  should  govern  the  constmction  of 
the  modem  steam-engine,  and,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  the 
future  by  the  past,  by  inference,  to  ascertain  what  appears 
to  be  the  proper  course  for  the  present  and  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  Still  further,  we  will  inquire,  what  are  the 
conditions,  physical  and  intelleotoal,  which  best  aid  our 
progress  in  perfecting  the  steam-engine. 

This  most  important  problem  may  be  stated  in  its  most 
general,  yet  definite,  form  as  follows  : 

To  construct  a  machine  which  shaU,  in  the  Ttioat  perfect 
manner  possible,  convert  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat  into 
m^echanical  power,  the  heat  being  derived  from  the  combwh 
tion  offtiel,  and  steam  being  the  reeeiver  and  the  conveyer 
of  that  heat. 

The  problem,  as  we  have  already  seen,  embodies  two 
distinct  and  equally  important  inquiries : 

The  first :  What  are  the  scientific  principles  involved  in 
the  problem  as  stated  ? 
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The  second :  How  shall  a  machine  be  constracted  that 
shall  most  efficiently  embody,  and  accord  with,  not  only 
those  scientific  principles,  but  also  all  of  those  principles  of 
engineering  practice  that  so  Titally  affect  the  economical 
value  of  every  machine  ? 

The  one  question  is  addressed  to  the  man  of  science,  the 
other  to  the  engineer.  They  can  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
even  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  permits,  after  study- 
ing with  care  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  theory 
of  the  steam-engine  under  the  best  light  that  science  can 
afford  us,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  various  steps  of  im- 
provem.ent  tliat  have  taken  place  and  of  accompanying  varia- 
tions of  strocture,  analyzing  the  effect  of  each  change,  and 
tracing  the  reasons  for  them. 

The  theory  of  the  steam-engine  ia  too  important  and 
too  extensive  a  subject  to  be  satisfactorily  treated  here  in 
even  the  most  concise  possible  manner.  I  can  only  attempt 
a  plain  statement  of  the  course  which  seems  to  be  pointed 
out  by  science  as  the  proper  one  to  pnrsue  in  the  endeavour 
to  increase  the  economical  efficiency  of  steam-engines. 

The  teachings  of  science  indicate  that  success  in  eeonom- 
icaily  deriving  mechanical  power  from  the  energy  of  heat- 
motion  wiU,  in  all  cases,  be  the  greater  as  we  work  between 
more  widely  separated  limils  of  temperature,  and  as  we 
more  perfectly  provide  against  loises  by  dissipation  of  heat 
in  Erections  in  which  it  is  unavailable  for  the  production 
(f power. 

Scientific  research,  as  we  have  seen,  has  proved  that,  in 
all  known  varieties  of  heat-engine,  a  large  lose  of  effect  ia 
unavoidable  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  in  the  ordinary 
steam-engine,  reduce  the  lower  limit  of  temperature,  ia 
working,  below  a  point  which  is  far  above  the  absolute 
zero  of  temperatore—f  11-  above  that  point  at  which  bodies 
have  no  heat-motion.  The  point  corresponding  to  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  above  the  ordi- 
nary lower  lunit. 
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The  higher  the  temperatnre  of  the  steam  when  it  enters 
the  steam  cylinder,  and  the  lower  that  which  it  reaches  be- 
fore the  exhaust  occors,  the  greater,  science  tells  qs,  will  be 
oar  succesa,  provided  we  at  the  same  time  avoid  waste  of 
heat  and  power. 

Now,  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  steam-engine, 
we  may  briefly  note  the  prominent  improvements  and  the 
most  striking  changes  of  form,  and  may  thus  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  general  direction  in  which  we  are 
to  look  for  further  advance. 

Beginning  with  the  machine  of  Porta,  at  which  point  we 
may  first  take  up  an  unbroken  thread,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  we  there  found  a  single  vessel  performing  the  functions 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  modem  pumping-engine ;  it  was,  at 
once,  boiler,  steam-cylinder,  and  condenser,  as  well  as  both 
a  lifting  and  a  forcing  pump. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  divided  the  engine  into  two 
parts,  nsing  a  separate  boiler. 

Savery  duplicated  that  part  of  the  engine  of  Worcester 
which  performed  the  several  parts  of  pump,  steam-cylinder, 
and  condenser,  and  added  the  use  of  water  to  effect  rapid 
condensation,  perfectiag,  so  far  as  it  was  ever  perfected,  the 
steam-engine  as  a  simple  machine. 

Newcomen  and  Galley  next  separated  the  pump  from 
the  steam-engine  proper,  producing  the  modem  steam-en- 
gine^ — the  engine  as  a  train  of  mechanism  ;  and  in  their  en- 
gine, as  ia  Saveiy's,  we  noticed  the  nse  of  surface  conden- 
sation first,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  jet  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  the  steam  to  be  condensed. 

Watt  finally  effected  the  crowning  improvements,  and 
completed  the  movement  of  "  differentiation  "  by  separating 
the  condenser  from  the  steam-cylinder.  Here  this  process 
of  change  ceased,  the  several  important  operations  of  the 
steam-engine  now  being  conducted  each  in  a  separate  vessel. 
The  boOer  furnished  the  steam,  the  cylinder  derived  from  it 
mechanical  power,  and  it  was  finally  condensed  in  a  separate 
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vessel,  while  the  power  which  had  been  bhtaiaed  from  it  in 
the  steam-cylinder  was  transmitted  through  still  other  partB, 
to  the  pamps,  or  wherever  work  was  to  be  done. 

Watt,  alao,  took  the  initiative  in  another  direction.  He 
continnally  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  by  im- 
proving the  proportions  of  its  parts  and  the  character  of  its 
workmanship,  thus  making  It  possible  to  render  available 
many  of  those  improvements  in  detail  upon  which  effective- 
ness is  so  greatly  dependent  and  which  are  only  useful  when 
made  by  a  skillful  workman. 

Watt  and  hie  contemporarieB  also  commenced  that  move- 
ment toward  higher  pressures  of  steam  and  greater  expan- 
sion which  has  been  tie  most  striking  feature  noticed  in  the 
progress  of  steam-engineering  since  his  time.  Newcomen 
used  steam  of  barely  more  than  atmospheric  presHnre  and 
raised  105,000  pounds  of  water  one  foot  high  with  a  pound 
of  coal  consumed.  Smeaton  raised  fhe  pressiire  somewhat 
and  increased  the  duty  considerably.  Watt  started  with  a 
duty  double  that  of  Newcomen  and  raised  it  to  320,000 
foot-pounds  per  pound  of  coal,  with  steam  at  10  pounds 
pressure.  To-day,  Cornish  endues  of  the  same  general  plan 
as  those  of  Watt,  but  worked  with  40  to  60  pounds  of  steam 
and  expanding  three  or  four  times,  do  a  duty  probably 
avera^ng,  with  the  better  class  of  engines,  600,000  foot- 
pounds per  pound  of  coal.  The  compound  pumping-engine 
runs  the  figure  up  to  about  1,000,000. 

The  increase  in  steam-pressure  and  in  expimsion  since 
Watt's  time  has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  workmanship — a  consequence,  very  largely, 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  perfection,  and  in  the  wide  range 
of  adaptation  of  machine-tools — by  higher  skill  and  intel- 
ligence in  designing  engines  and  boilers,  by  increased  pis- 
ton-speed, greater  care  in  obtaining  dry  steam,  and  in  keep- 
ing it  dry  until  thrown  out  of  the  cylinder,  either  by  steam- 
jacketing  or  by  superheating,  or  both  combined ;  it  has 
further  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  attention  to  the  im- 
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portant  matter  of  providing  carefully  agEunst  losses  by 
radiation  and  conduction  of  heat.  We  use,  finally,  the 
compound  or  double-cylinder  engine  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing some  of  the  heat  nsiially  lost  in  internal  condenaation 
and  reevaporation,  and  precipitation  of  condenBed  vapour 
from  great  expansion. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  there  is  a  limit,  tolerably 
well  defined,  in  the  scale  of  temperature,  below  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  pass,  a  degree  gained  in  approaching  this 
lower  limit  is  more  remunerative  than  a  degree  gained  in 
the  range  of  temperature  available  by  increasing  tempera- 

Hence,  the  attempt  made  by  the  French  inventor.  Da 
Trembly,  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  and  by  other  inventors 
since,  to  ntilize  a  larger  proportion  of  heat  by  approaching 
more  closely  the  lower  limit,  was  in  accordance  with  known 
scientific  principles. 

We  may  summarize  the  result  of  our  examination  of  tha 
growth  of  the  steam-en^e  thus  : 

Mrst.  The  process  of  improvement  has  been  one,  pri- 
marily, of  "  differentiation ; " '  the  number  of  parts  has  been 
continaally  increased ;  while  the  work  of  each  part  has  been 
simplified,  a  separate  organ  being  appropriated  to  each  pro- 
cess in  the  cycle  of  operations. 

Secondly.    A  kind  of  secondary  process  of  differentia- 


'  The  fact  here  referred  to  is  easilj  Been  if  it  is  supposed  that  an  en- 
gine ia  supplied  with  Bt«am  at  a  temperatura  of  400°  above  absolute  lero 
and  work!  it,  without  wa«(e,  down  to  a  temperature  of  200°.  Suppose  one. 
inTentor  to  adapt  the  engine  to  the  use  of  steam  of  a  nt^e  from  S00° 
down  to  200°,  while  another  works  Us  en^ne,  with  eqaally  effective  pro- 
vision against  bssea,  between  the  limits  of  400°  and  100°,  an  equal  range 
with  a  lower  mean.  The  Qrst  case  gives  an  efflcienc;  of  one-half,  the 
second  three-fifths,  and  the  third  three-fourths,  the  last  giving  the  highest 

*  This  term,  thoagh  perhaps  not  familiar  to  engineers,  eipreaaea  the  ide* 
perfect!;. 
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tion  has,  to  some  extent,  followed  the  completion  of  the 
primary  one,  in  which  secondary  process  one  operation  is 
conducted  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  another  portion  of  the 
machine.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  two  cylinders  of  the 
compound  en^ne  and  by  the  duplication  noticed  in  the 
binary  engine. 

TTtirdiy.  The  direction  of  improvement  has  been  marked 
by  a  continual  Increase  of  steam-pressure,  greater  expansion, 
provision  for  obtaining  dry  steam,  high  pieton-Bpeed,  care- 
ful protection  against  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or  radia- 
tion, and,  in  marine  engines,  by  surface  condensation. 

The  direction  which  improvement  seems  now  to  be  tak- 
ing, and  the  proper  direction,  as  indicated  by  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  science,  as  well  as  by  our  review  of  the 
steps  already  taken,  would  seem  to  be :  working  between 
the  widest  attainable  limits  of  temperature. 

Steam  must  enter  the  machine  at  the  highest  posuble 
temperature,  most  be  protected  from  waste,  and  must  retEun, 
at  the  moment  before  exhanst,  the  least  possible  amount  of 
heat.  He  whose  Inventive  genius,  or  mechanical  skill,  con- 
tributes to  effect  either  the  use  of  higher  steam  with  safety 
and  without  waste,  or  the  redaction  of  the  temperature  of 
discharge,  confers  a  boon  upon  mankind. 

In  detail  :  Is  the  engine,  the  tendency  is,  and  may  prob- 
ably be  expected  to  continue,  in  the  near  fntnre  at  least, 
toward  higher  steam-pressure,  greater  expansion  in  more 
than  one  cylinder,  steam- jacketing,  superheating,  a  careful 
use  of  non-ccnducting  protectors  against  waste,  and  the 
adoption  of  still  higher  piston-speeds. 

In  the  boiler :  more  complete  combustion  without  excess 
of  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  and  more  thorongh  ab- 
sorption of  heat  from  the  furnace-gases.  The  latter  will 
probably  be  ultimately  effected  by  the  use  of  a  mechani- 
cally produced  draught,  in  place  of  the  far  more  wasteful 
method  of  obtaining  it  by  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  the 
ohinmey, 
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In  conatruction  'we  may  anticipate  the  use  of  better  ma- 
terials, and  more  careful  workmanship,  especially  in  the 
boiler,  and  much  improTement  in  forms  and  proportions  of 
details. 

In  management,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  improvement, 
which  improvement  we  may  feel  assured  will  rapidly  take 
place,  as  it  has  now  become  well  understood  that  great  care, 
skill,  and  intelligence  are  important  essentials  to  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  the  steam.-engine,  and  that  they 
repay,  liberally,  all  of  the  expense  in  time  and  money  that 
is  requisite  to  secure  them. 

In  attempting  improvements  in  the  directions  indicated, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  assume  that  we  have 
reached  a  limit  in  any  one  of  them,  or  even  that  we  have 
approached  a  limit.  If  further  progress  seems  checked  by 
inadequate  returns  for  efforts  made,  in  any  case,  to  ad- 
vance beyond  present  practice,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  to  detect  the  cause  of  such  hinderance,  and,  having 
found  it,  to  remove  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  movement  toward  the  expansive 
working  of  high  steam  was  checked  by  experiments  seem- 
ing to  prove  positive  disadvantage  to  follow  advance  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  A  careful  revision  of  results,  how- 
ever, showed  that  this  was  true  only  with  engines  built,  as 
was  then  common,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  principles 
involved  in  such  a  use  of  steam,  and  of  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  gain  which  science 
taught  us  should  follow.  The  hinderances  are  medianical, 
and  it  is  for  the  engineer  to  remove  them. 

The  last  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  work  of 
the  engineer  who  is  attempting  to  advance  in  the  direction 
in  which,  as  already  intimated,  an  unmistakable  revolution 
is  now  progressing,  the  modification  of  the  modem  steam- 
engine  to  adapt  it  safely  and  successfully  to  run  at  the 
high  piston-speed,  and  great  velocity  of  rotation  which  have 
been  already  attained  and  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
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greatly  exceeded  in  the  future.  Aa  there  is  do  known  and 
definite  limit  to  the  economioal  increase  of  speed,  and  as 
the  limit  set  hy  practical  conditions  is  continnally  being  set 
farther  back  as  the  builder  aoquires  greater  still  and  at- 
tains greater  accuracy  of  workmanship  and  the  power  to 
insure  greater  rigidity  of  parts  and  durability  of  wearing 
surfaces,  we  must  anticipate  a  continued  and  indefinite 
pi^sgresa  in  this  direction — a  prc^pwss  which  must  evidently 
be  of  advantf^e,  whatever  may  be  the  direotiou  that  other 
changes  may  take. 

It  is  evident  that  this  adaptation  of  Hie  steam- 
engine  to  great  speed  of  piston  is  the  work  now  to  be 
done  by  the  engineer.  The  reqttisites  to  success  are 
obvious,  and  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Extreme  accuracy  in  proportions. 

3.  Perfect  accuracy  in  fitting  parts  to  each  other. 

3.  Absolute  symmetry  of  joomals. 

4.  Ample  area  and  maTimTiTTi  durability  of  rubbing  sur- 
faces. 

5.  Perfect  certainty  of  an  ample  and  continuous  lubrica- 
tion. 

6.  A  nicely  calculated  and  adjusted  balance  of  recipro- 
cating parts. 

7.  Security  against  injury  by  ehock,  whether  due  to  the 
presence  of  water  in  the  cylinder  or  to  looseness  of  running 
parts. 

8.  A  "  positive-motion  "  cut-off  gear. 

9.  A  powerful  hut  sensitive  and  accurately-working 
governor  determining  the  degree  of  expansion.* 

'  The  author  is  not  absolutely  confident  Ob  tbe  latter  point.  It  ma;  be 
found  more  economical  uid  Batisfaotorj,  ultimately,  to  determine  the  point 
of  oat-o£f  by  ut  automatic  apparatus  adjaating  the  eipansion-gear  bg  refer- 
enee  to  the  ileam-presture,  regulating  the  speed  by  attaching  the  governor 
elsewbere.    The  aatbor  has  denaed  Bereral  forma  of  ApparaKu  of  tb«  Und 
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10.  Well-balanced  valves  and  an  easy-working  valve-gear. 

11.  Small  volume  of  "  dead-space,"  "  clearance,"  and 
probably  considerable  "  compreasion." 

It  would  seem  sufficiently  evident  that  the  en^ne  with 
detachable  ("  drop  ")  cut-off  valve-gear  must,  sooner  or  later, 
become  an  obsolete  type,  although  the  sabstitution  of  eprings 
or  of  ateam-presBure  for  gravity  in  the  closing  of  the  de- 
tached valve  may  defer  greatly  this  apparently  inevitable 
change.  The  "  en^ne  of  the  future"  will  not  probably  be 
a  "  drop  cut-off  engine," 

As  regards  the  construction  of  the  engine  as  a  piece  of 
meohanism,  the  principles  and  practice  of  good  engineering 
are  precisely  the  same,  whether  applied  in  the  designing  of 
the  compound  or  of  the  ordinary  type  of  steam-engine. 
The  proportioning  of  the  two  machines  to  each  other  in 
such  manner  as  to  form  an  effective  whole,  by  procuring 
approximately  eqnal  amonnts  of  work  from  both,  is  the 
only  essential  peculiarity  of  compound-engine  design  which 
calls  for  especial  care,  and  the  method  of  securing  success 
in  practice  may  be  stated  to  be,  for  both  forms  of  engines, 
as  follows ; 

1.  A  good  design,  by  which  is  meant — 

a.  Correct  proportions,  both  in  general  dimensions  and 
in  arrangement  of  parts,  and  proper  forms  and  sizes  of  de- 
tails to  withstand  safely  the  forces  which  may  be  expected 
to  come  upon  them. 

b.  A  general  plan  which  emboilies  the  recognized  prac- 
tice of  good  engineering. 

c.  Adaptation  to  the  specific  work  which  it  is  intended 
to  perform,  in  size  and  in  efficiency.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  good  practice  dictates  the  use  of  a  comparatively  un- 
economical design. 

3.  Good  constraction,  by  which  is  meant — 

a.  The  use  of  good  materiaL 

b.  Accurate  workmanship. 

e.  Skillful  fitting  and  a  proper  "  assemblage  "  of  parts. 
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3.  Proper  cooDection  vith  its  work,  that  it  may  do  its 
work  under  the  conditions  a^amed  in  its  design. 

4.  Skillful  management  by  those  in  whose  hands  it  is 
placed. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that,  to  secure  maximum 
economical  efficiency,  steam  should  be  worked  at  as  high  a 
pressure  as  possible,  and  the  expansion  should  be  fixed  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  point  of  maximum  economy  for 
that  pressure.*  It  is  even  more  disadvantageous  to  cut  off 
too  short  than  to  "'follow'  too  far."  With  considerable 
expansion,  steam  -  jacketing  and  moderate  superheating 
should  he  adopted,  to  prevent  excessive  losses  by  internal 
condensation  and  reSvaporation;  and  expansion  should  take 
place  in  double  cylinders,  to  avoid  excessive  weight  of  parte, 
irregularity  of  motion,  and  great  loss  by  friction. 

External  surfaces  should  be  carefully  covered  by  non- 
conductors and  non-radiators,  to  prevent  losses  by  conduc- 
tion and  radiation  of  heat.  It  is  especially  necessary  to 
reduce  back-pressure  and  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  vacuum 
possible  without  overloading  the  air-pump,  if  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  the  maximum  efficiency  by  expansion,  and  it  then 
becomes  also  very  necessary  to  reduce  losses  by  **  dead- 
spaces  "  and  by  badly-adjuated  valves. 

The  piston-speed  should  be  as  great  as  can  be  sustained 
with  safety. 

The  expansion-valve  gear  sbonld  be  simple.  The  point 
of  cut-off  is  perhaps  best  determined  by  the  governor.  The 
valve  should  close  rapidly,  but  without  shock,  and  should  be 
balanced,  or  some  other  device  should  be  adopted  to  make 
it  easy  to  move  and  free  from  liability  to  cutting  or  rapid 


*  Id  general,  the  Dumber  of  timea  which  tlie  volume  of  steam  may  be 
eipacded  in  the  standard  aiugle-cjlinder,  bigh-presBure  engine  with  mEiz]- 
mum  economy,  ie  not  far  from  }  Vp,  where  F  ia  the  pressure  sa  poondB  per 
square  inch ;  it  nirel;  exceeds  0.76  V^.  This  ma;  be  exceeded  in  donble- 
C7liDder  engines. 
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The  governor  ehonld  act  promptly  and  powerfully,  and 
should  be  free  from  liability  to  oscillate,  and  to  thus  intro- 
dnoe  irregularities  which  are  sometimes  not  less  serious  than 
those  which  the  instrument  is  intended  to  prerent. 

Friction  should  be  reduced  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  care- 
ful provision  should  be  made  to  economize  lubricants  as 
well  as  f  ueL 

The  Principles  of  Steam-Boiler  Construction  are  exceed- 
ingly aimple;  and  although  attempts  are  almost  daily  made 
to  obtain  improved  results  by  varying  the  design  and  ar- 
rangement of  heating-surface,  the  beat  boilers  of  nearly  all 
makers  of  acknowledged  standing  are  practically  equal  in 
merit,  although  of  very  diverse  forms. 

In  making  boilers,  the  effort  of  the  engineer  should  evi- 
dently be : 

1.  To  secure  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  without 
permitting  dilution  of  the  products  of  combustion  by  excess 
of  air. 

3.  To  secure  as  high  temperature  of  furnace  as  possible. 

3.  To  BO  arrange  heating-surfaces  that,  without  cheob- 
ing  dranght,  the  available  heat  shall  be  most  completely 
taken  up  and  utilized. 

4.  To  make  the  form  of  boiler  such  that  it  shall  be 
oonstnicted  without  mechanical  difficulty  or  excessive  ex- 
pense. 

6.  To  ^ve  it  such  form  that  it  shall  be  durable,  under 
the  action  of  the  hot  gases  and  of  the  corroding  elements 
of  the  atmosphere. 

6.  To  make  every  part  accessible  for  cleaning  and  re- 
pairs. 

7.  To  make  every  part  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  in 
strength,  and  in  liability  to  loss  of  strength  by  wear  and 
tear,  so  that  the  boiler  when  old  shall  not  be  rendered  use- 
less by  local  defects. 

8.  To  adopt  a  reasonably  high  "  faotoi  of  safety  "  in 
proportioning  parts. 
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9.  To  provide  efficient  safety-valves,  Bteam-gaages,  and 
other  apporteaanceB. 

10.  To  secure  intelligest  and  very  careful  taaaagement. 

In  secnring  complete  combustion,  the  first  of  these  de- 
siderata, an  ample  supply  of  lur  and  its  thorough  intennizt- 
ure  with  the  combustible  elements  of  the  fuel  are  essential; 
for  the  second — high  temperature  of  furnace — it  is  necessary 
that  the  air-snpply  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  that  absolutely 
needed  to  give  complete  combustion.  The  efficiency  of  a 
boiler  in    making  heat  available  is  measured  by 

in  which  E  represents  the  ratio  of  heat  utilised  to  the  whole 
calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  T  is  the  fnmace-temperature, 
T'  the  temperature  of  the  chimney,  and  t  that  of  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  higher  the  furnace-temperature  and  the  lower  - 
that  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  heat 
available.  It  is  further  evident  that,  however  perfect  the 
combustion,  no  heat  can  be  utilized  if  either  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  chimney  approximates  to  that  of  the  furnace,  or 
if  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  reduced  by  dilution 
approximately  to  that  of  the  boiler.  Concentration  of  heat 
in  the  furnace  is  secured,  in  some  oases,  by  special  expedi- 
ents, as  by  heating  the  entering  lur,  or  as  in  the  Siemens 
gaB-fumace,  heating  both  the  combustible  gases  and  the  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  Detached  fire-brick  furnaces  have 
an  advantage  over  the  "  fire-boxes  "  of  steam-boilers  in  theii 
higher  temperature;  surrounding  the  fire  with  non-conduct- 
ing and  highly  heated  surfaces  is  an  effective  method  of 
securing  high  fomace-temperature. 

In  arran^ng  heating-surface,  the  effort  should  be  to  im- 
pede the  draught  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  to  place  them 
that  the  circulation  of  water  within  the  boiler  should  be 
free  and  rapid  at  every  part  reached  by  the  hot  gases.  The 
directions  of  circulation  of  water  on  the  one  side  and  of  gas 
on  the  other  side  the  sheet  should,  whenever  possible,  be 
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opposite.  The  cold  water  ahoald  enter  where  the  cooled 
gaees  leave,  and  the  steam  should  be  taken  off  farthest 
from  that  point.  The  temperature  of  chimney-gases  has 
thus  been  reduced  in  practice  to  less  than  300°  Fahr.,  and 
an  efficiency  equal  to  0.75  to  0.80  the  theoretical  has  been 
attained. 

The  extent  of  heating-enrfaoe  amply,  in  all  of  the  best 
forms  of  boiler,  determines  the  efficiency,  and  in  them  the 
disposition  of  that  surface  seldom  affects  it  to  any  great 
extent.  The  area  of  heating-surface  may  also  be  varied 
within  very  wide  limits  without  very  greatly  modifying 
efficiency.  A  ratio  of  39  to  1  in  flue  and  30  to  1  in  tubular 
boilers  represents  the  relative  area  of  heating  and  grate 
surfaces  as  chosen  in  the  practice  of  the  best-known  builders. 

The  material  of  the  boiler  should  be  tough  and  ductile 
iron,  or,  better,  a  soft  steel  containing  only  sufficient  carbon 
to  insure  melting  in  the  crucible  or  on  the  hearth  of  the 
melting-furnace,  and  so  little  that  no  danger  may  esist  of 
hardening  and  cracking  nnder  the  action  of  sadden  and 
great  changes  of  temperature. 

Where  iron  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  somewhat 
hard,  but  homogeneous  and  tough,  quality  for  the  fire-box 
sheets  or  any  part  exposed  to  flames. 

The  factor  of  safety  is  invariably  too  low  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  never  too  high  in  Europe.  Foreign  builders  are 
more  careful  in  this  matter  than  our  makers  in  the  United 
States.  The  boiler  should  be  built  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
pressure  at  least  six  times  the  proposed  working-pressore  ; 
as  the  boiler  grows  weak  with  age,  it  should  be  occasionally 
tested  to  a  pressure  far  above  the  working-pressure,  which 
latter  should  be  reduced  gradually  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  safety.  In  the  United  States,  the  factor  of  safety  is 
seldom  more  than  four  in  the  new  boilers,  frequently  much 
less,  and  even  this  is  reduced  practically  to  one  and  a  third 
by  the  operation  of  our  inspection-laws. 

The  principles  just  enunciated  are  those  geoerally,  per- 
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haps  imiTersally,  aooepted  principles  which  are  stated  in  all 
text-books  of  science  and  of  steam-engineering,  and  are  ac- 
cepted by  both  en^neers  and  men  of  science. 

These  principles  are  correct,  and  the  deductions  which 
have  been  here  formulated  are  rigidly  exact,  as  applied  to 
all  types  of  heat-engine  in  use  ;  and  they  lead  us  to  the  de- 
termination, in  all  cases,  of  the  "  modulus  "  of  efficiency  of 
the  en^ne,  L  e.,  to  the  calculation  of  the  ratio  of  its  actual 
efficiency  to  that  efficiency  which  it  wcinld  have,  were  it 
absolutely  free  from  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation, 
or  other  method  of  loss  of  heat  or  waste  of  power,  by  fric- 
tion of  parts  or  by  shock 

The  best  modem  marine  compound  engines  sometimes, 
as  we  have  seen,  consume  as  little  as  two  pounds  of  coal  per 
horse-power  and  per  hour  ;  but  this  k  bat  about  one-tenth 
the  power  derivable  from  the  fuel,  were  all  its  heat  thor- 
oughly utilized.  This  loss  may  be  divided  thus :  70  per 
cent,  rejected  in  exhausted  steam  ;  20  per  cent,  lost  by  con- 
duGtioa  and  radiation  and  by  faults  of  mechanism  and  de- 
sign ;  and  only  the  10  per  cent,  remaining  is  utilized.  Thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnace  is  usually  lost 
in  the  chimney,  and  of  the  remainder,  which  enters  the  en- 
fpne,  20  per  cent,  at  most  is  all  which  we  can  hope  to  save 
any  portion  of  by  improvements  effected  in  our  best  exist- 
ing type  of  steam-engine.  It  has  already  been  shown  how 
the  engineer  can  best  proceed  in  attempting  this  economy. 
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Great  Britain.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  iSi. 
BROOKE,  Rrv.  S.  ,4.— Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  M.A.    Edited  by. 
I.  Uniform   with    Robertson's    Sermons.     2  vols.      With   Sleel 

Portrait,     ^s.  dd. 
II.  Library  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Svo,  121. 
111.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.,  Svo,  6^. 
The  Fight  of  Faith.     Sermons  preached  on  var 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  71.  6d. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Life.    Third  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  5/. 
Theology  in  the  English  Poets.— Co wpcc,  Coleridge,  Words. 

worth,  and  Burns.     Fifth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  51. 
Christ  In  Modem  Life.     Sixteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
Sermons.    First  Series.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Sj. 
Sermons.    Second  Series.     Sixth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  51. 
BROIVN,  Rev.y.  Baldwin,  J.^.— The  Higher  Life.     Its  Reality, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.      Sixth  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  51. 
Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  at.  6rf. 
The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.    A  Book  for  Voung  Men  of 
Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  31.  6rf. 
BROWN,  Horatio  F.—l,lte  on  the  Lagoons.    With  two  Illustrations 

and  Map.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
BROWNE,  H.  /.— Reason  and  Religioua  Belief.     Crown  Svo, 
y.  6d. 
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BUMFUS,  A.  ^.— New  Social  Teachings.    Small  crown,  Svo,  51. 

BURDETT,  Henry  C— Help  In  Sickness— Where   to  Go  and 
What  to  Do.     Crown  8yo,  is.  dd. 
Helps  to  Health.     The  Habitalion— The  Nursery— The  School- 
room and— The  Person.    With  a  Chapter  on  Pleasure  and  Heallli 
Resorts.     Crown  8vo,  li.  dd. 

BURKE,  The  Laii  Very  Rev.  T.  A".— Hla  Life.  By  W.  J.  FiTZ- 
PATRICK,    a  vols.     With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  301. 

BURTON,  Mrs.  Richard.—Ths  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land.     Post  Svo,  61. 

CAPES,  y.  ^.— The  Church  of  the  Apostles!  an  Historical 
Inquiry.     Demy  Svo,  gj. 

CARPENTER,  W.  £.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  ^.^.i'..  ^/i:.— The  Principles 
o(  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  aod  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morhid 
Conditions.    Illustiated.     Sixth  Edition.     Svo,  lit. 

Catholic  Dictionary.  Coutiiining  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Kites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religions  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  By  William  E.  Addis  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.A.    Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  z\s. 

CHEYNE,  Rev.  T.  ^— The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Translated 
with  Critical  J^otes  and  Dissertations.  3  vols.  Third  Edition, 
Demy  8vo,  257. 

Circulating  Capital.  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Money.     An  Essay  by  an  East  India  Merchant.     Small  crown 

fZ.i/ff-4  ^71 —  Elements    of    Geometry.     Translated     by     Dr. 

Kaikes.     With  145  Figures.     Crown  Svo,  4J.  bd. 
CLAPPERTON,   Jane   ff«m(.  — Scientific   Meliorism   and   the 

Evolution  of  Happiness.    Large  crown  Svo,  Si.  fid, 
CLARKE,  Rev.  Htnry  James,  ^.A'.C— The  Fundamental  Science. 

Demy  Svo,  loj.  dd, 
CLAYDEN,  P.  W.— Samuel  Sharpe.     Egyptologist  and  Translator 

of  the  Bible.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CLIFFORD,  Samut/.—'Wiia.t  Think  Te  of  the  ChrUt?    Crown 

CLODD,  Edward,  F.R.A.S.—Tha  Childhood  of  the  World  :  a 
Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times,  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  31. 

A  Specinl  Edition  for  Sclioola.     11, 
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CLODD,  Edward,  F.R.A.S.—coiilittutd. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  Account  of 
the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Mjths  and  Legends.  Eighth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  5J. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     \s.  dd. 


COGHLAN;  y.  Coli,  D.D.—Ths  Modern  Pharisee  and  other 
Sermons.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  "]:.  6d, 


COLERIDGE,  i'o^a.— Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

Edited  by  her  Daughter.     With  Index.     Cheap  Edition.     With 
Portrait,     ^s.  dd. 

Collects  Exemplified.  Being  Illustrations  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  By  the 
Author  of  "A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels."  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson.     Crown  8vo,  y. 

CONNELL,  A.  A".— Discontent  and  Danger  in   India.     Small 
crown  Svo,  y.  dd. 
The  Economic  Revolution  of  India.    Crown  8vo,  41.  dd. 

COOK,  Ki>tingaU.—T&Va^T%  of  Jesus.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  2&r. 

CORY,  William.— h.  Guide  to  Modern  English  HUlory.  Part  I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX.  Demy  8vo,  ^.  Pait  II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  151. 


'  India  in  Transition. 

COUTTS,  Francis  Burditt  Afonej-.—'Ihe  Training  of  the  Instinct 
of  Love.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Thsing,  M.  A. 
Small  crown  8vo.  is.  td, 
COX,  Rev.  Sir  George  IV.,  MA.,  Bart.— The   Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations.     New  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  i6j. 
Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and 
Ansfirer.     New  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Comparative  Myth- 
ology and  Folk-Lore.    Second  Edition.    Crown8vo.    7^.61/. 
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COX,  Rtv.  Sir  G.   W.,  M.A.,  Bari.,  and  JONES,  Eustace  Hattcn.— 

Popular    Romances    of    tbe   Middle    Ages.     Third 

Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

COX,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.—K  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job, 

Wilh  a  Translation.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  151. 

Salvator  Muodl;  or,  ;is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men  ?    Tenth 

Edition,     Croivn  8vo,'5j. 
The  Larger  Hope.     A  Sequel  to  "Salvator   Mundi."    Second 

Edition,      l6mo,  is. 
The  Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  e:<pository. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j, 
Balaam.     An  Exposition  and  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Miracles.     An  Argument  and  a  Challenge.     Crown  &10,  2s.  6d. 
CRA  VEN,  Mrs.—K  Year's  Meditations.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
CRAWFORD,  OiiwrW.— Portugal,  Old  and  New.     With  Illustra- 

tiona  and  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
CROZIER,   John  Bcaiiie,   MB. -The   Religion  of   the   Future. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
CUNNINGHAM,  W.,  ^.i).— Politics  and  Economics :  An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  together 
with  a  survey  of  Recent  Legislation.    Crown  Svo,  %s. 
DANIELL,  Ciarmont.— The  Gold  Treasure  of  India.     An  Inquiry 
into  its  Amoimt,  the  Cause  of  its  Accumulation,  and  the  Proper 
Means  of  using  it  as  Money.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
Discarded  Silver :  a  Plan  for  its  Use  as  Money.     Small  crown, 
Svo,  21. 
Darkness  and  Dawn  :   tlie  Peaceful  Birth  of  a  New  Age.      Small 

crown  Svo,  2s.  bd. 
DAVIDSON,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D.— Canon  of  the  Bible; 
lis  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations.  Third  and  Revised 
Edition,  Small  crown  Svo,  51. 
The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment compared  wilh  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds,      Small  crown  Svo,  3J.  6J. 

DAWSON,  Geo.,  M.A.    Prayers,  with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited   by  his  Wife.      First    Series.      Ninth    Edition.      Crown 

Svo,  Jt.  6rf. 
Prayers,  with  a.  Discourse  on  Prayer.    Edited  by  Gborge 

St.  Clair.     Second  Series.     Crown  Svo,  6r. 
Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions, 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Sermons  on   Daily   Life   and  Duty.     Edited  by  hjs  Wife. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  61. 
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DAWSON,  do.,  M.A.—iontinuid.- 

The    Authentic     Gospel,    and    other  Sermons.      Edited    by 

Geok:;e  St.  Clair,  F.G.y.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
Three  Books  of  Goii  :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 

Sermons  edited  by  Geoege  St.  Clair,  F.G.S.     Croivn  8vo,  6j. 
Biographical  Lectures.    Edited  by  George  St.  Clair,  F.G.S- 

Lai^e  crown,  8vo,  ^s.  bd. 
DE  JONCOURT,  Madatne  ^/anV.— Wholesome  Cooliery.    Thitd 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  31.  dd. 
Democracy  in  the  Old  World   and  the  New.     By  Ihe  Author 

of  "The  Suez  Canal,  Ihe  Eastern  Question,  and  Abyssinia,"  etc. 

Small  crown  8vo,  2J.  6rf. 
DENT,  Bastings  C— A  Tear  in  Brazil.     With  1 1  lustrations.     Demy 

8vo,  iSi. 
Discourse  on   the  Shedding,  of  Blood,  and  The  La'ws  of 

■War.    Demy  8vd,  is.  bd. 
DOUGLAS,  Rev.  Htrman.~VD.\Q  the  Deep  ;  or,  Tlie  Wonders  of  tlie 

Lord's  Person.     Crown  8vo,  zj.  6rf. 


Studies    in    Literature,    1789-1877,      Thitd   Edition.    Laige 

post  8vo,  (>s, 
DU  MONCEL,  CBunt.-~T^%  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 

the  Phonograph.      With  74  Illustrations.      Third  Edition. 

Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 
DURUY,  rKior.— History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Mahaffy.    With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.    410. 

Vols.  I. — V.  in  10  parts,  301.  each  vol. . 
EDGEWORTH,  F.   K.— Mathematical  Psychics.     An  Essay  on 

■'      '      '"    ■■  n  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.     Demy  8vo, 


the  Appiica 
^s.  6d.  - 


Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  Present 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vincial Law,  and  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.     Crown  8vo, 

Education  Library.     Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  ;— 

An    Introduction    to    the     History    of    Educational 

Theories.     By  Oscar    Browning,    M.A.     Second  Edition. 

31.  6d. 
Old  Greek  Education.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     31.  5rf. 
School  Management.     Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 

of  Education,  Organization  and  Discipline.    By  Joseph  Landon. 

Fourth  Edition,     bs. 
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EDWARDES,  The  Laii  Major-Gmtral  Sir  Herbirt  S.,  K.C.B.,  &-^.-~ 

Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of.    By  his  Wife. 

Z  vols.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 
ELSDALE,  /f.fHrf'.— Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylla,  Crown  8vo,  is. 
EL  YOT,  Sir  TAomas.— tile  Boke  named  the  Gouemour.    Edited 

from  the  First  Edition  of  1531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen' 

Ceoft,  M.A.,  Bamster-at-Law.     2  vols.     Fcap.  4to,  soj. 
Emerson's  (Ralph  Waldo)  Life.    By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

English  Copyright  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Ciown  8vo,  61. 
Enoch  the  Prophet.     The  Book  of.     Archbishop  Laorencb's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Evolution  of 

Christianity."    Crown  8vo,  $!, 
Eranus.     A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  is. 
EVANS,    Mai-k.—Ttia  Story   of  Our  Father's   Love,  told  to 

Children.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Four  Illustrations. 

Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  dif. 
"Fan  Kwae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 
Faith  of  the  Unlearned,  The.    Authority,  apart  from  the  Sanction 

of  Reason,  an  Insufficient  Basis  for  It.     By  "One  Unlearned." 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
FEIS,    J^ci?*.— Shakspere  and    Montaigne.  _    An   Endeavour  to 

Explain  the  Tendency  of  Hamlet  from  Allusions  in  Contemporary 

Works.     Crown  Svo,  Jj. 
FLECKER,  Rev.  £'/ics«-.— Scripture  Onomalology.    Being  Critical 

Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  31.  fi.i. 
FLOREDICE,  W.  H.—Pl  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.     Small 

crown  8vo,  S^- 
Frank  Leward.     Edited  by  Charles  Bampton.     Crown  Svo,  "js.  M. 
FULLER,Rev.  Morris.— The  Lord's  Day ;  or.  Christian  Sunday. 

Its    Unity,    History,    Pliilosophy,    and    Perpetual    Obligation. 

Sermons.     Demy  8vo,  101.  W. 
C.iRDINER,    Samutl   R.,   and   y.   BASS   MULLINGER,   M.A.— 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.  Second 

Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  gj. 
GARDNER,  Dorsey.—Q-\xsXte  Bras,  Ligny,   and  Waterloo.    A 

Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.     With  Maps  and 

Plans.     Demy  8vo,  161. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investigation 
of  Chapters  I. -IX.  By  a  Septuagenarian  Benefice<l  Presbyter. 
Demy  Svo.     lot.  &/. 
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GEORGE,  J/^iiry.— progress  and  Poverty  !  An  Inquiry  inlo  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  Increase  of  Wuit  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  js.  td.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  21.  bd.  Also  a 
Cheap  Edition.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  Paper  covers,  u. 
Social  Problems.  Fourth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  51.  Cheap 
Edition.     Paper  covers,  \s. 

GLANVILL,  >rf/i.— Scepsis  Sclentiflca  ;  or,  Confesl  Ignorance, 
the  Way  to  Science ;  in  an  Essay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing 
and  Confident  Opinion.  Edited,  with  Introductory  Essay,  by 
John  Owen.     Elzevir  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6j. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  phrases.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium 
Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

CLOVER,  R,  M.A.—'EtX.&m-plA  Latina.  A  First  Construing  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

GOLDSMID,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  ^.P.— Memoir  of. 
With  Portrait.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

GOQDENOUGH,  Cemmodan  J.  C— Memoir  of,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  his  Widow.  With  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 

GORDON,  Major-Gcnl.  C.  C  — His  Jouraals  at  Kartoum. 
Printed  from  the  original  MS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  Egmont  Hake.  Portrait,  2  Maps,  and  30  Illustrations. 
Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  2IJ.  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  1  vol.,  6s. 
Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.  A  Facsimile  of  the  last 
Journal  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon.  Repro- 
duced by  Photo- lithi^raphy.  Imperial  410,  ^3  31. 
Events  In  the  Life  of.    Crown  Svo,  51. 

COSSE,  £rfma»i/.— -Studies   la   the   Literature  of    Northern 
Europe.    New  Edition.    Large  crown  Svo,  61. 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies.    A  Contiibution  to  the  Histoiy 
of  English  Poetry.     Demy  Svo,  lot.  (td. 

COULD,  Rtv.  S.  Baring,  ^.^.— Germany,  Present  and  Past. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,      Large  crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

GaVAN,   Major   Walter  E.—A.   IvanoEC's  Huaslan   Grammar. 

(16th   Edition.)     Translated,  enlaiged,  and  arranged  for  use  of 

Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo,  6j'. 
CO  IVER,  Lard  Ronald.   My  Reminiscences.  Miniature  Edition, 

printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  loj,  dil. 
Last   Days  of  Mary   Antoinette.      An   Historical    .'^kclcli. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Fcap.  4I0,  loj.  (>d. 
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COWER,  lerd  li<mald.—amtinutd. 

Notes  of  a  Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 
1884.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  M. 


The   Social   Problem    In    its   Economic,    Moral,    and 
Political  Aspects.    DemySvo. 
CXEV,  Jiouiland.— In  Sunny  Switzerland.    A  Tale  of  Six  Weeks. 
Second  Edilion.      Small  crown  8vo,  JJ. 
Ondenblumen  and  other  Stories.     Small  crown  Svo,  y. 
GRIMLEY,  Rm>.  If.  M,  ^^,— Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on 
the  Sptritual    Body,  the  Unseen  World,  and    the 
Divine  Humanity.     Fourth  Edition.     Croivn  Bvo,  6i. 
GUSTAFSOM,  ^to.— The  Foundation  of  Death.     Third  Edition, 
Crown  Svo,  51. 
Some  Thoughts  on   Moderation.     Reprinted  from  a  Paper 
read  a[  the  Reeve  Mission  Room,  Manchester  Square,  June  S, 


HABCKEL,  Prof.  Ernst.— IXi.%  History  ot  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols.  Third  Edition,  Post 
Bvo,  321. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Z  vols.     Poet  Svo,  32^, 

A  Visit  to  Ceylon,    Post  Svo,  71.  (>d. 

Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching.     With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  T.  H,  Hi;xLEY,  F,R.S.     Crown  Svo,  5/. 
IIalf-Crown  Series  ;— 

A  Lost  Love,     By  Anna  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen], 

Sister  Dora  :  a  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdalb. 

True  'Words  for  Brave  Men  :  a  Book  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
By  the  late  Charles  Kingslbv, 

Notes  of  Travel :  being  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Count  Vojj 
MOLTKE. 

English  Sonnets.     Collected  and  Arranged  by  J.  Dennis. 

Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H, 
Bavnes. 
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HAWEIS,  Rev.  H.  R.,  J/. ^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Fauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The  Sabbath.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 

ArrowTS  In  the  Air.    Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
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Henri  Perreyve  and  hla  Counsels,  to  the  Sick.    Small 

One  and  a  Half   in  Norway.    A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer.     By 

Eitiier  and  Both.     Small  crown  Svo,  3s.  W. 
O'NEIL,  the  late  Rci>.  Lord.— Setmons.     With  Memoir  and  Portrait. 

Crown  Svo,  61. 
Essays  and  Addresses.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 
Only   Passport   to   Heaven,   The,     By  One  who  has   it,     Smnil 

crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 
OSBORNE,  Rev.  JK  ^.— The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text, 

Crown  Svo,  51. 
OTTLEV,  H.  Bickerstelh.~T:\i^  Great  Dilemma.    Christ  His  Own 

Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.    Six  Lectures.    Second  Edition, 

Crown  Svo,  31.  td. 
Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby, 

Westminster,     Marlborough,     The     Charterhouse. 

Crown  Svo,  6j. 
OWEN,  F.  M.—loh-a  Keats !  a  Study.     Crown  Svo,  fa. 
Across  the  Hilla,    Sinall  crown  Svo,  xs.  dd. 
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OWEN,  Rev.  Robert,  5.Z?.— Sanctorale  Catbollcum;  or,  Book  of 
Saints.    With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetica!,  md  Historical.    Demy 
8vo,  i8j. 
OXENHAM,  Ren.  F.  Nutcombe.—VihKl  is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punlsfiment.     Part  II.     Being  an  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenisl  Councils. 
Crown  Svo,  2J.  6d. 
OXONIENSIS.  —  Romanism,    Protestantism,    Anglicanism. 
Being  a  Layman's  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day.    Togethct 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Liltledale's  "Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."    Crown  Svo,  y.  dd. 
PALMER,   the   late    Wiffiaw.— Notes  of   a  Visit  to   Russia   in 
1840-1841.     Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  Si.  6rf. 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptured  Sarcopliagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownixiw,  M.A,  With  Coloured  Plates,  folio,  4ZJ'.,  or  with 
Plain  Plates,  folio,  jSj. 
Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  ds.  ;  vellum,  ^s.  td.  each  volume. 

The  Poetical  "Works  of  John  Milton.    2  vols. 
.     I-etters  and  Journals  of  Jonathan  Swift.     Selected  and 
edited,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Hater, 
Reprinted  from  the  First  Edition.    Edited  by  Richard  GARNerr. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Jonathan  S'wlft. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  STANLEY  Lane-Poole  and 
Portrait. 

English  Sacred  Lyrics. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses.  Edited  by  Edmund 
Gosse. 

Selections  from  Milton's  Prose  'Writings.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Myers. 


English  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  bj  Oswald  Crawfijrd. 
English  Lyrlcjs. 
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Parchment  LibT^iy—cnaiiKued. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  md  Annotated  by  George  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller, 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Byaghe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Year.  Thoughts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portiait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shalispere's  "Works.     Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes, 


Q.  Horati  Flaccl  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam, 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Sambourne, 

Shakapere's  Sonnets.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.     With  a 
Frontispiece   etched  by  Leopold   Lowenstam,   after  the  Deatli 
Mask. 
English   Odes.     Selected  by  Edmund   Gosse.    With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thornycroft,  A.K.A. 
Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.     By  Thomas  k  Kempis.     A 
revised  Translation.    With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 
Poems :   Selected  from  Percy  Bysske  Shelley,     Dedicated  to 
Ladjr  Shelley.     With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece, 
*,*  The  abovevolumesmayalsobehad  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 
rARSLOE,    yosifih.—Oxxr    Railways,       Sketches,    Historical    and 
Descriptive.     With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo,  6i. 
PASCAL,   Blaise.— Ths  Thoughts  of.     Translated  from  the  Teit  of 
Auguste  Molinier,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Large  crown  8vo,  witli 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  paichmeni  antique,  or 
cloth,  121.  ;  vellum,  151. 
PAUL,  Alexander. — Short  Parliaments.    A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  Jt.  fxi. 
PAUL,  C.  A>^an.— Biographical  Sketches.     Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.     Second  Edition,    Crown  8vo,  js.  Cu.. 
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PESCHEL,   Dr.    Oscar.—Tcia  Races  of   Man   and   their  Geo- 
graphical   Distribution.      Second   Edition.     La^e  crovm 

PHIPSOl^,    £.— The   Animal   Lore  of   Shakspeare's   Time. 

Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.    Large 

post  8vo,  gj. 
PJDGEON,  D.—An  Engineer's  Holiday  ;   or,  Notes  of  a  Round 

Trip  from  Long,  o"  to  o°.      New  and  Cheaper  EdiiioD.     I^i^e 

crown  8vo,  71.  6rf. 
Old  'World  Questions  and  New  "World  Answers.   Second 

Edition.     Large  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
Plain  Thoughts  for  Man.     Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  Forester's 

Hall,  Clcrkcnwell,  during  the  London  Mission,  1SS4.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  ir.  6rf;  paper  covers,  is. 
POE,  Edgar  ■4//fl«.— "Works  of.     With  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir 

1^  Richard  Henry  Stoddard.    In  6  vols.    With  Frontispieces 

and  Vignettes.     Large  crown  8vo,  6j.  each. 


PRICE,  Prof.  Bonamy.  —  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Economy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Largo 


Genesis.  By  the  Rev,  T.  Whjtelaw,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F,  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Ptof.  R.  A, 
REDFORit,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  (he  Right  Rev.  H.  Cor- 
TERiLt.,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelav^,  M.A.     Eighth  Edition. 

Exodus.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.     With  Homilies  by 

Rev.  -    "--    -        "    ■■ "  ■      "    -   '-    • 

Rev.  ] 

Edition,    3  vols., 

Leviticus.      .       ....    _..  .    _ _,    .      ..... 

Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Cr.ARKsoN,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridce, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar      Fourlh  Edition.     151. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — continued. 

Numbers,  By  the  Rev.  E.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  Ihe  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binhie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
pROUT,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  yoUKC,  Eev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fourili 
Edition.  151. 
Deuteronomy.     By  the  Rev.  W,  L.  Alexander,  D.D.     With 


pRESSENse,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A. ;  and  an  Inlrodnclioa  by  (he  Rev,  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Filih  Edition.     121.61/. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  MoRisoN,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Muir, 
M.A.i  Rev.  W.  F.  Adenev,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J,  THOMSON,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     loi.  M. 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev,  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Daib,     Siith  Edition,     151. 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  WilhHomilies 
by  the  Rev.  E,  DE  PRESSENSfi,  D.D.,  Rev.  J,  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev, 
J.  Urquhart,     Fourth  Edition,     igj, 

1  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Bajiker,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  R. 
Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Whitfield, 
M.A.,  ajid  Rev.  Richard  Glover,     ly. 

Kzra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  Rev,  Capon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A,,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B,,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W, 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev,  F,  Hastings,  Rev,  W,  Dinwiddib, 
LL,B,,  Rev,  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell,  M.A,     Sixth  Edition,     i  vol.,  iw.  W, 

Jeremiah.  (Vol.  I.)  By  the  Rev,  T,  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With 
Homilies  by  the  Rev.  W,  F,  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev,  A,  F.  Moir, 
Ht.A.,  Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  j.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev. 
D.  Young,  6. A.     Seeand  Edition,     151, 

Jeremiah  (Vol,  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  Rev.  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  T.  R.  Thomson, 
BI.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A,  F,  Muir,  M,A., 
Rev,  S,  Conway,  B.A,,  Rev,  D.  Young,  B,A.     i«,  ' 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The,    (New  Teslament  Series.) 

St.  Mark.  By  Veiy  Rev.  E.  Bickeesteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field. Wilh  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof, 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL,B.,  Rev.  A.  MoiE,  and   Rev.  R.  Gbeen.      Fourlh 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  snd  Wells. 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.Clarkson,  B.A.     Second  Edition. 

3  vols.,  2U. 

I.  Corinthians.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.  D.     Wilh 

Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chaocelloc  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D,D.,  Rev.  D.  Fkasbr,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Huendall,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  H.  Beemner,  B.D. 
Second  Ediiion,     Price  151. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farrae,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Preb.  E.  Huxtable.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Ei-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev.  David  Thomas, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev. 
E.  Huendall,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  ^LA.,  Rev. 
R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Edgae,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Croskerrv,  D.D,    Price  zis. 

Ephesians,  Fhillipians,  and  Colosslans.     By  the  Rev.  Prof. 

W,  G.  Blackie,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  G. 

G.  FiNDiAY,  B.A.     With  Homilies  by  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D., 

Rev.   R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.   R.  Finlayson,  B.A.,  Rev. 

W,  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  T.  Croskeery,  D.D.,  Rev. 

E.    S.   Prout,   M.A.,    Rev,    Canon    Vsenon    Button,    and 

Rev.  U.  R.  Thomas,  D.D.     Price  zu. 
PUMCHARD,  E.  G.,  Z'.Z).— Christ  of  Contention.    Three  Essays. 

Fcap.  8™,  21. 
ruSEY,    i?n— Sermons    for    the    Church's    Seasons    from 

Advent  to  Trinity.     Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 

of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie  P.Usey,  Vi.Tl.     Crown  8vo,  Ji. 
RANKE,  Leopold  wa.— Universal  History.     The  oldest  Historical 

Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.     Edited  by  G.  W,  Prothero. 

Demy  Svo,  ids. 
Realities  of  the  Future  Life.     Small  crown  Svo,  i^.  &/. 


REYNOLDS,   Rev.  J.   fT.— The  Supernatural    in   Nature.     A 

Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Sciences     Third  Edition,  Revised 
(md  Enlarged.     Demy  Svo,  I4r, 
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REYNOLDS,  Rev.  J.  W.—iontinuid. 

The    Mystery  of   Miracles.     Third    and    Enki^ed    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  6^. 
The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.     Demy 

RIBOT,  Prof.  ?2.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its   Consequences.     Second  Edition. 
Lai^e  crown  Evo,  91. 
RIMMER,  WUHam,  ^A— Art  Anatomy,    A  Portfolio  of  Si  Plates. 

Folio,  7<w.,nett. 
ROBERTSON,   The  lalt  Rev.  F.   IV.,  M.A.—X-ite  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.     With  Steel  Porlraii. 
Crown  8vo,  j!.  (xl. 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,     lis, 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  l  vol.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series,     Small  crown  8vd,  y.  dd.  each. 
The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.     Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     Small 
crown  8vo,  3^-  (>d. 
Notea  on  Genesis.   New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo, 

y.td. 
Expository    Lectures   on   St.    Paul's   Epistles   to   the 

Corinthians.     A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 
Lectures  and  Addresses,  ivith  other  Literary  Remains.    A  New 

Edition.      Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 
An  Analysis  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."    (Dedicated 

by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcap.  8vo,  21.  61/. 
The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half  morocco. 
*(.*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  frambg, 
can  be  had,  it.  6rf. 
ROMANES,  G.  J.  —  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.    With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on   Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,   F.R.S, 
Demy  8vo,  lii. 
Rosmini's  Origin   of    Ideas.      Translated  from  the   Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SuW  erigint  delle  idee.     3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloih,  i6j.  each. 
Rosmini's  Psychology.     3  vols.     Demy  8vo.     [Vols.  I,  and  II.  now 

ready,  i6j.  each. 
Rosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  o( 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliographv,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thouas  Davidson.  Demy  8vo,  161. 
RULE,  Matiin,  M.A.  —  The  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britalns.    a  vols.     DemySvo,  3W. 
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SAMUEL,  Syi/nty  J/.— Jewish  Life  In  the  East.  Small  cronn 
8to,  y.  6d. 

SASTOSIUS,  ErttatiHC—Three  Months  in  the  Soudan,  With 
1 1  Full-page  IllustrMioiis.     Demy  Svo,  14;. 

SAVCE,  Rev.  ArcAiiald  Bmry.—lniToAxxctioTi  to  the  Science  of 
Language,     z  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  Svo,  zii. 

SCOONES,  W.  Bafthti.—TQm:  Centuries  of  English  I.etters : 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  ty  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  ihe 
Pastoa  Letters  to  the  Present  Time.  Thkd  Edition.  Laigo 
crown  Svo,  6j, 

,v/7r,  PROF.  CEEMA/JV.—Bacma.ty  Phthisis  of  the  Lungs. 
Translated  and  edited  for  English  Practitioners  by  William 
Henry  Weddell,  M.R.C.S.     Demy  Svo,  loj.  6d. 

SHILLITO,  Reii.  >J5>A.— Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
ajid  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  31.  dd. 

SWMEY,  Algernon.— h.'Bx\\»-vi.  By GiikTRtJDE M.  Ireland  Black- 
BURNE,     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superiof  of  the  Sistere  of  Charily  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx."    Cheap  Edition,     Lai^e  crown  Svo,  41.  bd. 

SKINNER,Jamts.—K  Memoir.    Bythe  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder." 
With  a   Preface  by   the  Rev.  Canon   Carter,   and    Portrait. 
Large  crown,  7j,  ftd. 
*,•  Also  a  cheap  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  W. 

S.MITH,  Edward,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  Z'.^. 3'. —Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

.SMITH,  Sir  W.  Ciisach,  Bar/.— Out  War  Ships.  A  Naval  Essay. 
Crown  Svo,  51. 

Spanish  Mystics.     By  the  Editor  of  "  Many  Voices."     Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Specimens  of  English  prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Ma- 
caulay.  Selected  and  Annotated,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  Large  crown  Svo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  parchment  antique  or  cloth,  12.!.  ;  vellum,  15J. 

SPEDDH^G,  j^w;i,— Reviews  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
Svo,  121.  &/. 
Evenings  with  a  Reviewfer ;  or,  Macaulay  and  Bacon. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venabi.es,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo,  ifo. 

STAFFER,  /"mi/. —Shakespeare  and  Classical  AnUqulty  : 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakespeare's  Flays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J,  Carey,     Large  post  Svo,  i2j. 
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STATHAM,  F.  Kcgiiiaid.—FTOO  Thought  and  Truth  Thought. 

A  Contribution  lo  ao  Existing  Argument,     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
STE  VENSOy,  Rev.  W.  K—nymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  Hymn  Book  consists  of  Three  Parts :— I.  For  Public 
Worship. — II,  For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — III, 
For  Children,  Small  Edition,  Cloth  limp,  lorf.  ; 
cloth  boards,  is.  Large  Type  Editiom.  Cloth  limp, 
11.  3J. ;  cloth  boards,  ts,  &/. 
Stray  Papers  on  Education,  and  Scenes  from  School  Life.    By  B.  II. 

Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo,  31.  6tl. 
STKEA  TFEILD,  Kev.  G.  S.,  ^/.^.—Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes. 

Large  crown  8vo,  71.  dd. 
STRECKER-WISLICEA'US.—OTganicCheTaiatTY.   Translated  and 

Etlited,   with   Extensive   Additions,   by   W,   K.   Hodgkinson, 

Ph.D.,  and  A,  J.  Greenaway,  F,I.C.     Second   and  cheaper 

Edition.    Demy  Svo,  121.  6d. 
Suakin,  1885 ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaifrn  of  this  year.     By  an 

Officer  who  was  there.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6J, 
SULLY,    yamts,    jl/;^.— Pessimism  !    a   History    and    a   Criticism, 

Second  Edition,     Demy  8vo,  14J. 
Sunshine  and  Sea.    A  Yachting  Visit  to  the  Channel  Islands  anil 

Coast  ot  Briltany.    With  Frontispiece  from  a  Photograph  and  24 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  &i, 
SWEDENBORG,  Eman.—Tifs  Cultu  et  Amore  Del  ubi  Agltur 

de  TeUuris  ortu.  Paradise  et  Vtvario,  turn  de  Pri- 

mogeniti  Sen  Adami  Nativitate  Jnfantla,  et  Anaore. 

Cron-n  Svo,  t$. 
On  the  "Worship  and  Love  ot  God,     Treating  of  the  Birth 

of  the  Earth,   Paradise,  and   the  Abode  of  Living  Creatures. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin.     Crown  Svo,  "js.  ftd, 
TA  CnVS.—r\ie  Agricola,     A  Translation.    Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  6rf. 
TA  YLOR,  Rev.  /saa^.—The  Alphabet.     An  Account  of  the  Origin 

and  Development   of   Letters.       With    numerous    Tables   and 

Facsimiles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  361, 
7'A  YLOR,   %remy.—Ttie   Marriage  Ring.      With  Preface,  Notes, 

and^ppendices.    Edited  by  Francis  Bordett  Money  Coutts. 

Sni.ill  crown  Svo,  2J-,  6/. 
TAYLOR,    Sed/ey. —Vront    Sharing     between    Capital    and 

Labour,     To  which  is  added  a  Memorandum  on  the  Industrial 

Partnership  al    (he    Whitwood    Collieries,    by   AhciiibAld   and 

Henry  Briggs,  with  remarks  by  Sedley  Taylor.    Crown  Svo, 

21.  6d. 

"They  Might   Have   Been    Together  Till   the  Laat."    An 

Essay  on  Marriage,  and   the  position   of  Women  in  England. 
Small  crown  Svo,  21. 
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Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spenck, 
Rev.   I.  S.  EXELL,  and  Rev.  Charles  Neil.     6  vols.    Super 

[Vols.  I.-IV.  now  ready,  i&r.  each. 
TIIOM,  y.  Ifamiltm.—'L-a.-ws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  7j.  dd. 
TIPPLE,  Rev.  S.  ^.—Sunday  Mornings  at  Norwood.     Traj-ers 

and  Sermons.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 
TODHUNTER,  Dr.  J.—K  Study  of  Shelley.     Crown  Svo,  is. 
TOLSTOI,  CnH/j/Zfu.— Christ's  Christianity.    Translated  from  the 

Russian,     Large  Ciowd  Svo,  7^.  dd. 
TRANT,  mHiam.— Trade  Unions :  Their  Origin,  Objects,  ana 

Efficacy.     Small  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. ;  paper  covers,  u. 
TREMENIIEERE,    Hugh    Seymmr,    C.3.— A    Manual    of   the 

Principles  of  Governnaent,  as  set  forth  by  the  Authorities 

of  Ancient   and  Modem  Times.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  3s,  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  11. 
TUXE,  Daiiid  Had,  M.D.,  ^.A'. C. P. —Chapters  in  the  HistoiTc 

of  the  Insane  in  the  British  Isles.     With  Four  Illustra- 
tions.    Large  crown  Svo,  rzr. 
TWINING,  ZdHijfl.— 'Workhouse   Visiting  and   Management 

during  Tiwenty-Five  Years.     Small  crown  Svo,  21. 
TYLER,   7.— The   Mystery   of    Being:    or,   "What    Do  We 

Know  7    Small  crown  Svo,  31.  f}d, 
VAUCHAN,  H.  Hai/ord.—'Nfi-vj  Readings  and  Renderings  of 

Shakespeare's   Tragedies.     Vols.   1.  and   II.     Demy  Svo, 

VILLARI,  JVo/iisor.  ^Niccolb   Machiavelll    and    his   Times. 

Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post  8vo,  4&f. 
riLLIERS,    The  Right  Hon.   C.  /'.-Free  Trade    Speeches    of. 

With  Political  Memoir.     Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Cobden 

Club.     2  vols.    With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo,  2Sj. 
•»•  People's  Edition.     I  vol.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2J.  6/. 
VOGT,   Lieut. -Col.    Hermann.— th.^    Egyptian    "War   of    1882. 

A  translation.     With  Map  and  Planb.      Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
VOLCKXSOM,  E.   W.  !■.— Catechism  of   Elementary  Modem 

Chemistry,     Small  crown  Svo,  31. 
I'VNER,  Lady  Mary.—E-verY  Day  a  Portion,     Adapted  from  the 

Bible  and  (he  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotion  of  those 

living   in   Widowhood.    Collected   and   Edited  by   Lady   Mary 

Vyner.     Squire  crown  Svo,  51. 
WALDSTEIN,   Charles,   /».Z).— The  Balance  of  Emotion  and 

Intellect ;  an  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy.    ■ 

Crown  Svo,  61, 
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iy.4LLES,  Rev.  C,  B. — The  Apocalypse,  reviewed  under  the  Light 
ofthe  Doctrine  of  the  Unfolding  Ages,  andfhe  Restitution  of  All 
Things.  Demy  8vo,  Ms. 
The  Bible  Record  of  Creation  viewed  in  its  Letter  and  Spirit. 
Two  Setmotis  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Woodford  Bndge. 
Crown  Svo,  li.  6rf. 

WALPOLE,  Chas.  George.— A.  Short  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 
With  5  Maps  and  Appendi-es.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6i. 

IVARD,  William  George,  Ph.D.—'E.ESa.YS  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Theism.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
z  vols.     Demy  Svo,  21;. 

WARD,  Wilfrid.— rh6  "Wish  to  Believe.  A  Discussion  Concern- 
ing the  Temper  of  Mind  in  which  a  reasonable  Man  should 
undertake  Religious  Inquiry.     Small  crown  Svo,  51. 

WASTES,  y.  W.—Kn  Old  Shropshire  Oak.     3  vols.     Demy  Svo, 

2&t. 

WEDDERBURN,  Sir  David,  Bart.,  M.P.—l.i{6  of.   Compiled  from  his 

Journals  and  Writings  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Percival.     With 

etched  Portrait,  and  facsimiles  of  Pencil  Sketches,   Demy  Svo,  141. 
WEDMORE,  Frederici.—TYif,  Masters  of  Genre  Painting.     With 

Sixteen  Illuslrations,     Post  Svo,  ^s.  fid. 
What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.     A  Manual  of  Ihe  Law  affecting 

the  Housing  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  Londoners,  with  special 

Reference  to  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.     Issued  by  the  Sanitary 

Laws  Enforcement  Society.     Demy  Svo,  u. 
WHITE,   R.  £.— Recollections  of  Woolwich  during  the  Crimean  War 

and  Indian  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Ordnance  and  War  Departments ; 

together  with  complete  Lists  of  Past  and  Present  Officials  of  the 

Royal  Arsenal,  etc.     Crown  Svo,  2J.  dd. 
WHITNEY,     Prof.     William    i3n/i^;f(. —  Essentials     of    English 

Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Second  Edition.     Ciown 

Svo,  3J.  &/. 
WHITWORTir,  Gwriv  C/.;;?("rf.— An  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary: 

&  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  and  of  such  English 

or  other  Non-Indian  Terms  as  have  obtained  special  meanings  in 

India.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  izj. 
WILLIAMS,  Rowland,  D.D.—PAaltas,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and 

Collects  for  Devout  Persona.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     New 

and  Popular  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  31.  6d. 

Stray   Thoughts  from    the    Note    Books   of  the   late 
Rowland  "Williams,  D.D.     Edited  bj  his  Widow,    Crown 
Svo,  31.  6d. 
WILSON,  Lieul.-Col.  C.  T.  —  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marshal 
of  France,  1702-1734.    Demy  Svo,  1%!. 
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WILSOi'/^  Mrs.  R.  /".—The Christian  Brothers.  Their  Oriein  aiiJ 
Work,  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Iheir  Founder,  (he  Vcn. 
Jean  Bapi'iste,  de  la  Salle.    Crown  8vo,  61. 

WOLTMANN,  Dr.  Alfred,  aiid  WOERMANN,  Dr.  JCari.— History 
of  Painting.  With  nutnerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Fainting 
in  Anliquily  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Medium  8vo,  2S1.,  bevelled 
boards,  gilt  leaves,' 301.    Vol.  II.  The  Painting  of  the  Renascence. 

YOVMANS,  Elha  .,4.— First  Booli  of  Botany.  Designed  to 
Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children.  With  300 
Engravings.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  zs.  W. 

YOUMANS,  Edtuard  L.,  M.D.—A  Class  Book  of  ChemUtry,  on 
the  Basis  of  the  New  System.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5J. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   80IENT1FI0    8ERIE8. 

I.  Forms    of    "Water :     a  Familiar    Exposition   of   the    Origin    and 

Phenomena  of  Glaciers.     By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With 
25  Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

II.  Physics  and   Politics  ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Application  of  the 

Principles  of  "Natural  Selection    and  "  Inheritance  "  to  Political 
Society.    By  Waller  Bagehot.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  41. 

III.  Foods.     B^  Edward  Stnith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.     With 

Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 


V.  The    Study    of   Sociology.      By  Herbert    Spencer,      Eleventh 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y. 

VI.  On  tha  Conservation  of  Energy,     By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.     With  14  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion  ;  or  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying.     By 

J.   B,    Pettigrew,   M.D.,   F.R.S.,  etc.     With  130  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51- 

VIII.  Responsibility  In  Mental   Disease.     By  Henty  Mauilsley, 

M.D.     Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  51, 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.     By  Professor  J.   P.  Cooke.    With  31 

Illustrations.     Eighth  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.     Crown 

X.  The  Science  of  La-w.    By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,    Sixth  Edition 

Crown  Svo,  U. 
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XI.  Animal  Mechanism  ;  a  Tieatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Loco- 

motion.    By  Professor  E.   J.   Maicy.     With   117   lUustralions. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  51, 

XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism.    By  Professor 

Oscar  Schmidt,     With  26  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 
8vo,  $1. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion   and 

Science.     By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Nineteenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  51. 

XIV.  Fungi:   their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  etc.     By  M.  C.  Cooke, 

M.D.,  LL.D.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y. 

XV.  The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light  and  Photography.    By 

Dr.   Hermann  Vc^l.     With  100  lUustrfttions.     Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  51. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,     By  Professor  William 

Dwight  Whitney.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y. 


XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With  a  General  Account  of  Physical 
Optics.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  188  Illustrations  and  a 
Table  of  Spectra  in  Chromo -lithography.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  51. 

XIX.  Animal  Parasites  and  Messmates.     By  P.  J.  Van  Beneden. 

With  83  Illustrations.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 

XX.  Fermentation,      By  Professor  SchiitienlDeiger.      With  28  lUus. 

Irations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Si'o,  51. 

XXI.  The   Five  Senses  of  Man.     By  Professor  Bernstein.     With 

91  Illustrations.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8yo,  51. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.   By  Pro- 

fessor  Pietro  Blasenia.      With  numerous   Illustrations.      Thiid 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y. 

XXIII.  Studies  In  Spectrum  Analysis.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  With  six  pholq^raphic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and 
numerous  engravings  on  Wood.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo, 

61.  ey. 

XXIV.  A  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine.    By 

Professor  K.  H.  Thurston.     With  numerous  Dlustrations.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  61.  6rf. 

XXV.  Education  as  a  Science,     By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D,     Fifth 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

XXVI.  The  Human  Species.   By  Professor  A.  de  Quatrefages.   Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51-, 
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XXVII.  Modern  Chroinatlca.  With  Applications  to  Art  and  In- 
dustiy.  By  Ogden  N.  Rood,  With  130  ordinal  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,     Ciown  Svo,  51. 

XXVIII.  The  Grayflsh  :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoolc^.  By 
Professor  T.  H.  Huxlej,  With  S3  Illustrations.  Fourth  E<)ition. 
Crown  8vo,  y. 

XXIX.  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5/. 


XXXI.  Tha  Natural  Conditions  of  Existence  as  they  affect 

Animal    Life,     By  Karl  Semper.     With  2  Maps  and  106 
Woodcuts,     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  t,s. 


XXXIII.  Sight :  ui  Exposition  of  the  PiincUiIes  of  Monocular  and 
Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  le  Come,  LL.D,  Second  Edition. 
With  13:  niuslralions.     Crown  8vo,  y. 


By  Prof 
Wood. 


XXXV.  Volcanoes :  ^vhat  they  are  and  what  they  teach. 
"r  Professor  J.   W.  Judd,   F.R.S.     With  92  Illustrations  on 

■      Third  Edition.     Croum  8vo,  St. 

XXXVI,  Suicide:  an  Essay  on  Comparative  Moral  Statistics.     By  Prof. 
H.  Morselli.    Second  Edition.    With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  51, 


n  Essay.     By  Tito  Vignoli.    Second 


XL.  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps:  a  Record  of  Observations  on  the 
Habits  of  the  Social  HsTnenoptera.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bait., 
M.F.  With  5  Chromo-litht^aphic  Illustrations,  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  51. 
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XUn.  Diseases  of  the  Memory ;  An  Essa;  in  Ihe  Positive  PsytAo- 
k^.     By  PtoE  Th.  Ribot.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  sj, 

XLIV.  Man  before  Metals.  By  N.  Joly,  with  148  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  Svn,  5^. 

XLV.  The  Scleace  of  Politics.  By  Prof.  Sheldon  Amos.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  p. 


XLVII.  The  Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  iii  the 

Formation  of  Articulate  Sounds.      By  Georg  Hernoann 

Von  Meyer.      With  47  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  5j. 
XLVIII.   Fallacies.       A  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side.      By 

Alfred  Sidgwick.     Crown  8vo,  y. 
X5.IX.  Origin  of  Cultivated   Plants.     By  Alphonse  de  Candolle. 

Crown  8vo,  51. 
L.  Jelly-Fish,  Star-Fish,  and  Sea-Urchins.     Being  a  Kesearch 

on  Priniiiive   Nervous   Systems,     By   G.   J.   Romanes.      With 

Llustiations.     Crown  8vo,  y. 
LI.  The  Common   Sense  of  the  Hxact  Sciences.    By  the  late 

William  Kingdon  Clifford,     Second  Edition.     With  100  Figures. 

Crown  8vo,  y. 
LII.  Physical  Expression  :   Its  Modes  and  principles.    By 

Francis    Warner,    M.D,,    F.R.C.P.      With    Jo    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  5^. 
LUL  Anthropoid  Apea.     By  Robert  Harlmann.     Widi  63  Illastra- 

lions.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 
LIV.  The  Mammalia  in  their  Relation  to  Primeval  Times. 

By  Oscar  Schmidt.    With  51  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  51. 
LV.  Comparative   Literature.     By  H.   Macautay  FosnetC,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vt>,  51. 


MILITARY   WORKS. 

BARRINGTON,  Capt.  %  T.— England  on  the  Defensive  ;  or,  the 
Problem  of  Invasion  Critically  Examined.     Lai^e   crown  8vo, 
with  Map,  7j.  61I. 
BRACKENBURY,  Col.  C.  B.,  .ff.^.  —  MUitary  Handbooks  for 
Regimental  Officers. 
I.  Military  Sketching   and   Reconnaissance.     By  Col. 
F.   J.   Hutchison  and  Major   H.  G.  MacGregor.      Fourth 
Edition.     With  15  Plates.     Small  crown  8vo,  4J. 
II.  The    Elements    of    Modem     Tactics     Practically 
applied   to    English   Formations.     By  Lieuc.-Col. 
Wiiynson    Shaw.      Fifth   Edition.      With  ZS  Plates  and 
Maps.    Small  crown  Svo,  % 
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Military  Handbooks — eontinutJ. 

in.  Field  Artillery.     Its  Equipment,  Organiiadon  and  Tactics. 

By  Major  Sisson  C,  Pratt,  R.A.    With  12  Platoa,    Seccmd 

Edition.     Small  crown  Sro,  bs, 
IT.  The  Elements  of  Military  Administration.     First 

Part :    Permanenl   System   of  Ad minist ration.      By  Major 

J.  W.  Buxton.     SmaU  crown  8vo.     71.  &f. 

V.  Military   La-w :    Its   Procedure  and   Practice.      By  Major 

Sisson  C  Piatt,  R.A.     Second  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo, 

VI.  Cavalry  in  Modem  "War.     By  CoL  F.  Chenevin  Trench, 
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